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N NNN ARCUS Tullius Cicero was born 
1 1 M with the diſpofition Plate requires 


a Ix in a man of learning and a philo- 
ns ſopher 3 for he was naturally in- 

* clined to every kind of know- 
ledge, At firſt he had a peculiar propenſity 
to poetry, and became not only an excellent 
orator, but one of the moſt eminent among 
the Roman poets of that age “. On his leav- 


ing his puerile ſtudies, he attended the lec- 
tures of Philo the Academic, who was be- 


There are only a ſew ſragments of his poe- 


loved 


tical works now extant. 
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loved by the Romans for his goodneſs, and 
admired for his eloquence; and he ſtudied 
the laws of his country under Mutius Scuola, 
an eminent lawyer, and chief of the ſenate. 
He then took arms, and for ſome time ſerved 
under Sylla in the Marſian war; but perceiv- 
ing that the factions in the commonwealth 
were in danger of producing an abſolute mo- 
narchy, he returned to a life of retirement, 
and till Sy//a had obtained the government, 
paſſed his time in ſtudy, and in converſing 
with the moſt learned Greeks. 

About this time Sylla expoſed to ſale the 
eſtate of a certain citizen, who was murdered 
as if he had been proſcribed, and cauſed it to 
be adjudged ro Chryjogonus, his freedman, 
for the ſum of 2000 drachmas : Raſcius, the 
ſon and heir of the deceaſed, made loud com- 
plaints, and proved that it was worth 250 
talents. Sy/la, greatly enraged at having his 
actions called in queſtion, proſecuted Ro/cius 


for the murder of his father, and appointed 


Chryſogonus to manage the evidence, Sylla's 


cruelty now deterring every one ſrom appear- 
ing in the young man's behalf, he had re- 


courſe to Cicero, Who boldly undertook his 


defence, and carried the caule; for which he 


was univerſally admired : but dreading Sylla's 


reſentment, he travelled into Greece, under 
the pretence of going thither for the recovery 
of his health; ior he was extremely lean and 
ſlender, and though he had a ſtrong voice, it 
was harſh, and not mellow ed by exerciſe, ſo 


that, 


r. CICERO. 3 


that in the heat of ſpeaking he raiſed it ſo 
high, that there was ſome reaſon to fear it 
might injure his health. 

Cicero, on his arrival at Athens, became 
the auditor of Antiochus the Ajcalonite, from 
his being charmed with the volubility and 
elegance of his language, and applied him- 
ſelt with the greateſt ardour to his ſtadies 
for he had reſolved, that if he found himſelf 


unable to riſe at Rome, he would gr: his 


life at Athens in the tranquil ſtudy of philoſo- 
phy. At length he received the news of 
Sylla's death. His body, now ſtrengthened 
by gymnaſtic exerciſes, was become firm and 
robuſt, and his voice being thoroughly form- 
ed, was rendered full, clear, and ſweet ; he 
therefore reſolved to comply with the folli- 
citations of his friends to engage in public 
affairs, and to qualify himſelf, applied to the 
ſtudy of rhetoric, and exerciſed himſelf in 
declaiming ; at the ſame time he attended the 
moſt celebrated orators. This induced him 
to travel into a, and to Rhade. In that 
iſland he ſtudied under Apollonius the rheto- 
rician, and Peſidonius the philotopher, It is 
ſaid, that Apollonius not underſtanding Latin, 
defired Cicero to declaim in Greet, on which 
he readily obeyed ; and had no ſooner con- 
cluded his declamation, than the others ex- 
preſſed their aſtoniſhment, and ſtrove who 
ſhould praiſe him moſt ; but Apollonius ſat 
muſing a conſiderable time, till ſeeing Cicero 
appear diſturbed, he cried, ** I praiſe and 
* admire thee Cicero; but I pity Greece, at 
F B 2 FE ſecing 
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«« ſeeing arts and eloquence, the only-orna- 
“ ments that are left her, by thee tranſ- 
« ferred to the Romans.” j 
Ciccro, on his return to Rome, was at firſt 
very backward in putting up for public of- 
fices, whence he was called a Greet and a 
Schelar, which were common terms of re- 
proach among the vulgar, But ſoon apply- 
ing himſelf to pleading, he ſuddenly ſhone, 
and far ſurpaſſed all the other orators. How- 
ever, it is ſaid, that he was at firſt defective 
in action; but by applying ſometimes to 'Re/- 
cius the comedian, and ſometimes to Æ pu. 
the tragedian, became ſo 5 a maſter of 
that branch of oratory, that it greatly con- 


tributed to render his eloquence perſuaſive. 


Being appointed quæſtor during a great 
Garcity of * he Pad Sicily for 6 
vince, where he at firſt diſpleaſed the people, 
by compelling them to ſend their proviſions 
to Rome; but ſoon experiencing his care, his 
Juſtice and clemency, they honoured him more 
than they had ever done any of their former 

overnors. As he was returning to Rome, 

led with an high opinion of himſelf, on ag- 
count of the SE of his adminiftration, 
he himſelf tells us, that he met one of his 


Friends on the road, and àaſced him what the 


Remans ſaid and thought of him, imagining 
that the fame of his actions had ſpread thro? 
the whole city; but he had the mornficatiou 
to hear him reply, Why, Cicero, where 
& haſt thou been all this while?“ When ſind- 
ing that the report of what he 3 
7 | Fallen 


M. T. CICERO. s 


fallen into the city of Rome, as into an im- 
menſe ocean, without any return of public 


praiſe, he ſaw the vanity of his expecta- 


tions, and began to ſet bounds to his ambi- 
tion. 


Ciccro had a pleaſant ſeat in the territory 


of Arpinum, near Naples, and another near 
Pompe:i, but neither of them of great value ; 


and, as he had but a ſmall eſtate, though it 


was ſufficient for his expences, people won- 
dered at his taking neither fees nor gifts from 
his clients. He lived genteelly and temper. 
ately with ſome learned Greeks and Romans, 


whom he kept in his houſe, and ſeldom took © 


any meal before ſun- ſet. He was otherwiſe 
very regular and exact in the care he took of 
his body; for he had a ſtated rule in anvint- 
ing XS | rubbing himſelf, and alſo in walk. 
ing. He uſually reſided near the Palatine 
Mount, that thoſe who came to wait upon him 
might not have far to walk; and, indeed, the 
people who daily appeared at his door, were 
not fewer than thoſe who paid their court to 
Pompey on account of his power among the 
ſoldiers, or to Craſſus for his riches. There- 


fore, when many and great competitors ſtood 


with him for the prætorſhip, he was the firſt 
choſen, and in the decifion of cauſes, he be- 
haved with great juſtice and integrity. 

Cicero was afterwards preferred to the con- 


ſulſhip, as much by the favour of the nobi- 


lity, as by that of the common pcople, both 
uniting to inveſt him with that office. Thjs 


B 3 a 


6 C 


was upon the following occaſion. Pompey 
being employed in the war againſt the kings 
of Pontus and Armenia, Rome wanted a ſufh- 
cient force to cruſh thoſe who aimed at the 
deſtruction of the government. At their head 
was Lucius Catiline, who was of a bold and 
enterpriſing ſpirit, and well ſkilled in arti- 
fice and diſſimulation. He was accuſed of de- 
bauching his own daughter, and having mur- 
dered his brother, he periuaded Sy/la to pre- 
vent his being called to an account for it, by 
putting him in the lift of the proſcribed. This 
profiigate wretch and his followers had bound 
themſelves to each other by the moſt horrid 
ceremonies, and, in particular, had ſacrificed 
a man, and eat of his fleſh. Catiline had al- 
ready corrupted great part of the Roman 
youth, by daily procuring them new plea- 
ſures, ſupplying them with women, and with 
money. to carry cn a conſtant ſcene of riot 
and debauchery. All Erraria, and great part 
of Gallia Ciſalpina, were ready to revolt, and 
Rome itſelf ſeemed ready for a change. While 
things were in this ſituation, Catilin put u 
for the conſulſhip, when mot of the nobility 
foreſeeing their danger, preſſed Cicero to ſtand 
for that office, and the people with great 
zeal and chearfulneſs ſupported his preten- 
ſions. | 
Immediately upon Cicero's entrance on the 
conſulſhip, the tribunes of the people pro- 
oſed the conſtituting of Decemviri with abſo- 
ate power, who were to hare the right of 
| Is felling 
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ſelling the public lands e ve Italy and 
Syria, and whatſoever Pompey had newly con- 
uered, cf judging and baniſhing whoever 
hey pleaſed, of planting colonies, taking 
money out of the treaſury, and of levying 
what ſoldiers they thought proper. Cicero 
oppoſed this deſign with great reſolution, on 
which the tribunes ſuminoned him and the 
other conſul to appear before the people. 
Cicero, far from being alarmed, ordered the 


ſenate to attend him, and preſenting himſelf 


to the people. cauſed the law to be rejected, 
ſo great was the aſcendant his eloquence gave 
him over them. For, of all the Roman ora- 
tors, he moſt clearly demonſtrated, that what 
is juſt and honourable, is by eloquence alſo 
rendered pleafing ; and that truth, when pro- 
perly repreſented, has an irreſiſtible force. 
He ſhewed, that a wiſe and ſkilful ſtateſman 
ſhould, in action, prefer what is honeſt be- 
fore that which is popular, and in ſpeaking, 


ſeparate what is offenſive from that which is 


ſalut 


i 4 


in the mean while Caliline's accomplices, 
who were at firſt diſarmed and intimidated, 
began to take freſſi courage, and aſſembling, 
exhorted each other to proſecute their _ 
with vigour, before the return of Pompey, who 
was ſaid to be marching with all his forces 
towards Rome. Catiline chiefly confided in 
the veteran ſoldiers who had ſerved under 
Sylla, and were now diſperſed throughout 
taly, and particularly in the cities of Etru- 


: 
| 
| 
| 
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ia“, dreaming of fre plunder, and being 
already in imagination maſters of all the 
riches of Haly. Theſe having for their leader 
Manlius, an officer who had diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in the wars under Sy e, joined Catiline, 
and came to Rez to give him their votes at 
the election; for he again ſued for the con- 
ſulſhip, and had reſolved to kill Cicero in the 
tumult of the aſſembly. 

Cicero received intimations of this deſign, 
but they were not ſufficient for the conviction 
of ſo noble and powerful a perſon as Catiliue. 
Therefore deferring the day of election, he 
ſummoned him to appear before the ſenate, 
and then examined him in relation to the 
reports he had heard. Catliline imagining 
there were many in the ſenate deſirous of a 
change, and being willing to give the con- 
ſpirators a proof of his reſolution, boldly an- 
ſwered, What harm is done, if when 
&«& there are two bodies, the onc lean and 
* conſumptive with a head, the other large 
and ſtrong without one, I put a head to the 
© body which wants it?“ This being ſpo- 
ken of the ſenate and people encreaſed Ciceros 
terror, Therefore, on the day of election, 


he armed himſelf with a coat of mail, and 


was conducted into the Campus Martius by 
the moſt, eminent citizens, and a great num- 


This country included Tany, and part 
of the Eccleſiaſtical State to the weit of the 
Tiber, © BEES 3 
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her of the Roman youth, There he threw a- 
ſide his upper garment, and expoſed his ar- 
mour to public view, that all might be ſen- 
ſible of his danger. The people irritated at 
the fight, gathered round him, and when 
they came to give their votes, again rejected 
Caliline, and choſe Silanus and Marena conſuls. 

At length Marcus Craſſus, Marcus Marcellus 
and Scipio Metellus, three of the moſt eminent 


and powerful citizens of Rome, went in the 


dead of the night to Cicero's houſe, and cauſ- 


ing bim to be awaked, Craſſus let him know 


that his own porter had given him ſeveral let- 
ters brought by an unknown hand, one of 
which was directed to himſelf, but no name 
was ſubſcribed, and the reſt to others. Craſ- 
Jus had read only his own letter, by which he 
was informed, that Catiline intended to make 
a great ſlaughter, and therefore he was ad- 


viſed to leave the city. The other letters he 
did not open; but brought them to Cicero, 
who aſſembled the ſenate at break of day, 


and then delivered the letters to thoſe to 
whom they were directed, whom he ordered 
to read them publicly. They were all to the 
fame purpoſe, and Quintus Arrius informed 


the ſenate, that he had received information, 


that Maniius was hovering about the cities 
in Erruria with a conſiderable body of men, 
in expectation of an inſurrection at Rome; 
upon which the ſenate inveſted the conſuls 
with full authority to act as they ſhould think 
roper for the public ſafety : a ſtep never ta- 

Yen but in times of imminent danger. 
Cicers 
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Cicero now committed all affairs abroad to 
e Metellus ; but kept the government 
of the city in his own hands, and was daily 
guarded by ſuch a number of attendants, 
that they filled a great part of the Forum, 
Catiline, now impatient of farther delay, 
ordered Marcius and Cethegrs, to go early in 
the morning to pay Cicero a viſit, and then to 
murder him: but Fulvia, a woman of qua- 
lity, went, by night to Cicero, and informed 
him of his danger. The aſſaſſins were there- 
fore refuſed admittance, at which being 
greatly enraged, they made a loud clamour, 
which only ſerved to render them more ſuſ- 
pected. 

Cicero, on his going out, aſſembled the 
ſenate in the temple of Jupiter Stator, and 
Catiline appeared among the reſt in order to 
juſtify himſelf; but all the ſenators left the 
bench on which he placed himſelf, and when 
he began to ſpeak, would not ſuffer him to 
proceed. At length Cicero riſing, ordered him 
to leave the city. Catiline obeyed, and went 
to Manlius, attended by zoo armed men, 
aſſuming the axes, rods, and other enſigns of 
authority. Then aſſembling a body of near 
20,000 men, he marched to the ſeveral ci- 
ties, in order to induce them to revolt; on 
bo — Antonius was ſent with an army againſt 

iin. 

In the mean time, the conſpirators who re- 
mained in the city aſſembled, and being en- 
couraged by Cornelius Lentulus Sura, a man 
of a noble Rani, but of a diſſolute life, form- 
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ed the reſolution of aſſaſſinating the whole ſe- 
nate, and as many of the citizens as poſſible, 


ſparing none but Pompey's children, whom they 
intended to ſeize and keep as hoſtages, in or- 


der to procure a teconciliation with their fa- 
ther. The night appointed for the execution 
Jof this horrid deſign was the firſt of the 


© Saturnalia, They had already privately lodg- 


2 ed ſwords, tow and ſulphur in the houſe of 
© Cethegus. The city was to be ſet on fire in a 


hundred places at once, and men were to be 


= ſtationed at the aqueducts, to murder all who 
came to fetch water. As there happened to 


be then at Rome two ambaſladors trem the 
Allebroges *, a nation in a diſtreſſed condition, 
and very uneily under the Roman govern- 
ment, Leutullus and his party, hoping to 
produce an inſarrection in Gaal, gave them 
letters to their magiſtrates, promiſing to re- 
ſtore their nation to liberty; with others to 
Catiline, in which they exhorted him to ſet 
free all the ſlaves, and with the utmoſt ex- 
pedition to march with them to Rome. Theſe 
letters were given to Titus, a Cretonian, who 
was ſent with the ambaſſadors to Catiline. 
But all their black deſigns were ſoon unravel- 
led by the vigilance, induſtry, and conſum- 
mate prudence of Cicero. His emiſſaries 
watched all their motions, and the ambaſſa- 
dors themſelves acted in concert with him. 
He therefore ordered an ambuſh to be lad in 


They inhabited Savoy and Dauphin. : 
che 
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the night time, and thus ſecured the Crato- 
nian, with all his letters. | 

Cicero having obtained theſe proofs of their 
guilt, ſummoned the ſenate to meet at break 
of day in the temple of Concord, where he 
read the letters and examined the witneſſes. 
Lentulus being convicted, abdicated his of- 
fice, for he was then prætor, and inſtantly 
changed his robe edged with purple, for a 

arment more ſuitable to his preſent circum- 
1 after which he, with the reit of the 
conſpirators preſent, was committed to the 
cuſtody of the other prætors. 

The next day a debate aroſe in the ſenate 
on the ſubject of their puniſhment, when 
Cato making a very warm ſpecch againſt 
them, a decree was paſſed for their exccu- 
tion. After which Cicero, attended by the ſe- 
nators, and the principal perſons in the city, 
went to the places where the conſpirators were 
ſeparately confined, and firſt bringing Lentu- 
Jus through the Forum to the priſon, deliver- 
ed him to the officer, with orders to execute 
him, He then conducted Cethegus thither in 
the ſame manner, and after him the reſt, cau- 
ſing them all to be executed in priſon, On his 
retum from thence, he obſerved ſeveral of 
their accomplices ſtanding together in the 
Forum, 1gnorant of what had been done, and 
waiting for the night, as if there had been a 
poſſikility of reſcuing them. On which he 
called out with a loud voice, They did live, 
an expreſhon uſed by the Romans to avoid the 
knauſpicious words They are dead, The peo- 
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ple filled with a ſolemn awe, had hitherto 


followed him in profound filence, and the 
young men in particular, had attended this 
ceremony with a mixture of fear and terror, 
as if by the authority of the ſenate, they 
vere going to be initiated into ſome ſacred 
myſteries of goverment : but when all was 
over, and Cicero returned from the Forum to 
his own houſe, they ſaluted him as heir deli- 
derer, and the ſecond founder of the ſtate, It 
was now evening; and the {ſtreets were illu— 
minated with a multitude of lamps and torches 
ſet up at the doors, while the women held out 
lamps at the tops of their houſes, in honouc 
of Cicero, and to behold him returning home 
with a ſplendid train of the principal citi- 
zens, many of whom had obtained victories 
and triumphs. Theſe, as they paſſed, ac-. 
knowledged to each other, that though the 
Roman pcople were indebted to ſeveral of 
their preſent generals for riches, ſpoils and 
power, yet they owed their ſafety and preſer- 
vation to Cicero alone, who had defeated the 
greateſt of all conſpiracies with ſo little da- 
mage, trouble and commotion. Soon after 
molt of thoſe who had joined Caziline, hear- 
ing the fate of Lentulus and Ceibegus, inſtant- 
ly forſook him, and he himſelf venturing to 
engage with 4nioaius, was defeated and ſlain. 

Some however reproached and inſulted Ci- 
cer for his conduct in this affair, Theſe were 
led by ſome of the magiſtrates for the Nx, 
year, Cæſar, one of the prætors, and Metel- 
lis and Bejtia two of the tribuncs, On en- 

Vot. VII. C tering 


14 Ea 
if tering their ofiice ſome days before Cicero's 
ll conſulſhip expi.ed, they would not ſuffer him be 
to make his oration to the people: but allow- / 
ed him to take the cuitqmary oath, on his lay- & 
ing down his office, Cicero therefore advane- 4 4 
ed forward, and the whole aſſembly being ee 
ſilent, inſtead of the uſual oath, he ſwore 75 
that he had Javed his country, and preſerved the 1 } 
government. ; . % = 
This exaſperating ſtill more both Cæſar, 5 
and the above tribunes, they propoſed a law of 10 
tor recalling Fonte with his army to ſuppreſs 12 
Cicero's exceſſive power; but Cato, who was 55 
then one of the tribunes, oppoled, and eaſily TY 
defeated their detign. 'Then making an ora» — 
tion to the people, he ſo highly extolled the } 
conſulſhip of Cicero, that the greateſt honour fe 
was conierred upon him, that ever was be- 1h 
ſtowed upon any man, by his being publick- 817 
ly declared th? father of bis country, and he 2 
ſeems to have been the firſt who obtained that ry 
glorious title. | C; 
Ciceros authority in the city was now very * 
great, but his vanity made him incur the en- ha 
vy and hatred of many, for neither the ſenate, ol 
the aſſembly of the pcople, nor any court of 4 
judicature could meet, without his being «c 
heard to boaſt of his behaviour in the affair As 
of Catiline and Lentulus; beſides, by filling thi 
his writings with his own praiſes, he render- 7 
ed a ſtyle in itſelf rhe moſt elegant, nauſeous | | 
and irkſome to his readers. But though © 
he was thus exceſſively ſond of his own id 
praiſe, he was void of envy, and was in his - 
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works profuſely liberal in his commendations 
both of the antients and of his cotempora- 
ries; thus he ſtyles the language of Ariſtotle, 
a river of flowing gold; on mentioning Plato's 
dialogues, he ſays, that if Jupiter avere to 
Speak, he avould diſcourſe like him; and being 
aſked which of the orations of Demoſthenes 
he liked beſt, he anſwered 7-e longeſt: he not 
only gives him many encomiums, but ſhews 
how much he honoured him, by his naming, 
the moſt elaborate of his orations, thoſe a- 
gainſt Anthony, his Philippics x. Beſides, a- 
mong the eminent men of his own time, ei- 
ther for philoſophy or eloquence, there was 
none whom he did not honour with his praiſes. 
But beſides Cicero's vanity, many were of- 
ſended at the bitterneſs of his raillery, and 
the keenneſs of his wit, with which he ſome- 
times laſhed-his friends, as well as his ene- 
mies. Thus Lucius Cotta, who was intempe- 
rately fond of wine, being cenfor when 
Cicero ſued for the conſulſhip; he was one 
day going about to follicit the people, and 
happening to be dry, as his friends ſtood 
round him while he drank, he ſaid, “ Vou 
do well to conceal me, for fear the cenſor 
* ſhould be offended at my drinking water.” 
As this conduct created him many enemies, 
they encouraged Clodius and his faction to 
form ſchemes againſt him. 2 


* Demeſthenes had given this title to his-ora- 


— Cledius, 
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Clodius, who was of a noble ſamily, and 
in the flower of his youth, was of a bold, in- 
ſolent, and libidinous diſpoſition ; and bein 
in love with Pompeia, Cx/ar's wife, got pri- 
vately into his houſe, dreſſed like a female 
muſician, while the women were offering a ſa- 
crifice that 15 concealed from the fight 1 man; 
but it being night he loſt his way, and one 
of the women belonging to Aurelia, the mo- 
ther of Cz/ar, ſeeing him wandering up and 
down, aſked his name. His having yet no 
beard, had hitherto concealed him; dut be- 
ing now obliged to ſpeak, he anſwered, that 
he was ſeeking for Aura, one of Pompeia's 
. maids, The woman, on hearing a man's 
voice, gave a loud ſhriek: the reft of her 
ſex inſtantly aſſembled, and ſhutting the 
gates, ſought for this raſh intruder, whom 
they at length found in the chamber of that 
maid who had brought him in. ef 

This affair making much noiſe, Cæſar di- 
vorced his wife Pompeza, ſaying, That the wife of 
Czſar ſhould not only be free from guilt, but from 
JSuſpicien ; and Clodius was proſecuted for his 
impiety. At this time Cicero was efteemed 
his friend; for during Carilin:'s conſpiracy, 
Clodius had appeared very forward to afſſiſt 
him, and uſed to attend him as one of his 

guards. 
2 ſtreſs on his not being then at Rome, 

ut at a 

( Cicero aſſerted that he came to his houſe that 
very day, and diſcourſed with him on ſome 
particular buſineſs, This was certainly true; 


| but 


Clodins, in his defence, laid the 


great diſtance in the country: yet 
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but Cicero was thought to give this evidence 


leſs for the ſake of truth, than topleaſe his 


wife Tereniia, who hated Clodias, on account 
of his being ſiſter to Clodia, of whom the was 
Jealous. However, many perſons of the 
greateſt reputation alſo appeared agaĩuſt him, 
charging him with perjury, fraud, bribery, 
and the debauching of women. Yet the com- 
mon people roſe in a tumultuo.:5 manner a- 


gainſt his accuſers and proſecutors, on which 


the judges were fo terrified, that they had 
a guard placed about them. Clodius how- 
ever was acquitted by the majority, who 
were ſuſpected to be bribed. As for Cæſar, 
though he was cited to appear, yet he refuſed 
to give evidence againſt him. 

Clodius being thus acquitted, was choſen 
one of the tribunes of the people, and in- 
ſtantly attacked Cicero, making uſe of every 
artifice to exaſperate the multitude againſt 
him. The common people he flattered with 


popular laws; and to each of the conſuls he 


decreed large provinces. Beſides, he en- 
gaged int his intereſt a crowd of indigent per- 
ions, and had always about him a company 
of armed flaves, Of the three men then 
poſſeſſed of the greateſt power, Craſſus was 
Cicero's open enemy, Pompey equally careſſed 
both parties, and Cæſar was marching with 
an army into Gaul. Though Cicero knew 
chat the laſt was not his friend, and though he 
had ſuſpected his being concerned in Catiliue's 


conſpiracy, he now applied to him, and de- 


C43 fired 
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fired to be appointed his lieutenant, To this 
Ceſar conſented “. Clodins perceiving that 
Cicero would, by this ſtep, be out of his reach 
during the year of his tribuneſhip, treache- 
rouſly pretended to be inclined to a reconci- 
liation, and artfully cenſuring Terentia as the 
ſole cauſe of their difference, took all occa- 
ſions of ſpeaking of him in the moſt honour- 
able and reſpectful terms. Cicero was caught 
by this ſnare, and no longer fearing Clodius, 
declined the office of lieutenant to C#/ar, and 
again applied himſelf to public affairs. 
- Cajar, exaſperated at this proceeding, not 
only animated Clodius againſt him, but ahe- 
nated Pgpey from him, and declared in a 
porn aſſembly of the people, that Cicero 
ad acted contrary to law, in putting Lentulus 
and Cethegus to death without a regular trial. 
Cicero now finding himſelf reduced to the 
condition of a criminal, changed his habit, 
and permitting his hair to grow, went about 
ſupplicating the people; while C/odirs, ſur- 
rounded by a company of daring abuſive fel. 
Jows, frequently met him in the ſtreets, and 
deriding his mourning habit, pelted him with 
dirt and ſtones. Upon this almoſt the whole 
equeſtrian order alſo changed their dreſs, and 
no leſs than 20,000 young gentlemen, with 


Plutarch is here mi aken. For Cicero him- 
ſelf tells us, in his 18th letter of his ſecond 
book to A!ticus, that Cr/ar of his own accord 
offered him that poſt, 
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their hair untrimmed, joined with him in 
ſupplicating the people. The fenate even 
met to paſs a decree, that the people ſhould 
change their habit, as in a time of public 
mourning : but this being oppoſed by the 
conſuls, and Clodius beſetting the ſenate- 
houſe with armed men, many of the ſenators 
ran out, and with violent outcries rent their 
cloaths. | | 

Cicero now found, that he muſt either ſuh- 
mit to puniſhment, or decide the diſpute by 
force of arms. In this extremity he reſolved 
to 1mplore the aſſiſtance of Pompey; but he 
had pu poſely retired to his Alban villa. Ci- 
cero therefore ſent P/ his ſon-in-law thither 
to ſollicit for him, and afterwards went him- 
ſelf. But when Pompey was informed of his 
arrival, he had not the reſolution to ſee a man 
for whom he had an high eſteem, and from 
whom he had received many obligations : 
for being Cæſar's ſon-in-law, he overlooked 
all Cicero's former ſervices, and flipped out at 
a back door. 

Cicero, on his being thus forſaken by Pome 


ty, conſulted his friends, when Eucullus ad- 


viſed him to ſtay, ſince he would certainly at 
laſt prevail ; but others perſuaded him to fly, 
becauſe the people would ſoon be tired with 
the rage and madneſs of Clodius, and would 
then wiſh for his return. Cice e approving 
of this laſt advice, privately left the city 
about midnicht, accompanied- by a number 
of his friends, and travelled by land to Lu- 


cania *, 
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cania *, intending to paſs over from thence 
into Sicily. | 
It was no ſooner known that he was fled, 
than Clodius procured from the people a de- 
cree for his baniſhment, interdicting him from 
fire and water, and forbidding all perfons 
within 500 miles of Ita), to receive him into 
their houſes. But the people had every where 
conceived ſuch reverence and eſteem for Ci- 
cero, that wherever he came, they received 
him with all poſſible demonſtrations of friend- 
ſhip, and reſpectfully attended him on his 
- way, Only Vibius a Sicilian, who had re- 
ceived many teſtimonies of Cicero's ſriend- 
ſhip, and lived at Hipponium, a city of Luca- 
nia, now called Fibo +, refuſed to receive 
him into his houſe ; but ſent him word, that 
he would appoint a place in the country for 
his reception: and Cazus Firgilius, the prætor 
of Sicily, though Cicero's intimate friend, 
wrote to him to forbid his entering that iſland. 
Cicero, greatly dejected at this repulſe, 
went to Brundiſium, where be embarked for 
Dyrrachium , and ſettled in that city, While 
he continued there, multitudes of people 
waited on him, with the utmoſt demonſtra- 
tions of eſteem and affection, and all the cities 


This country includes the Baflica a, and part 
of Terra di Lavoro, in the kingdom of Naples. 
_ + This town has again changed its name, and 
is at preſent called B:vo2a. | 
Now Durazzo, a city of Albania. 
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of Greece contended which ſhould honour 
him molt. Yet like an unfortunate lover, he 
continued melancholy and diſconſolate, fre- 
quently caſting his longing eyes towards 
Italy; ard ipdeed was more dejedted than 
any 0:e could have expected from a learned 
man and a philoſopher. 

Clodius now burned his villas, and after- 
wards his houſs in the city, and built on the 
ſpot where it ſtood a temple to Liberty. He 
at the ſame time ſet up his goods to auction; 
but though proclamation was daily made, 
no body came to buy them. By theſe means 
he became formidable to the ſenators; and 
the populace who ſupported him, being ar- 
rived at the utmoſt degree of licentiouſneſs, 
he began to attack. Pompry, who now began 
to blame himſelf for 2banconing Cicero; and 
therefore uniting his intereſt with that of the 
friends of the unhappy exile, uſed his utmoſt 
endeavours to have him recalled. The fol- 


© lowing year, when Lentulus was conſul, theſe 


commotions aroſe to ſuch a height, that ſome 
of the tribunes were wounded in the Forum, 
and Quintus, the brother of Cicero, eſcaped 
only by lying without motion among the 
bodies of the {lain. The people now begin- 
ning to change their ſentiments, Aunius Milo, 
one of their tribunes, had the courage to im- 
peach (Jedius for violating the public peace. 
Many of the citizens, and of the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring towns, then joining 
"ompey, went with him and Milo, and having 
anven Clodius out of the Forum, the people 

a Were 
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were ſummoned to give their votes; and they MF e 


never, it is ſaid, were more unanimous than gun 
in recalling Cicero. The ſenate now ſtriving MY wht 
to exceed the people, decreed that thanks MY tar 
ſhould be given to thoſe cities which had re- = fail. 


ceived him with reſpe& during his exile, and WF foot 
that his houſe and villas ſhould be rebuilt at Fab: 
the public expence. to t! 

Thus Cicero returned, after an exile of ſix- cou 
teen months, at which the cities were ſo re- 
Joiced, and ſo eager to meet him, that Cicero 3 
did not exaggerate, when he afterwards ſaid, |} 
That all Italy brought him on her ſhoulders home 
to Rome. | A 

Cicero had not been long at Rome, when 
ſeizing the opportunity of Clodius's abſence, ? 
he went, accompanied by his friends, to the Wſtooc 
Capitol, and took down and defaced the kind 
tables, containing the laws that paſſed in the 
tribuneſhip of that ſeditious man. This Cicero 
juſtified, by obſerving that Clodius, being of 
the patrician order, had obtained the office of 
tribune contrary to law, and that therefore 
nothing done by him was valid. This dif- 
pleaſed Cato, though he diſapproved Codius's 1 
whole conduct in the adminiftration of his 
office; for he maintained, that it was very 
irregular to aboliſh ſo many decrees and acts, 
among which was the commiſſion for his go- 
vernment at Byprus and Byzantium. This“ 
occaſioned a coldneſs between Cato and Ci- 
cero, though it never broke out into an open 


quarrel, 


Ouch 
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they Cicero was afterwards choſen one of the au- 
than Frs “, in the room of Craſſus the younger, 
wing who was ſlain in Parthia : he likewiſe ob- 
lanks & tained by lot the province of Cilicia, and 


d re- failed thither with 2600 horſe, and 12,000 
and foot. Being ordered to oblige Cappadocia to 
allt at A ſubmit to king Ariobarzanes, he effected it, 

to the general ſatisfaction, without having re- 
of fix- courſe to arms; and finding that the Cilicians 
ſo re- were grown inſolent, he reduced them into 
Cicero Morder by the mildneſs of his government. 
is ſaid, 8 He received no preſents, 22 ſent him by 


I bome kings; but his houſe was always open to 

Fivgemous and learned men, whom he daily en- 
„when tertain'd in a liberal but not expenſive manner. 
bſence, He had no porter, but early in the morning 
to the ſtood or walked before his gate, and gave a 
ed the kind reception to thoſe who viſited him: he 
1 in the never ordered any perſon to be beaten with 


is Cicero $295: he gave no contumelious language in 
eing of Pis anger, nor added reproach to puniſhment, 
office of henever he recovered any of the public 
herefore money that had been embezzled, he enriched 
his dif. he cities with it, and inflicted no farther 
| Codius's Puniſpment on thoſe who made reſtitution, 
n of his Put preſerved their reputation. He alſo en- 
vas very aged in war, and drove out the robbers 
and ad, ho infeſted Mount Amanus, for which he 
r his go- Ns ſaluted Imperator by his army, 
„. Thi MW When he returned from his province, he 
, and Ci- ouched firſt at Rhodes, and then at Athens, 
an open 
P 1 An order of prieſts, whoſe office it was to 
Cicen eretel zuture events by the flight of birds, &c. 


2 


where 
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where remembering his former ſtudies, and 
converſations in that city, he was willing to 
make ſome ſtay. He therefore ſpent a ſhort 
time in converſing with and viſiting his 
friends, and the perſons moſt celebrated for 
their learning; and having received the 
ſtrongeſt teſtimonies of friendſhip and eſteem 
that Greece could give him, he returned to 
Rome, which he found in a violent ferment, 
every thing ſeeming to threaten an approach- 
ing civil war, The ſenate offered to decree 
him a triumph; but declining it, he ſaid, 


That he had rather, if by that means he could 4 


accommodate their differences, felliwy the trium- 


phal chariot of Cxiar, He privately endea- | | 


voured to produce an accommodation, by 
writing often to Ca/ar, and by making uſe 
of his entreaties to Pompey, But when the 
evil became incurable, when Car marched 


towards Rome, and Porpey, accompanied by 
many of the beſt citizens, fled from thence, 
he ſtaid and ſeemed to adhere to Cæſar; but 


was much perplexcd ; for thus he writes in 


his epiſtles: To which fide ſhall 1 turn ? 
„ Pompey's cavie is more juſt and honourable, 
but C/or has better managed his affairs, 
„ and is more able to ſecure himſelf and his 
« friends: ſo that I know from whom, but 
« not to whom, I ſhould ily.” Yet when 
Trebatius wrote to let him know that Cazar } 


adviſed him to be partaker of his hopes: but 
if his age would not permit that, he might 
retire into Greece, and live there in a ſtate of 
tranquillity, he auſwered, That be avoull 
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mow do nothing unworthy of his former con- 
duct. 


ſnort Cæſar, however, had no ſooner gone to 
g his Spain, than Cicero ſer ſail to join Pompey, His 
ed for arrival pleaſed every one but Cato, who pri- 
d the vately blamed him for taking this ſtep, © lr 
fteem „ would have been diſhonourable for me, 
ed to * ſaid he, to have forſaken that party ] firſt 
ment, * eſpouſed : but thou mighteſt have been 
roach- * more uſeful to thy friends and country, if 
decree remaining neuter, thou E-dft watched and 
e ſaid, governed the event.” This induced Cicero 
+ could to change his ſentiments, eſpecially on. his 
trium- finding that Pompey never conſulted him in 
endea- any affair of moment. 

on, by After the battle of Phar/alia, at which his 
ing ky want of health would not ſuffer him to be 
en the preſent, Cato, wha had a great fleet, and 
arched | conſiderable forces at Dyrrachium, deſired 
ied by 1 him to take the command, which of right 
thenc:, belonged to him, on account of his conſular 
ar; but i dignity ; but Cicero refuſing it, and proteſting 
rites in that he would nat join in the war, narrowly 
| turn? WR eſcaped being lain ; for young Pcmpey and 


zurable, his friends calling him traitor, drew their 
affairs, ſwords; but Cato interpoſing, reſcued him 
and bis M with much difficulty, and brought him out 


L e 
et when Cicero afterwards reſolved to join Cæſar, 
ut Caſar i who was going by land from Tarentum to 
es; but - g * | 75 | 

e might WI Now Tarente, in the kingdom of Naples. 

. ſtare of WW + ee - & | Re ab res 
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Brunduſium . He therefore haſtened towards 
him, with his mind filled with hope, ſhame 
and reluctance at the thoughts of making a 
public trial of the temper of an enemy and a 
conqueror. He was, however, under no 
neceſſity of either doing or ſaying any thing 
unworthy of himſelf: for Cz/ar no ſooner 
ſaw him at a diſtance, than he advanced be- 
fore the reſt of his company, alighted, ran 
up to him, and ſaluted him, and then walked 
on diſcourſing wih him alone. From thence 
forward he continued to treat him with great 
kindneſs: thus when Ciceros made his oration 
in praiſe of Cato; Cæſar, on his anſwering it, 
took occaſion to commend, not only the elo- 
quence, but the life of Cicero. 

It is ſaid, that when Quintus Ligarius vas 
proſecuted for being in arms againſt Ce. 
and Cicero undertook his defence, Cæ.ſar cr:: d 
to his friends, We may hear (icero, for it 
« 1s a great while ſince we heard him; but 
« as for his client, I am convinced that hs 
« is a bad man, and my enemy.“ Cicero, 


however, no ſooner began to ſpeak, than min; 
Ceſar ſeemed greatly moved, and, as he "Mot 1 
. proceeded, his oration was ſo vaiioully pa- both 
thetic, and fo inimitably clegant, that he Me w 
frequently changed colour; and it evidently nd 
appeared, that "his mind was violently avi- 1 C⸗ 
tated by many different paſſions. At length, Wpira 
the orator touching upon the battle of Far- Pein; 
| is b. 

At preſent called Brindiſi, allo in the king- f afi 
om of Naples. Wore 
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tly agi- 
t length, 


of Phar- 


the king- 


3 ating philoſophical dialogues, 
went to the city, and then only to pay his 
court to Ca/ar; on which occaſions he was 
always very forward in ſaying ſomething new 
in his praiſe. Thus when Cæſar ſet up Pom- 
ey's ſtatues, which had been defaced and 
Ithrown down, Cicero ſaid, That Cæſar, by 


Reta 
of writing the hiſtory of Rome, and of inter- 
„ than 

as he 


1 
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ſala, he was ſo affected, that he trembled, 
and ſome papers dropped out of his hand. 
Thus being overpowered by the force of C7- 


3 cero's eloquence, he acquitted Ligarius, tho? 
he had before reſolved to condemn him. 


The commonwealth being after this chang- 


3 ed into a monarchy, Cicero withdrew from 


public affairs, and employed himſelf in in- 


© liructing ſome young men in philoſophy, who 
being of the nobleſt families in the city, he 
"V afterwards, by their means, raiſed himſelf to 
© great power and authority, But he chiefly 


employed himſelf in compoſing and tran- 
He ſeldom 


4 my up the ſtatues of Pompey, had fixed and 
ifped his own. He had formed the deſign 


zmingling with it an account of the affairs 
Jof the Greciars, with a full repreſentation 
Poth of their true and ſabulous hiſtory : but 
he was diverted from it by many public and 
nd private affairs. 

Cicero had not the leaſt concern in the con- 


piracy againſt Cæſar, notwithſtanding his 


Peing particularly intimate with Brutus, and 
Pis being ſo uncaly under the preſent ſituation 
f affairs, that he ſeemed to wiſh for a change 
ore ardently than any one elſe, But the 


D 2 conſpi- 


1 | 
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conſpirators dreaded his natural timidity, en- 
creaſed by old age, which weakens the con- 
rage of the moſt reſolute. When the fact was 
committed, and there was reaſon to fear that 
Rome would be again involved in a civil war, 
Antony, who was conſul, convencd the ſenate, 
and made a ſhort diſcourſe that tended to an 
accommodation. On which Cicero enlarging 
on many things ſuitable to the occaſion, pre- 
vailed on the ſenate to paſs an act of oblivion 
for what was paſt, and to decree provinces to 
Brutus and Caſſius. But the people no ſooner 
ſaw the corpſe of Cæſar carried through the 
Forum, and beheld Antony expoſing his gar- 
ments ſtained with blood, and pierced thro* 7 
on every ſide, than being tranſported with 
fury, they inftantly went in ſearch of the 
murderers, and with firebrands in their hands, 
ran to burn their houſes; but they had avoid- 
ed the danger, by leaving the city. F 
Antony now grew ſuddenly elated, and 
aiming at nothing leſs than abſolute power, 
became formidable to all, but moit to Cicero, 
who fearing the event, was inclined to go as 
lieutenant with Dolabella into Syria. But 
Panſa and Hirtias being nominated conſuls, 
entreated him not to leave them, and under- 
took to ſuppreſs Antony if he would aſſiſt them 
with his preſence. Cicero, without giving too 
much credit to this promiſe, ſuffered Dola bella 
to go without him, and promiſing to return 
to Rome, when they entered on their office, 


A 


embarked {or Greece, But his voyage being 


accidentally retarded, and he learring from 
i xt thei 
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the letters he daily received from R 

Antony ſeemed remarkably e Ay wn 
ing now entirely guided by the ſenate, and 
that his preſence was wanted to ſettle the 
commonwealth in the beſt manner, he blamed 
his unneceſſary caution, and returned to Rome 

when ſuch multitudes flocked out to meet 
him, that almoſt the whole day was taken up 


with the compliments and civilities paid him 


way to Rome, that Antony had formed a deſign 


againſt his life, kept his bed, und 

tence of being indiſpoſed by his 3 _ 
tony highly reſenting this ſuſpicion, gave or- 
ders to a body of ſoldiers to bring him, and 
— Les * ns, to ſet fire to his houſe ; 
but Cicero's friends earneftly i 7 

4 = he 3 the order. E 

rom this time forward they lived in mi 

tual ſuſpicion, and whenever oy hg they 


I paſſed by each other in filence. When Oc- 


tavius came to Rome, and conten | 
Antony for the treaſures left by C _ 
4 agreed to aſſiſt him with his eloquence and 
x intereſt, both in the ſenate and with the peo- 
ple; while O#awvius, on the other hand, was 
to ſupply Cicero with money, and defend him 
Arx for A already under his 
a great number of veter l 
who had forved under Cz/ar, * e 


D 3 Cicero 
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Cicero having ſuppreſſed and driven out 
Antony, ſent after him H.rtius and Paiſa, the 


to 
two conſuls, with an army; after which, he 9, 
prevailed on the ſenate to allow Cæſar the "MF wo 
lictors and prætorian enſigns, as to a perſon cor 
fighting in defence of his country. Antony we 


was defeated, though both the conſuls were 3 Cit, 
ſlain ; but the forces that returned from the 

battle joining Ocravius, the ſenate became ; 
alarmed, and endeavourcd by honours and Di, 
gifts to draw off the ſoldiers from him; de- 


! X. ip" tho, 
claring, that now Antony was put to flight, ple 
there was no farther need of arms. Upon 

er n zen; 
this OFawius privately ſent ſome of his friends 115 
to perſuade Cicero to procure the conſulſhip l 
for them both, aſſuring him that he ſhould 10 
have the ſupreme power, and manage affairs ws 
as he pleaſed; for as he was a young man he 4 * 


was willing to be governed, and was only WM. * 
deſirous of the honour of that office. Cicero, eri! 
notwithſtanding his being advanced in years, tere 
ſuffered himſelf to become the dupe of a RF 
oung man, and brought over the ſenate to 
his intereſt. His friends ſoon blamed him men 
for this falſe ſtep, and it was not long before diſce 
he himſelf perceived that it would be his find 
ruin, and that he had betrayed the liberty of Nord 
his country. For Cæſar had no ſooner eſta- Up. 
bliſhed his power by obtaining the conſular 
authority, than he forſook Cicero, and be- 
coming reconeiled to Antony and Lepidus, 
united his power with their's, and divided ak 
the empire with them, as if it had been a Woo 
private eſtate. Being thus united, they drew 


ve 


nien. 
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1 On up a liſt of 200 perions *® whom they deſigned 
2, the to put to death, Their chief contention was 
h, he on the proſcription of Cicero, for Antony 
ry the vould come to no agreement till Ofawius 
perſon conſented to his death, Their conferences 
Antony were held with the utmoſt privacy near the 
; were MR city of Bononia, and laſted three days. They 
m the 3 | 
JCCame * Mr. Crevier obſerves, that according to 
is aud Dio, the number of the proſcribed exceeded 
128 © thoſe put to death by Sy/la, who made no ſcru- 
light. ple of owning that they amounted to 4700 citi- 
U Fon ens of all ranks. For Sylla proſcribed only 
friends his enemies, and his friends, at leaſt, had no- 
ſulſhip » thing to tear; but here the caſe was different ; 
ſhould tor, as the friends of one had been the enemies 
4 affairs of the other, the being attached to either was a 
man! ” WM ifficient reaſon for being included in the pro- 
7 only ſcription: but Ofavius, when he became maſ- 
3 ter of the empire under the name of Auguſtus, 
p 7 7 : was aſhamed of his paſt cruelties, and there- 
nate to fore probably endeavoured to deſtroy all monu- 
ed him ments of them, and the writers did not dare to 
g before diſcover what the prince ſtrove to conceal. We 
” be his nd the number of ſenators reckoned at 130 ac- 
berty of cording to ſome, and at 300 according to others. 
ner eſta- ppian lays there were ſlain 2000 knights: but 
conſular s to the number of the citizens of the lower or- 
and be- er, we are quite in the dark. Thus it is evi- 
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aking the liſt of the proſcribed conſiit of only 
200 perions, 
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met in a place oppoſite to their camps, and 
were encompaſſed by a river, O&awvius is 
ſaid to have contended earneſtly for Cicero 
during the two firſt days, but delivered him 
up on the third. In the conceſſions they 
made to each other, Octavius agreed to de- 
ſert Cicero; Lepidus, his brother Paulus, and 
Antony, Lucius Caſar, his uncle. So entirely 
did rage and reſentment ſtifle in their minds 
all ſentiments of humanity; while they plain- 
ly ſnewed that no beaſt is more ſavage than 
man, when he abandons himſelf to the full 
gratification of his paſſions. 1 

In the mean time Cicero was with his bro- 
ther at his country-ſeat near Tu/culum ; 
where hearing of the proſcriptions, they re- 
ſolved to go to 4ftyra, a villa belonging to Ci- 
cero, ſituated near the ſea, and to ſet ſail from 
thence in order to join Brutus in Macedonia, 
Oppreſſed with grief, they travelled in their 
ſeparate litters; but frequently joining in 
converſation, affeftionately condoled with 
each other. Qintus, who wanted neceſſa- 
ries for the journey, was moſt diſcouraged ; 
and even Cicero had but a ſlender proviſion, 


\ 


| ; > WK 

* Beſides Cicero, to whom OZavius was ſo Wi hi 
much obliged, he proſcribed C. Foranius, who WR” 
had been his father's friend, and was his own, 


tutor when he was a child, | 7 T 
+ Now called Freſcati, the reader may find a 3 
deſcription of this celebrated retreat in Th: 


Warld diſplayed, vol. xvii. p. 224, 225. 
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ſt was therefore agreed, that Cicero ſhould 
make all poſſible haſte in Eis flight, and that | 


Auintus ſhould return home to provide neceſ- 


ſaries; then —_— embraced with many 
tears, they parted, bewailing their unhappy 
fate. 1 

A few days after, Quintus being Vetrayed 
by his ſervants to thoſe who came in ſearch 
of him, was flain, together with his ſon ; 


 plain- I but Cicero being carried to 4/yra, and finding 


a veſſel ready, immediately went on board, 
and failed with a proſperous pale as far as 
Circeium®* ; from thence he procceded to Caje- 
la, where he had a delightful country houſe, 
There he laid himſelf down on his bed ; but 
his ſervants, partly by their entreaties, and 
partly by force, perſuaded him to get again 
into his litter, and carried him toward the 
ſea fide. In the mean time the aitafins, com- 
manded by Herenius a centurion, and Popi- 


tended, when proſecuted for the murder 
of his father, came to the doors, and 


their enquiring for Cicero, the ſervants whom 


A promontory now called Mente Cirecej:, 
which is deſcribed by Mr. Adaliſan. See The 
World diſplayed, vol. xix. p. 112. 

Cajeta is now famous for a rock of marble, 
ſaid to be cleft by the earthquake that happened 
at our Saviour's death. See the above work, 
vol. xix. alſo p. 112. 9 

they 
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they found within, told them they knew rot 
where he was. But it is ſaid, that P-/legus, | 
a youth whom Cicero himſelf had inftructed in 
the liberal arts and ſciences, and was a ſreedman 
of his brother Quintus, let the tribune know, 
that they were carrying the litter through the 
cloſe and ſhady walks to the fea ſhore. The | 
tribune taking a few ſoldiers with him, now | 
ran to the place where the groves were tcr- 

minated by the ſea: but Cicero no ſooner 
beheld Herennius running through the walks, 
than he ordered his litter to be ſet down, and 
putting his left hand to his chin, as was his 
cuſtom, looked ſtedfaſtly at the murderers. i 
His ſqualid appearance, and his perſon waſt- 
ed with anxiety, had ſuch an fie on the | 
attendants of Herennius, that moſt of them 
covered their faces, while that centurion 
murdered him, as he ſtretched his neck out 
of the litter, Thus fell Cicero in the 64th 
year of his age. Herennius, by Antony's 
command cut off his head, and alſo his hands, 
becauſe with theſe he had written his Philip- 
Pics. When theſe were brought to Rome, 
Antony, who was holding an aſſembly for 
the choice of magiſtrates, on ſeeing them 
ſaid, Now let us put an end to our freſcriptions. 
He afterwards cauſed his head to be fixed up 
between his hands over the Roſtrat. Ag ght 

le 


The 43d year before the Chriſtian æra. 
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filed the Roman people with horror, who, in 
theſe dreadful objects, imagined they be- 
Ineld the image of Antenp's cruel ſoul, 
Antony, however, delivered up Philologus 
to Pomponia, the wife of Quinte, who, aCc- 
cording to ſeveral authors, beſides other cruel 


puniſhments, made him cut off his own fleſh 


by piece meal, boil, and eat it; but Tiro, 


Cicero's freedman, has not ſo much as men- 


tioned the treachery of Philologus. 

Long after, Ofawirs Cz/ar viſiting one of 
Bis grandſons, found him with one of Cicero's 
books in his hand; but the youth being a- 
raid, ſtrove to hide it under his gown, 
Sv hich Cz/ar obſerving, took it, and turnin 
Pver a great part of the book ſtand ing, at la 
Peturned it, ſaving. My child, this was 
a learned man, and a lover of his coun- 
= try.”? 

= When OXawvizs had vanquiſhed Antony, be- 
ng then conſul, he made the fon of Cicero 
Wis colleague in that office; and during his 
onſulſhip, the ſenate or. ered all the: ſtatues 


o Roman. ever equalled, or at leaſt ſurpaſſed, 
Hirtony feaſted his eyes with the horrid ſpectacle, 
nd viewed it attentively with great burſts of 
ughter. His wife then placed the head before 
er, loaded it with reproaches, ſpit upon it, and 
aving put it on her knee, opened the mouth, 
nd pulling out the tongue, pierced it with her 
ockin, What brutal rage! What ſavage joy! 
Vhat poor, what impotent malice ! bt 


of 
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of Antony to be taken down; defaced all the! 
other monuments of his honour, and decreed 
that none of his family ſhould ever be named 
Marcus. 
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In comparing Demoſthenes with Cicero, II 
ſhall not attempt an exact compariſon be-. 


tween their talents as great orators; it may M Cappa- 
however be proper to obſerve, that the for. Wſend th 
mer applied all his natural abilities and ac. Mpylunde 
quired knowledge to his improvement in ora. the wh 
tory, and far ſurpaſſed in force and energy Have t 
all his cotemporaries ; in grandeur of ſtyle, His hu: 
all that were diſtinguiſhed by the pomp of WE<mpt 
declamation ; in {kill and accuracy, the mot Mer the 


eminent profeſſors of rhetoric. Cicero's learn- 
ing was more various and diffuſive ; he ap- 
plied to different fudies, and has left many 


erei gn 
iline ar 


dredicti 


philoſophical treatiſes; but he too much in- PD, 
dulged his incligation to raillery, and uſed a : 
the bar wit and pleaſantry. Demaſt henes, on mted WU 
the contrary, was more reſerved; in com- The 
mending himſelf, he was delicate and ino. dwith 
fenſive, and never praiſed himſelf, but when ribery 
ſome important occaſion rendered it neceſ-. onl) 
ſary; but Cicero, by his boaſting ſhewed aufem t. 
extraordinary degree of vanity, and an in- herefo 


ournir 
eople h 
Ver, ſp 


e thirſt of fame. 
Thè power of perſuading and governing 
the people was poſſeſſed by them both; « 


that thoſe who had armies and camps at con: acedon; 
mand, ſtood in need of their aſſiſtance. It 1; avellec 
juflly ſaid, that nothing ſo clearly ſhews the 7s | 

L, 


tempers of men, as authority and powef, 
7 Which 
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deſigns of the Macedonian ambaſſadors: after 
his return, he purſued the ſame plan of poli- 
tics, continuing to oppoſe Antipater and the MW 
Macedonians, On the other hand, Cicero was 
reproached in the ſenate by Lælius, for ſitting 
filent, while O#awvizs, a beardleſs ſtriplino, 
demanded leave to ſtand for the conſulſhip, 
though by law he was unqualified for that 
oſfice; and Brutus, in his epiſtles, cenſursM 
him for cheriſhing a greater and more inſup. | 
8 tyranny, than that he and his friend 

d removed. 
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Fresgn N giving the lives of Dion and 
5 2 Brutus, we ſhall make it appear, 
= that neither the Grecians nor the 
LU VN Romans had the leaſt. reaſon to be 
. diſpleaſed with the academy “, 
ince one of them was both eotemporary, and 


inti- 


The academy was the ſchool of Plato. It 
ras ſituated at a ſmall diſtance from Athens, 
nd conſiſted of ſhady woods, and ſolitary walks 
for ſtudy and meditation. It was much fre- 
quented by all forts of people, eſpecially thoſe 
hat applied themſelves to the ſtudy of philoſo- 
phy, who reſorted thither in great numbers to 
E 2 Plato's 
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intimately acquainted with Plato, and the 
other was from his youth inſtructed in his 
philoſophy : they were both trained up in 
the ſame {chool, and afterwards employed in 
nearly the ſame great and important conflicts, rang 
Hence they 1 that juſt maxim of their Him 
great maſter in the ſtudy of virtue, That houg 
« power and fortune muſt concur with juſ. by her 
« tice and prudence in the accompliſnment nd tt 
« of every thing great and glorious in the pf De 
« public affairs,” But both being unable tone 4, 
accompliſh the ends at which they aimed, MW&rchar 
were cut off by a violent death. Dio 
It will be neceſſary to introduce the life off as at 
Dion, with ſome account of Dionyſfus the Firſt, Mis G8 
who having ſeized on the government of H- Nnerit R 
racuſe, married the daughter of Hermocrate:, Diony/; 
a Syracu/an; but in an inſurrection of the hence 
citizens before the government was well eſta . Nich 2 
bliſhed, ſhe was abuſed in ſo barbarous and; give 
outrageous a manner, that from a ſenſe oh, de 
ſhame, ſhe put a period to her life. Diom- reat a 
fius, however, being ſoon firmly eſtabliſhed elped 
on the throne, he married two wives at once,Whyſt el; 
Doris, a native of Locris, and Andromac bi, idence 
daughter to Hipparinus, a Syracu/an of hig undat 
rank, who had been colleague with Dionyſius, „ the 
on his being firſt choſen general, Diony/ulhgm 7, 
ſeemed to have an equal affection to theleW,, be 


. ough 
Plato's lectures, which he conſtantly read inſſÞents 


that place. Potter's Antiquities of Gre.ce, vol. i. maſte 
Page 40s | | ated 11 
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id the omen, he entertaining both of them at his 
in his table, and lying with them by turns. The 


up in NCyracuſans were, however, deſirous that their 
oyed 1n country woman ſhould be preg to the 
nf110ts, ſtranger; but Doris had the happineſs to bear 
f ther um a ſon, while Ariſtomache the Syracu/an, 
« 'That though the king ardently deſired to have iſſue 
ith jul-Bby her, long diſappointed his expectations; 


1ſhment Wand this occaſioned the death of the mother 
s in the BWbf Doris, whom Dionyſius accuſed of prevent- 
nable toBWng Ari/tomache's conception, by potions and 
aimed, Henchantments. 

Dion, who was the brother of Ariſfomache, 
vas at firſt honourably received at court, on 
is ſiſter's account: but afterwards his own 
erit procured him the affection and eſteem of 
Diony/ius, who among other marks of his confi- 


ie life of 
the Firſt, 
nt of Sy- 
"mocr ates, 


n of th'BWence, ordered his treaſurers to ſupply him 
well eſta-MWyvith all the money he ſhould demand; but 
rous ano give him an account the ſame day of what 
, ſenſe o!Fhey delivered to him. Dion had naturally a 
. Diony-Wreat and noble mind: and a happy incident 
ſtabliſhedMWelped to inſpire and confirm him in the 
s at once, Woſt elevated ſentiments. By a peculiar pro- 
:dromachtWidence, which at a diſtance laid the 


; of higloundations of the liberty of Syracuſe, Pla- 
 Dionyſ1u FW, the moſt celebrated of philoſophers came 
Diony/1Wom Italy, and ſettled in that city. Dion 
1 to theleſWon became his friend and diſciple, and 

ough very young, made great improve- 
ly read inſſſÞþents under the leſſons of ſo excellent 
5. ce, vol. i maſter: for, though he had been edu- 
Ft: ated in a luxurious and voluptuous court, 


here the ſupreme good was thought to con- 
women 3, ſiſt 
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ſiſt in pleaſure, he had no ſooner imbibed 
the fir t principles of that philoſophy which 
points. out the road to viitue, than his foul 
panted after it with a generous ardour : when 


42 


judging with the ſimplicity of a young man, 
from his own propenſity to goodneſs, that 
thoſe doArines would have the fame effect on 
Diouyſius, he could not reſt till he had pre- 
vailed on the tyrant to admit and hear 
his beloved maſter. Dionyſius conſented, 
and Plato was introduced. Virtue in general 
was the ſudject of his diſcourſe; in parti. 
cular they diſputed on fortitude, which the 
hiloſopher proved, that of all men tyrants 
had the leaſt pretence to; then treating of 
equity, he expatiated on the happineſs of the 
juſt, and the miſerable ſtate of thoſe who paid 
no regard to juſtice. Here the tyrant ſtung 
to the quick, and unable to anſwer his argu- 
ments, would not ſuffer him to proceed, and 
was highly offended at the reſt of the audi. 
tors, who had liſtened to his diſcourſe with 
wonder and delight. He aſked Plato, What 
buſineſs he had in Sicily, I came hither, 
„ ſaid he, ta ſeek an honeſt man.” 


«« appears then, returned the tyrant, that 


% thou haſt loſt thy labour.” Dien though 
that he would give no farther proof. of hi: 


diſpleaſure 3 but Plato being in haſte to least 


Sicily, he ſuddenly canveyed him on board! 
galley, in which Pollis the Lacedæmonian wa 
returning to Greece ; but the tyrant private! 
perſuaded him to kill Plato during the voy 
age. or at leaſt ta fell him far a ſlave. Fo 
« this, ſaid he, will do him no injury, fivc 
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« according to his own maxims, being a juſt 
« man, he will enjoy as much happineſs in 
as in being free.“ It is 
ſaid, that this fellow ſold. Plato to the Ægi- 
netes, who were at war with the Athenians, 
aud Fad publiſhed a decree, that whatever 
Athenian was taken on their coafts, ſhould be 
immediately expoſed to ſale. 

Dion, however, continued to enjoy the 
eſteem and confidence of Dionyſſus, who bore 
with patience the freedom with which he 
ſometimes talked to him ; entruſted him with 
the moſt conſiderable employments, and ſent 
him on an honourable''embaſly to Carthage. 
Dionyfrus one day ridiculing the government 
of Gels, formerly king of Syracuſe, and ſay- 
ing, in alluſion to his name, that he was the 
laughing-ſtock of * Sicily, the whole court ex- 
tolled the ſmartneſs of the pun ; but Dion 
replied, that he was to blame to talk 
thus of a prince, whoſe wiſe and equi- 
table conduct had given the Syracu/ans a 
favourable opinion of a monarchical go- 
rernment, * You, Sir, obtained the crown, 
* ſaid he, by being truſted for Gelon's ſake, 
but for your ſake, no man will ever be 
* truſted after ne Dionyſus being at 
length dangeroufly ill, Dion endeavoured to 
düſcourſe with him in behalf of his children 
by Ariſtomache; but the phyſicians were too 
quick for him, for in order to ingratiate 
themſelves with the next heir, they, accord- 


„ Ting fignifies a laughing-tock, 
| ing 
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ing to Timæus, gave him, at his deſire, a doſe 
to procure him ſleep, but made it ſo ſtrong, 
that it deprived him of his ſenſes, and cloſed 
his ſleep with death. 

In the firſt council the young Dionyſfus held 
with his friends, Dien talked with ſuch judg- 
ment on the mea{ures molt proper to be ta- 
ken, that the reſt of his Mans when 
compared with him, appeared like children. 
To avert the danger of a war with the Car- 
thaginians, he offered to fail immediately to 
Africa, and to ſettle a 750g upon honour- 
able terms; but if the king was rather in- 
clined to a war, he propoſed to fit out and 
maintain fifty galleys at his own expence. 
Dionyſius received theſe friendly offers with 
the greateſt cordiality and pleaſure; but 
the courtiers imagining that his generoſity 
was a reflection upon them, took every op- 

ortunity of incenſing the king againſt him, 
Yo intimating, that he intended to ſurprize 
the government, and by the help of that na- 
val force, to confer the ſupreme authority on 
the children of his ſiſter Andromache. Indeed, 
their envy and hatred chiefly aroſe from his 
manner of life, which was a continual] re- 
proach to their's; for having ſoon obtained 
an aſcendant over the young prince, who had 
been wretchecly educated, they perpetually 
ſupplied him with new amuſements, kes ing 
him conſtantly employed in feaſting, aban- 
doned to women, and all ſhameful pleaſures. 
It 1s ſaid, that, in the beginning of his reign, 
he made a debauch which laſted three months, 
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during which his palace was ſhut againſt all 
perſons of ſenſe, and being crowded with 
drunkards, reſounded with low buffoonery, 
obſcene jeſts, lewd ſongs, dances, maſque- 
rades, and all kinds of licentious mirth. It 
1s therefore eaſy to imagine, that nothing 
could be more diſguſtful to them than the 
preſence of the wiſe and ſober Dion, who 
gave into none of their pleaſures. For this 
reaſon, 2 his virtues in thoſe colours 
of vice moſt likely to diſguiſe them, they 
repreſented his gravity as arrogance, and his 
freedom of ſpeech as ſeditious inſolence. On 
his offering wiſe advice, they treated him as 
a ſour pedagogue, who obtruded his lectures, 
and ſchooled his prince without being aſked. 
It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that Dion had 
naturally ſomething auſtere and rigid in his 
behaviour, that ſeemed to proceed from a 
haughtineſs of temper, not only capable of 
— a young prince, educated from his 
infancy amidſt flattery and the moſt abject 
ſubmiſſion; but thoſe of his friends who were 
moſt ſincerely attached to him; therefore, 
while they loved him for his 3 and 
8 they blamed him for his beha- 
viour, which they obſerved was unſuitable to 
the character of one who had any concern in 
the management of political affairs. But not- 
vithtanding this defect, he continued to be 
highly reſpected, as his ſuperior abilities, 
and tranſcendant merit, rendered him the 
principal ſupport of the goverrnment, though 
he was well convinced, that he owed his 
| greatneſs 
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greatneſs leſs to the friendſhip of the kings 
than to his danger. 
Dion imagined, that the vices of young 
Diony/ius were owing ſolely to his bad edu- 
cation, and entire ignorance of bis àuty, and 
therefore thought that the beſt remedy for 
them would be to engage him, if poſſible, in 
a courſe of liberal ſtudies, and to inſpire him 
with a taſte for thoſe ſciences that tend to re- 
gulate the temper and the manners: for that 
prince was not void of genius, and had a 
natural propenſity to what was good ana wir- 
tuous. But his father dreading, leſt his be- 
ing allowed to converſe with the wiſe and 
virtuous, ſhould make him endeavour too 
ſoon to aſcend the throne, kept him in cloſe 
confinement, where, from ignorance of better 
things, he employed himſelf in making little 
chariots, tables, candleſticks, ſtools, and 
other things of wood, For, ſo diffident and 
ſuſpicious was Diony/rus the Elder, that he 
would not ſuffer a barber to cut his hair with 
a pair of ſciſſars, but made one of his atten- 
dants finge it off with a live coal. Not his 
brother, or his ſon, were allowed to enter 
his apartment without being ſtripped naked 
by his guards, and putting cn other cloaths. 
Leptines, his brother, once explaiming the 
fitvation of a place, took a javelin from one 
of the guard, to trace out the plan; at which 
the tyrant was ſo incenſed, that he cauſed the 
poor ſoldier, who gave him the weapon, to 
e put to death; and he ſlew Mar/ as, one of 
his captains, for dreaming that he had _ 
im; 
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him; ſuppoſing that he would not have 
dreamt 0; it, had it not employed his wak- 
ing thoughts, Yet this timorous mortal, 
made thus wretched by his continual fears, 
was offended at Plato for not allowing him 
to be the braveſt man in the world, 

Dion adviſed the young prince to apply to 
ſtudy, and to ſend for Plato, the greateſt of 
all philoſophers, that by his inſtructions he 
might improve in virtue, and render his mind 
like that Divine Exemplar of ſupreme truth 
and cxccllence, from whence reſults all the 
beauty and harmony viſible in the ſyſtem of 
the univerſe: by which means he would give 
happineſs both to himſelf and his people; 
while his ſubjects, won by his juſtice and 
moderation, would voluntarily vield him 
that obedience as a father, which they now 
paid him by conſtrain, as a deſpotic ſove- 
reign. Fear and force, a great navy, and 
* a numerous guard of Barbarians, ſaid he, 
& are not, as thy father thought, the ada- 
„% mantine chains which bind faſt the regal 
e power. On the contrary, the ſofter bands 
„% of love and affection, procured by juſtice 
« and clemency, are {ironger and more 
« proper to {ecure a permanent dominion, 
than the galling ſhackles of conſtraint. 
Bciides, while a prince far ſurpaſſes others 
« in the richneſs of his apparel, and in the 
% ſplendor of his houſe, furniture, and equi- 

page, it is a diſhonour to him not to excel 
the vulgar in the more noble attainments 
« of wiſdom and virtue.“ 
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Diſcourſes of this nature, frequently re- 
peated, enflamed the young prince with an 
ardent deſire of knowing and converſing with 
Plato : he therefore wrote to him in the moſt 
obliging and preſſing terms; and diſpatched 
couriers after couriers to tens, while Dion 
added his entreaties, and the Pythagorean phi- 
loſophers wrote to him from Jzaly, to per- 
ſuade him to undertake the direction of a 
young prince perverted by power, and to 
reclaim him by the force of reaſon and phi- 
loſophy. Plato, unable to reſiſt ſollicita- 
tions of ſuch force, and vanquiſhed by the 
conſideration of the advantages Sicily might 
acquire from his voyage, at length ſuffered 
himſelf to be ade 
In the mean time the flatterers of Dionyſius, 
terrified at the reſolution he had taken, con- 
trary to their remonſtrances, perſuaded Dio- 
nyfius to recall Philiftius from baniſhment, 
who was not only an able ſoldier, but a great 
hiſtorian *, very eloquent and learned, and a 
zealous aſſertor of the tyranny ; hoping to 
ſet him up in oppoſition to Plato and his phi- 
loſophy. At the ſame time others accuſed 
Dien to the king, of holding a ccrreſpon- 
_ dence with Theodotes and Heraclides, in order 
to ſubvert the monarchy. It is not indeed 


| Improbable, that he hoped by the arrival of 


® He wrote the hiſtory of Egypt in twelve 
books: that of Sicily in eleven, and of Diony- 
ſius the Furſt, in ſix; all of which are entirely 
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Plato, to render Dionyſius more moderate and 
equitable; but that if he was not to be re- 
claimed, it is likely he reſolved to depoſe 
him, and to reſtore the ancient common— 
wealth of the Syraciſans. 

In this ſt ate of affairs, Plato arrived in Si- 
cily, and was received with the higheſt marks 
of honour and reſpect. On his landing, he 
found one of Dienyſius's fineſt chariots attend- 
ing upon him; and that prince offered a ſa- 
crifice, as if the gods had bleſſed him with 
ſome peculiar favour : the citizens alſo en- 
tertained great hopes of a ſpeedy reforma- 
tion ; for now a modeſt decorum was obſerv- 
ed at court, and the king himſelf returned 
obliging anſwers to every perſon to whom he 
gave audience. The people became eager] 
intent on the ſtudy of philoſophy, ſo that it 
is ſaid all the apartments in the court itſelf, 
like ſo many ſchools of geometricians, were 
covered with the duſt ale by thoſe ſtudents 
in deſcribing mathematical figures. 

Soon after, there being a ſolemn ſacrifice 
in the caſtle, the herald having, according 
to cuſtom, prayed for the long continuance 
of the na government, Diony/ius, who 
was not far from him, ſaid, What! will 
„you never ceaſe curſing me?“ This ex- 
preſſion greatly alarmed Ppiliſtius and his 
party, who concluded that time and habit 
maſt give Plato an invincible aſcendant over 
Diony/ius, ſince his being there only a few 
days could ſo entirely change his diſpoſi.1on, 


They therefore united all their efforts againſt 
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him, and labovred in concert to render the 
zeal of Dion and Plato ſuſpected by the prince, 
by r-preſentirg to all who would give them 
a hearing, that it was viſible Dion made uſe 
of Plato's eloquence to enchant. Dion yſius, that 
when he was perſuaded to part with the re- 

cy, he himſelf might ſeize it, and ſottle 
it upon the children of his ſiſter /riearache : 
while others ſeemed to reſent 1t as a great in- 
dignity, that the {:henians, who had formeriy 
invaded Sicily both by ſea and land, without 
being able to take Syracuſe, ſhould now, by 


I 


means of a ſingle ſaphiſt overturn the whole 
empire of Diemſſus, by perſuading him to 
diſmiſs his guard of 10,c00 ſpearmen, to lay 


aſide his fleet of 400 galleys, and to diſband 


a great army of horſe and foot, in order to 
ſeek in the academy an unknown and imagi- | 


— 


hon fps + 


nary bliſs, while he refigned the ſubſtantial | 
enjoyments of empire, riches, and pleaſure, * 


to Dion and his ſiſter's children. 


Such diſcourſes ſoon raiſed in the mind of 


Diinyſius the moſt violent ſuſpicions of Dica, 
whom he treated with apparent averſion, A 
letter was alſo privately brought to Dionyſſus, 
written by Diou to the Carthaginian ambaſla- 
dors, wherein he ſaid, That when they ſpoutd 
treat of peace with Dionyſus, he would adv;;! 
them net to open the conferences but in his pre- 
Jence, becauſe he would eli them ia making 15: 
treaty- more firm aud laſting. Dionyfius ſhewed 
this letter to Phil;/Zius, and having concerted 
with him the meaſures proper to be taken, he 
pretended to receive Dion again to fayorr; 
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but ſoon after leading him alone to the ſea 
do below the citadel, ſhewed him the let- 
ter, and accuſed him of having entered into 


2a Hague againſt him with the Carthaginians. 


Dion attempted to juſtify himſelf, but he re- 

ſuſed to hear him, and forcing him to go on 

board a veſſel, which lay there for that pur- 

pote, ordered the {ailors to leave him on the 
coait of tals. 

This unjult treatment could not fail of 
making much noiſe ; it hon ever gave freſh 
courage to the citizens of Syracuſe, who ex- 

Red that the general diicontent it occa- 
noned, and the dittruſt it would in; ip! ire of the 
king, would produce an alteration in = 
ſtate. When Di: neus perceived this he wa 
alarmed, and endeavoured to pacify Dien's 
friends, by pretending that he had only ſent 
him out of the way tor a ce Mun time, leſt he 
ſhould be prompted by pation to puniſh his 
obitinacy with greater ſeverit ; and allowing 
bis relations two ſhips, he gave them leave to 
tran{port to him his riches ; and ſervants; for 
Dion had the equipagc of a king. 

Dion was no ſooner gone than the tyrant 
removed Plato into the citade in appearance 
to do him honour, but in reality tn ſecure his 
perſon, and prevent his following Dion, and de- 
claring to the W hoOle world how it juriouſly that 
great man had been treated, But now, charm'd 
wich the pleaſare of his converiation, Picm- 


us, in a ſhort time, conceived an eſteem, or 


rather fondneſs for him, that aroie to a jea- 
loufy that could not ufer a rival: he was 
F 2 deſirous 
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deſirous of engroſſing him wholly to himſelf, 
of reigning ſolely in his affections, and of 
being the only object of his love and eſteem. 
From this tyrannic friendſhip, he ſeemed &1- 
poſed to give him all his treaſures and autho- 
rity, provided he would only have a greater 
regard for him than for Dion. Plato ſuffered 
much from this extravagant affection, which 
was ſometimes accompanied with fond re- 
ſpeR, an unbounded effuſion of heart, and an 
endleſs ſwell of tender ſentiments; at others, 
it was attended with reproaches and menaces, 
and ſoon after with repentance, excuſes, and 
humble entreaties for pardon. | 
About this time a war breaking out, Drony- 
'fius was obliged to give Plato his liberty, and 
to allow him to return home; but before his 
departure, he promiſed him that he would re- 
call Dion the next ſummer, He was not ſo 
good as his word ; however, he ſent him the 
produce of his eſtate, and defired Plato to ex- 
cuſe his breach of promiſe ; aſſuring him, 
that he would ſend for him as ſoon as a peace 
was concluded, and in the mean time deſired 
that Dion would not make any diſturbance, 
nor ſpeak ill of him among the Greeks, This 
Plato ſtrove to effect, by keeping Dion em- 
ployed in his philoſophical ſtudies in the aca- 
demy. He lodged in the city of Athens, and 
bought a country ſeat, which, on his return to 
Sicily, he gave to Speu/ippus, his moſt con- 
ſtant companion ; for Plato endeavoured to 


ſoften the auſterity of Dion's manners, by 
blending 
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blending it with the elegance and facetious 
pleaſantry of Spe u ſippus. | 
While Dion was at Athens, it fell to Plato's 
turn to exhibit a public ſpectacle, and defra 
the expence of à chorus of boys. Dion took 
the whole charge upon himſelf: for Plato, 
who ſtudied every occaſion of producing him 
to the public, was well pleaſed at reſigning 
that honour to him, as his magnificence 
might render him ſti]] more beloved and 
eſteemed by his countrymen. Dion viſited 
likewiſe ſeveral of the other cities of Greece, 
where he was entertained by perions of the 
higheſt rank, and the moſt profeund ſtateſ- 
men. His converſation and manners were 
free from every thing rude and unbecoming; 
he had a modeſt, ſimple, and unaffected air, 
and was particularly diſtinguiſhed by the ele- 
vation of his genius, the extent of his know- 
ledge, and the wiſdom of his reflections. He 
every where received the higheſt honours, 
and the Lacedemonians made him a citizen of 
Sparta, though D:on;/7us at that time actually 
aſſiſted them with a powerful ſupply in their 


war againſt the Thebans, But ſo many 


marks of eſteem alarming the tyrant's jea- 
louſy, he put a ſtop to the remittance of Dz- 
on's revenues, and applied them to his own 
uſe. However, being afraid that his treat- 
ment of Plato would make him paſs for the 
enemy of the philoſophers, he invited the 
moſt learned men of Haly to his court, where 
holding frequent afſemblies, he weakly en- 
deavoured to ſhew, that he excelled them in 

F 3 eloquence, 
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eloquence, and the moſt profound knowledge, 
very impertinently making uſe of what he 
had occaſionally learced from Plato. This 
made lim perccive what he had loſt by not 
having made a better uſe of that treaſure of 
wildom, once in his poſſeſſion, and as in ty- 
rants every thing is violent and irregular, 
D:onv/ius, on a iudden, became eagerly bent 
on recalling him, and not only * Ar- 
chytas, and ſeveral other Pythagerean philo- 
ſophers to write to him, but ſent ſeveral of 
his friends to entreat his compliance, and 
alſo wrote « letter to him with his own hand, 
in which he declared, that if he refuſed to 
oblige him, Dion muſt expect no favour from 
him ; but upon his arrival, he might diſpoſe 
or every thing in his power. Plato could not 
reſiit theſe warm ſollicitations, and therefore 
ſailed the third time for Sicily. 

His arrival revived the hopes of the peo- 
ple, and the joy of Dienyfius was inex- 
preſvbie. But after the firit civilities were 
over, Plato reminded him of the promiſes 

2 had made in relation to Dion; but he at- 
tempted to amuſe him with excuſes and de- 
lays, which occaſioned ſome complaints. Dio- 
uin caretully concealed his ſentiments on 
that head, and endeavoured, by the genero- 
ity avd. complacency of his behaviour, to 
abate {'/ato's friendſhip for Dian. Plats diſ- 
ſembled on his fide, and though extremely 
exaiperated at fo notorious a breach of faith, 
kept his opinion to himſelf, While they 
were upon che terms, aad imagined that 
no 
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no body penetrated their ſecret, Helicon of Cy- 
icum, one of Plato's followers, foretold an 
eclipſe of the ſun; which happening accord- 
ing to his prediction. Dloniſius was fo ſur- 
prized aud aſtonilhed, that he made him a 
preſent of a talent of filver. 

At length the tyrant cauſed Dien's eſtate to 
be fold, "and converted the money to his 
own aſe; and obligiag Viaio to remove from 
an apartment he had in the gardens of the pa- 
lace, gave him a lod ging among his guards, 
who having long hated that philoſopher, were 
defirous of defiroyins | him, from the {uppo- 
tion that he had advited D zony/ins o TC- 
nounce the tyranny, Gn band them, and live 
with no other guard but the love of his peo- 
ple. Archytas 5 now hearing of Plato' s dan- 
ger, immediately {ent a galley WIN ambaſla- 
dors to demand him of Dion fins, alledging 
Pe ſore 
Plats departure, Dionsius made great enter- 
tainments, and ſhewed him all external marks 
of kindneſs; bat couic not forbear ſay- 
ing, When thou art at hoe among the 
64 Philoſophers thy companions, thou wilt 
% doubtleſs compia in ot me, and enumerate 
„ my faults.” To which Late aniwered 
ſmiling, We ſhall never, I Hope, be fo 
“ much at a loſs tor {ubietts of diſcourſe in 
the academy, as to talk of thee,” Thus, 
it is ſaid, Plato was diſmiſſed; but his own 


* Archytas the celebr ated Pythægorean, was 
the chief magiſtrate of Tarentum in {oly. 
Writings 
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writings do not perfectly agree with this re- 
lation. | 

Plato had no ſooner NN Sicily, than 
Dionyfins threw off all reſerve, and married 
his ſiſter, Dion's wife, contrary to her incli- 
nations, to one, of his friends named Timo- 
crates, This unworthy treatment was, in a 
manner, the ſignal of the war: for from that 
moment Dion reſolved to attack the tyrant 
with open force ; but Plato, on accouut of 
the hoſpitable treatment he had received from 
Dionyſius, and his own advanced age, reſolved 
to continue neuter. On the other hand, 
Speuſippus, and the reſt of Dion's friends, en- 
couraged him to go and reſtore the liberty of 
Sicily, which opened its arms to him, and 
was ready to receive him with the utmoſt 
joy. This was really the diſpoſition of Syra- 
cuſe, which Speu/ippus, while he reſided there 
with P/a/o, had ſufficiently experienced: for 
the inhabitants generally agreed in their 
wiſhes and prayers, that Dion would under- 
take the deliverance of his country, and 
come thither, though without either navy, 
men, horſes, or arms ; but embarking in the 
firſt veſſel he met with, lend the Sicilians only 
his perſon and name againſt Dionyſius. 

Dion, the better to conceal his deſign, em- 
ployed his friends privately in —_ of 
troops; and many ſtateſmen and philoſophers 
gave him their aſſiſtance. But what is very 
ſurprizing, of all thoſe Dionyſius had baniſhed, 
who were not leſs than a thouſand, only twen- 
ty-five accompanied him in this * 
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the reſt through fear, declining the under- 
taking. The iſle of Zacynthus was the place 
of rendezvous, where the troops aſſembled, 
which did not amount to 800 men: but they 
had all ſignalized themſelves in many great 
engagements; were robuſt, extremely well 
diiciplined, and ſuch as by their example 
were proper to encourage and animate the 
numerous forces Dion was in hopes of finding 
in Sicily. Yet theſe men were no ſooner in- 
formed that the expedition was againſt Dio- 
#y/ius, than they were filled with conſterna- 
tion, and repented their having engaged in 
the enterprize, which they conſidered as the 
effect of the utmoſt raſhneſs and folly : nor 
were they leſs offended at their commanders, 
and thoſe who had enliſted them, without 
letting them know the defign of the war, 
Dian had at this time occaſion for all his elo- 
quence to reanimate his troops, and diſſipate 
their fears: but he having informed them, 
with an aſſured, though modeſt tone, that in 
this expedition he dick not lead them as ſol- 
diers, but as officers, to place them at the 
head of the Syracu/ars and all the people of 
Sicily, who had been long prepared for a re- 
volt. they became entirely ſatisfied, and de- 
fired nothing ſo much as to proceed on their 
voyage. Ta 
Dion having prepared a magnificent ſacri- 
fice to Apolio, marched in proceflion to the 
temple at the head of his Eldiers, all com- 
pleatly armed; and aſter the ſacrifice, gave 
them a feaſt in the public Circus, or place of 
exerciſe 
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exerciſe of the Zacynthians ; on which occa- 
ſion they were {truck with wonder at behold- 


ing the multitude of gold and filver veſſels, 
and the tables farniſhed with a magnificence 


that ſeemed to ſurpaſs the fortune of a private 


man, whence they concluded, that one poſ- 


ſeſſed of tuth treaſure, would not engage in 
ſo hazardous an enterprize, without well- 
grounded hopes of ſucceis, and a certainty of 


rectivins {afficient ſupplies from his flicnds. 


After the libations aud cuitomary prayers, the 
moon was eclipſed; which gave no ſarprize | 
to Dion, who was well acquainted with the 
cauſe ; but it being nece{ary that the ſoldiers, | 
who were ſtruck with terror, ſhould be ſatiſ- 


fied and encouraged, Maltas, the diviner, 


ſtanding up, bid them not be afraid, but ex- 
pect an happy event, becauſe the gods thus 


foretold, that ſomething at preſent glorious 


and refplendent ſhould be eclipſed and ob- 


ſcured. Now nothing, added he, can 
* he more reſplendent than the tyranny oh 
« Dionyſius ; but its luſtre will thus be in 
4 ſtantly extinguiſhed, upon your arrival i 

ey '- + OM 
Lion's troops embarked on board two tran 
ſports, which were attended by a third no 
o large, and by two galleys of thirty oars 
Beſides the arms of his ſoldiers, he too! 
2000 ſhields, a great number of lances an 
darts, and a vaſt quantity of proviſions; o 
account of his reſolving to keep out at ſea 
for having received advice that Philiſtus wi 
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a _ ready to incercept him, was riding at 
_ the oy of Apulia, he was unwillin 
n= be pear 3 2 _ during 12 
& rale, an t 
ee Pachynus, 1 e * $; ro 
where the pilot adviied them to land in — 
Sy] obſerving that there was + 5 
ear an hurricane. But Dion, being unwilli g 
to make a deſcent too near the enemy afled 
by Pachynus, and ſoon after a furious on 
er attended with thunder and * 
wen drove his ſhips to the coaſt of Africs, 
where they were in danger of being daſhed 
to pieces againſt the rocks: the form n= 
3 by a calm but at length, a ſouch 
»—pr ee 8 2 un furled 
7 aving made 
gods, ſtood out to ſea for Seih. 1 = by 
manner they ran four days, and on the fifth 
entered the port of Mana, a ſmall town of 
Sicily, ſubje&t to the Cartbaginiaus, and go 
_ by Synalus, who was Dion's A 
mag" agg as he did not know it to 
* 5 $ ones he endeavoured to hinder his 
__ 8 ing. They made their deſcent 
ord in hand, without killing any of their 
. which Dion had itrictly ſorbidden; 
ng them to. retreat, they followed 
, + cloſe, entered the place with them, and 
ng poſſeſſion of it. But the two command- 
rs no ſooner met, than they embraced each 
other, and Dion reſtoring the place uninjured 
to Syzalus, he entertained the ſoldiers, and 
ſupplied 
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ed. 
1 %n With whatever he want 
9 ſtaid there ſome time to re- 


freſh themſelves after the fatigues they had 


5 hey not been 
during the ſtorm, had t 
2 tar Dreyfus was abſent, he having 


embarked ſome days before for the coaſt of 


icU by eighty veſſels. This agree- 
1 oer . 8 Uldiers earneſtly deſire 


to be led on againſt the enemy; on which 


Dion marched with them towards Syracuſe, 


and his troops were conſiderably encreaſed on 


the road by the great number of thoſe who 
came from all parts to join him. 


hi 1 n reaching Sy- 
The news of his arrival 7 Aer. 18.75 
racuſe, Timecrates, who had m 


wife, the ſiſter of Dionyſius, and commanded 


: 7 hed a 
a * ing his abſence, diſpatc | 
of _ dra facet advice of Dion's ia! 
_ But that courier, after his pri he =] 
Fah. when almoſt at his 8 ho doh 
ſo fatigued with having run the g 


t he was obliged to ſtop to 
—— tie hop In the mean time a wolf, 


7 f meat he 

by the ſmell of a piece o 

had in is alles. came to the place, - 
— away with both the fleſh and the wallet, 


ikewi is diſ- 
5 i had likewiſe depoſited his 
— 3 * after the man awaking, _ 
milün his bag, ſought for it a long time, ns 
_ „ it, reſolved to conceal him err; 
ad ot to go to the king without his wh 
na? ved By this means , 7ony/tas 1 
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1. rival of Dion, and then received the news 
e- from other hands. 

ad i Dion having advanced to the river Anapus, 
en which runs about ten furlongs from the city, 
ng ordered his troops to halt, and offer a ſacri- 


of |} fice on the bank to the riſing ſun. When all 
1 preſent ſeeing him with his head encircled 
with a wreath of flowers, which he wore on 
ich account of the ſacrifice, ſoon crowned them- 
uſe, ſelves in the ſame manner. He had been 
lon joined in his march by at leaſt 5ooo men, with 
ho whom he advanced towards the city. The 
principal inhabitants came out in white to 
r Sy- meet him at the gate; and, at the ſame time, 
' | the populace fell upon the tyrant's ſpies and 
aded 1 informers, a ſet of impious wretches abhorred 
ed a by gods and men, who made it their buſineſs 
pro- |} to = xx themſelves into all parts, and to 
,al in mingle in all companies, in order to inform 
| was |] the tyrant of whatever they ſaid or thought. 
part Theſe were the firſt victims to the fury of the 
op to people, and were immediately knocked on 
wolf, the head with ſtaves. When Timocrates, not 
eat he being able to join the garriſon in the citadel, 
e, and took horſe, and fled out of the city, filling 
vallet, I the places wherever he came with confuſion, 
lis diſ-I by his magnifying the number of Dion's forces, 
and in order to juſtify his having deſerted the 
city. 
By this time Dion appeared within ſight of 
-Ithe walls, marching at the head of his troops 
as pre- a armed, with his brother Me- 
the ar- Pacles on one fide, and on the other Callipus 
rxivalfthe Athenian, both crowned with chaplets of 
Vol. VII. G flowers. 
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flowers. He was followed by an hundred of 
his foreign ſoldiers, fine troops whom he had 
choſen for his guard; next to theſe marched 
the reſt of the army, with their ofticers at 
their head. The Syracy/arns beheld this as a 
facred proceſſion, or as the triumphal entry 
of liberty, after a baniſhment of torty-erght 
years. 
Dion had no ſooner entered the gate, than he 
commanded the trumpets to found in over to 
compoſe the tumult, and filerce being mace, 
an herald proclaimed, Thar Dion aud Mega- 
cles were ccme to abclifh the tyranny, and to free 
the Syraculans and all be proplc of Sicity / rem 
the yoke of the tyrant. And dettring to ha- 
rangue the people in perſon, he marched to 
the upper part of the city. Wherever he 
paſſed, the Syracuſans had ſet out on both ſides 
of the ſtreets tables and veſſels, ard had pre- 
pared their victims, aud as he marched before 
their houſes threw flowers upon him, adurei- 
ſing their vows and prayers to him as to their 
tutelar deity. Near the citadel ſtocd a ſun- 
dial upon an high pedeſtal, ereaed by Priory - 


ius. Dion placed himſelf upon it. and in 2 
ſpeech to the people, exhorted them to make 


uſe of their utmoſt efforts for the recovery and 
defence of their liberty. The Syraciſan, 
tranſported with joy and gratitude, elected 
him and his brother generals in chief, and at 
their deſire, joined with them twenty of the 
moſt conſiderable citizens, half of whom were 
choſen out of thoſe who had been baniſhed by 
Dionyſius, and returned with Dion. 
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Afterwards he took the caftle of Fpipolz, 
and having ſet at liberty all the citizens who 
were confined there, he fortifed it with 
ſtrong works. Seven days after Dionyſſus ar- 
rived from Tal,, and entered the citadel by 
fea, About the fame time a great number of 
carriages brought Hien the arms he had left 
with Sinalus, which he diftributed among 
thoſe of the citizens who were unprovided: 
all the feſt armed themſelves as well as they 
could, expreſſing the greateſt ardour and rea- 
dineſs for the ſervice. 

Dionyfins began with ſending ambaſſadors 
privateiy to Dion; but he declaring that the 
Spracs ſans being now iree, the overtures they 
had to make muſt be made in public, they 
addreſſed themſelves to the citizens, promi- 
ſing in the name of Dionyſſus to abate their 
taxes, and that they ſhould not be compelled 
to ſerve in the wars. Dion anſwered, that 
by way of preliminary, he muſt abdicate the 
tyranny; to which Dieny/ivs did not ſeem 
averſe, but proceeded to interviews and con- 
ferences ; which were nothing more than 
feints to gain time, and abate the ardour of 
the Syracu/ans, by the flattering hopes of a 
ſpeedy accommodation. Accordingly having 
impriſoned the deputies who were ſent to 
treat with him, he the next morning at day- 
break ſuddenly attacked, with great part of 
his troops, the wall with which Dion had en- 
compaſſed the citadel, and having made ſe- 
veral breaches in it, his forces fell with loud 
ſhouts and ſuch fury upon the Sraciſans, 
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that they all fled except Dion's foreign troops, 
who taking the alarm, haſted to their relief. 
Dien having in vain endeavoured to ſtop them, 
and thinking his example might have greater 
force than his words, which indeed could not 
be heard on account of the noiſe and tumult, 
ruſhed fiercely into the midſt of the ene- 
my, where he ſtood their charge with intre- 
pid bravery, and killed great numbers of 
them. He was wounded in the hand by a 
ſpear ; his armour was ſcarce proof againſt 
the great number of darts thrown at him ; 
and his ſhield being pierced through in many 
laces with ſpears and javelins, he was at 
length beat down; but he was immediatel 
reſcued and carried off by his ſoldiers. He left 
the command to Timonides, and mounting his 
horſe, rode thro” the city; rallied thoſe Syracu« 
ſans that fled, and taking the foreign ſoldiers 
who had been left to guard the quarter called 
Achradina, led them as a freſh reſerve againſt 
the enemy, who were already fatigued, and 
entirely diſcouraged by ſo vigorous and un- 
expected a reſiſtance. It was now no lunger 
a battle, but a purſuit. A great number of 
the tyrant's troops were ſlain, and the reſt 
eſcaped with difficulty into the citadel, while 
Dion loſt only ſeventy-four men, This being 
a very ſignal victory, the Syracu/ans gave each 
of the foreign ſoldiers an hundred minæ; and 
thoſe ſoldiers to honour Dion, preſented him 
a crown of gold. | : 
Soon after heralds came from Dionyſius, 
with ſeveral letters for Dion from the women 
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of his family, and with one from Dieny/ius 
himſelf. Dion cauſed them all to be read in 
a full aſſembly. That of Dionyſus had the 
form of a requeſt and juſtification, intermixed 
with the moſt terrible menaces apainſt the 
perſons who were deareſt to Dion, is ſiſter, 
wife, and ſon; and was wrote with an art 
and addreſs adapted to render Don ſuſpected. 
Dionyſius put him in mind of the zeal which 
he had formerly expreſſed for his govern- 
ment, He exhorted him at a diſtance, and 
with ſome obſcurity, though in terms ſuffi- 
ciently intelligible, not to aboliſh the tyranny 
entirely, but to preſerve it for himſelf; and 
adviſed him not to give the people their 
liberty, who were far from having a ſin- 
cere affection for him; nor to abandon his 
own ſafety, and that of his relations and 
friends to the caprice of an inconſtant multi- 
tude, 

This letter was no ſooner read, than it had 
all the effect Dionyſſus could deſire, The Sy- 
racu/ans overlooking Dion's magnanimity, in 
forgetting his deareſt intereſts, and even the 
tics of nature, to reſtore their liberty, ſuſ- 
pected that he lay under invincible obliga- 
tions to be favourable to Diony/ius ; they 
therefore began already to think of a new 
general, and it was with peculiar pleaſure 
they received the news of the arrival of He- 
raclides, He was one of thoſe who had been 
baniſhed by Dionyſius; he was a good ſoldier, 
was well known to the troops, from his hav- 
ing been a conſiderable commander under the 
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enn 
king; was brave and ambitious, and a ſecret 
enemy to Dion, with whom he had been at 


OF 


variance in Pelepennaſas. He came to Hra- 
ciſſe with Teven galleys and three other veilels, 
not to join Dion, but to make war on tte ty- 
rant. He firſt endeavoured to ingratiate him- 
ſelf with the-people; for which he was well 
qualiſed, by his having naturally a very in- 
ſinuating addreſs, proper to captivate the 
multitude, who love to be courted and flat- 
tered ; while Dien's auſtere gravity was be- 
come offenſive to them, eſpecially fince their 
late victory, which had rendered them vain 
and untractable, and made them expect to 
be treated like a popular ſtate, even before 
they had in reality obtained their freedom. 
The Syraciſans therefore immediately form- 
ed an aſtembly without being ſummoned, and 
choſe Heraclides admiral: but Dian coming 
unexpectedly thither, and complaining, that 
by conferring that truſt upon Heraclides, they 
cancelled what they had formerly granted to 
him, fr.ce he was no longer general in chief 
if another commanded at ſea, he obliged the 
Syracuſans aguinſt their will, to deprive Hera- 
clides of the otiice chey had fo lately conferred 
upon him. When the aſſembly broke up, 
Dion invited Heraclides to his houſe, and after 
ſome gentle reprimands for ſo ſtrange a con- 
duct in regard to him, in ſo delicate a con- 
juncture, in which the leaſt diviſion might 


prove fatal, he fummoned a new aflembly, 
and in the preſence of the whole people, ap- 
on 
the 


pointed Heraclides admiral, and prevailed 
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the citizens to allow him ſuch a guard as 
they had before granted to himſelf. 

Heraclides now openly pretended great re- 
ſpect for Hin, acknowledging his obliga- 
tions to him, and obeyed his orders with a 
promptitude and punctuality expreſſive of a 
mind entirely devoted to his ſervice ; but un- 
der-hand, by his intrigues and cabals, in- 
fluenced the people againſt him, and oppoſed 
all his debgns, involving him in continual 
perplexity and diſquiet. If he adviſed per- 
mitting Di«xy/ius to leave the citadel and re- 
tire in ſafety, he was accuſed of favouring, 
and intending. to ſave him; and if, 10 ſatisfy 
them, he continued the ſiege, he was reproach- 
ed with protracting the war, in order to 
continue in command, and to hold the citi- 
zens in ſubjection. 

In the city was a perſon named Ss, who 
was diſtinguiſned by his impudence, and 
thought that the perfection of liberty conſiſt- 
ed in unbounded inſolence and licentiouſ- 
neſs of ſpeech. This ſellow one day {tand- 
ing up in the aſſembly, railed at the citizens 
for their folly, in not perceiving that they 
had only exchanged a diflulute and drunken 
tyrant, ſor a ſober and crafty maſter, and 
then departed. The next day he ran naked 
through the ſtreets with his head and face 
covered with blood, and entering the market- 
place, told the people that Dion's foreign 
toldiers had lain in wait for him and affaulted 
him, at the ſame time ſhewing them a wound 
he had received in his head. Moſt of * 
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who were preſent exclaimed againſt the cru- 
elty and tyranny of Dion, for taking ſuch 
bloody methods to ſtop the mouths of the 
people. But though this was an irregular 
and tumultuous aſſembly, Dion came to vin- 
dicate himſelf, and proved that this fellow 
was brother to one of Dionyſius's guards; and 
ſhewed, that the tyrant having now no other 
method of providing for his own ſecurity, 
than by taking eee f of their diſſentions, 
had probably employed this man to raiſe a 
tumult in the city. The ſurgeons on ſearch- 
ing the wound, found it was only ſuperficial, 
and not made by a violent blow. Some 
brought a razor, which they ſhewed to the 
aſſembly, declaring that they had met 8%. 
and heard his complaint, when haſting to 
take thoſe whom he pretended were purſuing 
him, they could meet with no man, but found 
the razor lying near the place from which 

they obſerved 1 came, At length the ſer- 
vants of Sos gave evidence, that he left his 
houſe before break of day with a razor in his 
hand, Upon the hearing of theſe circum- 
ſtances Dion's accuſers retired, and the peo- 
ple having unanimouſly condemned Si to 
iuffer death, were once more reconciled to 
Dion, 

The people were, however, ſtill jealous of 
Dion's foreign troops, and became the more 
inſolent, from an advantage they ſoon after 
obtained at ſea againſt Philiſtius, who came 
with a grout fleet to the aſſiſtance of Diony 
ius, and whom they treated with great bar- 

| barity. 
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barity. Timonides, who was with Dion during 
all theſe tranſactions, in a letter to Speuſippus 
the philoſopher, ſays, that Philiſtius's galley 
running a-ground, he was taken priſoner, 
and being diſarmed and ſtripped, was, though 
an old man, expoſed naked to every kind of 
inſult : that afterwards they cut off his head, 
and giving his body to their children, bid 
them drag it along the Achradina, and then 
throw it into the quarry. 

After the death of Philiſtius, Diony/ius ſent 
to offer Dion the citadel, with all the arms, 
proviſions, and troops in it, and money to 
Pay them for five months, on condition of 

eing permitted to retire into Italy, where 
he would ſpend the reſt of his life, on his be- 
ing allowed the revenue of certain lands in 
the neighbourhood of Svracyſe. Dion referred 
him to the Syracu/ans, who being in hopes of 
ſhortly taking him alive, diſmiſſed his am- 
baſſadors without giving them an audience, 
On which Dionyſius leaving Apollecrates, his 
eldeſt ſon, to defend the citadel, and putting 
on board ſuch of his friends as were deareit 
to him, with his treaſures and moſt valuable 
effects, took the advantage of a fair wind, and 
without being perceived by Heraclides the 
admiral, made his eſcape. 

The citizens, now loudly exclaiming a- 
gainſt Heraclides for his negle&, he, to regain 
the:r favour, employed one of their orators 
to propoſe an equal diviſion of the lands, al- 
ledging, that as liberty was founded on equa- 
lity, ſo poverty and ſlavery were inſeparable 

companions, 
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companions. As Dien oppoſed this motion, 
Heraclides perſuaded the people not only to 
paſs this law, but to reduce the pay of the 
forcign troops, and to appoint new generals, 
that they might no longer be ſubject to the 
inſopportable ſeverity of Dien's diſcipline. 
To this the Syracuſaus agreed, and nominated 


twenty-five new officers, and among the 


reſt 


Heraciides, At the fame time they privately 
ſollicited the foreign ſoldiers to abandon Dien, 
and join with them, promiſing on that con- 
dition to make them citizens of Syracuſe. 
Thoſe generous troops, however, received 
the offer with diſdain; and placing him in 
the midſt of them, with a fidelity and affec- 
tion of which there are but few examples, 
made their bodies and arms a rampart for 
- him, and began to conduct him out of the 
city, without doing the leaſt violence to any 
one; but ſeverely reproaching all they met, 


with their perfidy and ingratitude. 


The Syracy/ans now contemning them on 
account of the ſmallneſs of their number, and 
attributing their moderation to their Want of 


courage, fell upon them in the rear, 


not 


doubting but that they ſhould put them all 
to the ſword before they got out of the city. 


Dion ſ:eming now reduced to the neceſſity of 


either fighting his fellow-citizens, or periſh- 
ing with his faithful troops, held out his 
hands to the Syracaſans, beieeching them in 


the moſt tender and affectionate manner to 
defiſt, pointing to the walls of the citadel, 


which were full of their enemies, who 
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the utmoſt joy ſaw all that paſſed. But find- 
ing that no perſuaſions could flop the impe- 
tuous torrent of the multitude, he command- 
ed his men not to at ack them; but only to 
advance againſt them in cloſe order, with 
ſhouts and ciaſning of their arms; on which 
the Sracuſans being fiuck with fear, did rot 
dare to Rand heir ground, but ran aviay in 
every ſtteet, without being purſued; and 
Lien immediately retreated with his men to- 
waids the country of tte Lecatiacs. 

The new officers of the S;rarr/ans, now ri- 
diculed by the very women for their coward- 
ly light, were deſirous of rect. icving their 
honour, and walking the citizens again take 
arms, purſued Dica, and core vp with him 
as he was paſſing a river. Some of the horſe 
advanced to ſxirmiih ; but they no ſooner ſavy 
that Dion, no longer C:{;oied to bear their 
inſults with a paternel tenderneſe, had with 
great indignation made Lis treops face about, 
than they were again ſeized with terror, and 
turning their backs in a more ſhameful man- 
ner than before, ſed with the vtmoR ſpeed to 
regain the city, with the loſs of a few of 
their men, 

Dion was received by the Leaatines with 
great honour and reſpect. They gare money 
to his men, made thera ſree of the city, and 
ſent to deſire the Syracaſaus to do them juſtice, 
and allow them their pay: but in return, the 


ſent an accuſation againſt Dian. The affair 
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was tried in a full allembiy of Me allics at 
Leeulium, and the Syracyans evidently ap- 
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the name of Dian. As the danger every 
moment encreaſed, and already approach- 
ed the Achadrina, in the midit of their 
deſpair, they heard a voice from ſome of the 
cavalry of the allies, ſaying, “ Send for 
„Dio and his Pelopornne/ians from the Leon= 
1% tines,” Theſe words were no ſooner men- 
tioned, than they were the general cry of the 
Syracu/ans, who, with tears of intermingled 

rief and joy, beſought the gods to being hat 

ack to them. They immediately diſatched 
deputies, who poſting with full ſpeed, reach'd 
Leontium in the clote of the evening, when 
_— from their hor!es, they threw them- 
ſeives bathed in tears at Dion's feet, and told 
him the dreadful extremity to which the Syra- 
cuſans were reduced. 

Scveral of the Leontines and Peloponne/ran 
ſoldiers, who had ſeen them rrive, began to 
throng about them, and juſtly imagined from 
their emotion, and lying proſtrate, that ſome- 
thing very extraorlinary had happened. Dion 
immediately jummoned an atlembly, and the 
people being ſoon gathered together, the 
two principal deputies in a ſew words, ex- 

lained the greatneis of their diftreſs, and 
. the foreign troops to forget the ill 
treatment they had received, as the un ſortu- 
nate Hracuſans had ſuffered much more for 
the wrong they had done them, than the moſt 
injured of thoſe troops would have been will- 
ing to inflict. 

The deputies having concluded, the whole 
theatre where the aſiembly was held conti- 

Vor. VII. H nued 
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nued ſilent. Dion then ſtood up. and began 
to ſpeak, but his grief ſuppreſſed his utter- 
ance, His ſoldiers deeply affected, begged 
him to moderate his 1 and proceed. 
At length, being a little recovered, he ex- 
preſſed himſelf in theſe terms, “ Ye men of 
% Pele ponncſis, and you our allies, I have 
« aſſembled you, that you may deliberate on 
« what concerns yourſelves; as for me, I 
« muſt not deſiberate when Syracuſe is in dan- 
« ger. If I cannot preſerve it, I will go 
“ and periſh with it, and bury myſelf in its 
« ruins, But for you, if you are reſolved 
« once more to àſſiſt us — us the moſt im- 
« prudent and uniortunate of mankind, 
« come and relieve the city of Syracy/e, from 


« henceforth the work of your hands: but if | 


© your reſentment againſt the S racuſans will 
% not ſuffer you to Pity and relieve them, 
& may you receive from the immortal gods 


« the reward you merit for the fidelity and | 
e affection you have hitherto expreſſed for 
« me. For the reſt, I only deftire that you 


« will remember Dion, who did not aban- 
« don you when unworthily treated by his 
« country, nor his country, when involved 
« in misfortunes.” 

No ſooner had he ceaſed ſpeaking, than 
the foreign ſoldiers, by giving a — ſhout, 
expreſſed their readineſs ſor the ſervice, and 
entreated him to lead them on that moment 
to the relief of Syracy/e. ] he deputies, in a 
tranſport of joy, embraced them, beſeeching 
the gods to beſtow on Dion and them happi- 
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neſs and proſperity. When the tumult ſub- 
ſided, Dion ordered them to prepare for their 
march, and as ſoon as they had ſupped, to 
return with their arms to the ſame place: 
for he reſolved to march that very night. 

In the mean time, the ſoldiers of Diony- 


fins having done all the miſchief they could 


to the city of Syracy/e, retired at night to the 
citadel, with the loſs of a few of their num- 
ber. This ſhort reſpite revived the courage 
of the ſeditious o:ators, who flattering them- 
ſelves that the enemy would rett contented 
with what they had done, exhoz ted the citi- 
zens to think no farther of Dion, and not to 
receive him if he came with his foreign troops 
to their relief; but inſtead of yi loin to 
them in courage, to defend their city and 
their liberties 2» their own arms and their 
valour. New deputies were therefore in- 
ſtantly diſpatched from the general officers, 
to forbid his advancing ; and from the pria- 
cipal citizens and his friends, to befeech him 
to haſten his march. Theſe contrary advices 
induced him to flacken his pace, and ad- 
vance ſlowly. 

The next night being far alvanced, the 
enemies of Dion ſeized the gates of the city, 
to prevent his entrance. But at the ſame in- 
ſtant, Meſius, being well informed of every 
thing that paſſed, made another ſally from 
the citadel, with greater numbers and more 
fury than before. They entirely demoliſhed 
as much of the wall as was left ſtanding, and 
then began to ſack and rtvage the city. The 

| H 2 ſlaughter 
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ſlaughter was now predigious, not only of 
the men, but of the women and children : 
they did not even ſtop for the ſake of plunder, 
bur ſeemed to have no other view than to 
ruin and deflroy all before them. To pre- 
vent the city's being relieved by Don, they 
had recourte to the ſwifteſt method of deſtrue- 
tion, and reſolved to lay it in aſhes; accord- 
ingly they ſet fire to the places within their 
power, with torches and firebrards, and diſ- 
charged flaming arrows at the more diſtant 
buildings. The citizens in the utmoſt di- 
fraction, fled every where before theſe in- 
cendiaries, Thoſe who forſook their houſes 
to avoid the fire, were butchered in the 


ſtreets, and they who fled home for refuge, 


were forced out again by the ſpreading flames. 
Many were burnt, and many were killed in 
the ſtreets by the fall of the buildings. 


This freſh misfortune, with the ipreading | 


flames, opened the gates for Dion. Inſtead 


after couriers were diſpatched to haften his | 


march. Heraclides himſelf, his mortal ene- 
my, deputed firit his brother, and then his 
uncle Theodotes, to entreat him to advance 
with the utmoſt ſpeed, they being unable to 
make head againſt the enemy ; tor he was 
wounded, and the greateſt part of the city 
reduced to aſhes. 

When D.cn received this news, he was 


about ſixty ftadia * from the gates. He com- 
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municated it to the ſoldiers, and exhorted 
them to behave with reſolution. They no 
longer marched, but ran forwards and by 
the way were met by many perſons one after 
another, who begged them to quicken their 
pace. They ſoon arrived at the walls of the 
city. Dion then ſent his light-artwed troops 
againſt the enemy, that the courage of 
the Syracu/ans might be revived by their 
preſence, He then drew up his heavy armed 
infantry, and the citizens, who came run- 
ning on all ſides to join him, dividing them 
into ſmall bodies of greater depth than front, 
that by attacking at ſeveral places at once, 
they might appear ſtronger and more formi- 
dable to the enemy. 

Then having prayed to the gods, he march- 
ed acroſs the city againſt the enemy. In 
every ſtreet he was welcomed with acclama- 
tions and cries of joy, mingled with the pray- 
ers and bleſſings of all the Syracy/ans, who 
now called Dion their deliverer, their tutelar 
deity, and his ſoldiers, their brothers and 
fellow citizens, At that inftant there was 
not a man in the city who did not appear 
much more in pain for Dion's ſafety than for 
his own, at ſeeing him march before them to 
meet the danger through blood and fire, and 
over the heaps of dead bodies that lay in 
his way. 

On the other hand, the view of the enemy 
was no leſs terrible; for now, animated by 
rage and deſpair, they had poſted themſelves 
along the Cemoliſhed works, which made the 
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them very hazardous and diſſicult. 
8 reer, Dion's men was 
the fire, which rendered their march painful 
and dangerous; for wherever they turned, 
they proceeded by the light of the houſes in 
flames, and were obliged to go over burning 
ruins in the. midſt of fires, expoſing them- 
ſelves to the danger of being cruſhed in = 
by the fall of walls, beams, and roofs o 
houſes, which tottered half conſumed by the 
flames ; and were obliged to keep theirranks, 
while they opened their way through dread- 
ful clouds of mingled aſhes and ſmoke, |; 
On their coming up to the enemy, only a 
few could engage at a time, from the want 
of room, and the unevenneſs of the ground: 
but at length Dion's ſoldiers, encouraged and 
n the ſhouts, and the ardor of the 
Syracuſans, tought with redoubled vigour, and 
4 x the troops of Nyp/cus to 1 way. Moſt 
of them eſcaped into the citadel, which was 
near at hand; and thoſe who remained with- 
out, were purſued and cut to pieces by the fo- 
eie dreadful condition of the city would 
not then permit the Srracuſans to make re. 
joicings for their victory for now all _ 
buſily employed in ſaving the houſes t 
were £111 left ſtanding, and obliged to p23 $ 
the whole night in extinguiſhing the 71 
which was not done without great diffi- 
culty. : = 
che next morning all the ſeditious orators 
AF fun ot fled to avoid the Pente 
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due to their crimes. Only Heraclidess and 
Theodotes ſurrendered themſelves to Dion, ac- 
knowledging their injurious treatment of 
him, and begging that he would be more fa- 
vourable to them than they had been to him : 
adding, That it became him, ſuperior as he 
was in all other reſpects to the reſt of man- 
kind, to ſhew that he alſo excelled in that 
18 of ſoul, which could conquer the 
ictates of reſentment and revenge, and for- 
give the ungrateful, who confeſſed that they 
were unworthy of his pardon. | 
Dion's friends however adviſed him, not 
to ſpare men of ſo vile and malignant a dif. 
poſition ; but by leaving them to the mercy 
of his ſoldiers, to root out of the common- 
wealth the ſpirit of ſedition, a diicaſe as 
fatal in its conſequences as tyranny itfelf. 
But Dien anſwered, That other generals 
ſolely applied to the means of conquering their 
enemies: but that he Lad long ſtudied in the 
academy the means of ſubduing anger, envy, 
and all the jarring paſſions of the mind. That 


the fipns of this victory are not kindneſs and 


affability to our friends, and to perions of 
merit, but treating thoſe who have injured us 
with humanity, and being always ready to for- 
give, That he did not ſo much defire to appear 
{uperior to Heraclides in bravery and power, 
as in wiſdom and clemency, in which true 
and eſſential ſuperiority conſiſts, ©* If Hera- 
e ciges, ſaid he, be wicked, invidious, and 
*« perfidious, mult Dion contaminate himſelf 
with low reſentment ? For tho”, according 


ta 
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« to human laws, it is more juſt to revenge 
c than to do an injury; if we conſai't human 
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ö 

« nature, we hall find that both arite from | He: 
ce the ſame weakneſs of mind. Besides, mann 
« there is no diſpoſition fo obdwrate and ſa- took ; 
« vage, as not to be ſubdued by kindacſs, to his 
% and ſoftened by repeated obligations,” J Tigue 
Upon theſe maxims Zicz pardoned Hera- 1 foldie 
lides. ſign tc 

Now reſolving to incloſe the citadel with a J tem} 


new work, hc ordered each of the Sz;zac:/ans | euſe, a 
to go out and cut a large palijadoe. In the Tival. 
night while the $yracujans took weir reſt, he | fien, r 
employ ev his own ſoldiers, and by the next Sparta; 
morning tad finiſked the line cf circumval- racuſe, 
lation; ſo thet both the citizens znd the ene- | tween 
my were aſtoniſned at the yreaineſs of the ſolemn 
work, and the ſuddenneſs of the execution. The 
Ee rext buried he dead, and having redecme | which 
ed the priſoners, who amcunted io 2000, he ſelves te 
called a public zſſembly, in which Flerietides the wa] 
himſelf made a motion, that Dien fliculd be the bei 
declared general with ſupreme authority both | Provifto 
by ſea and land. All the people of worth, mutinou 
and the moſt confiderable of the citizens, Dionyſes 
were pleuſcd with the propoſal ; but it was en to 
tumultuonſly oppoſed by the artificers and arms ane 
faitors, who thinking that Heroclld would beſſhis havir 
mere ready to gratify the humours of the po- to retire 
pulace than Dion, were unwilling that he r 
ſhould loſe the comrand of the navy, and 1th ther 
Din, to avoid the diſturbance, cor! nted if led wi 
but on their preſling an equal diff. bution e city 
lands and houſes, he oppoſed it, and repealc 
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WY all the decrees they had made on that head ; 
"I which diſpleaſed them extremely. 

| Heraclides, notwithſtanding the generous 
os manner in which he nad been treated by Dion, 

G4 took advantage of a diſpoſitiou ſo favourable 

&. 1 to his views, and again ha1 recourſe to in- 

„ 2} trigues and cabals; in his ſpeeches to the 

hy 1 ſoldiers and ſailors, he accuſed Di of a de- 

"0" ſign to render himſelf abſolute, and at lengch 

1 attempted to make himſelf maſter of Syra- 
a - cis, and again to ſhut its gates againſt his 
** rival. But Dion being informed of his de- 

Eee ſien, rendered it ineffectual. Soon after a 

dert Hartan, Who had been ſent to the aid of G- 

nec 1 racuſe, negociated a new accommodation be- 

en 3 tween Dion and Heracliaes, under the moſt 

Nr ſolemn oaths. 

9 The Hracaſans having laid up their navy, 

eee which was of little uſe, ſolely applied them- 


he | ſelves to the ſiege of the citadel, and rebuilt 


's / 0 

2 5 14e the wall which had been thrown down. As 
we” the beſieged received no ſuccours, and their 
ala be 


4 both | proviſions began to fail, the ſoldiers grew 
y PO Emurticous. On which Apollocrates, the fon of 


h, >: . 
Nin Dionyſius, loſing all hope, capitulated with 
2 . Dion to ſurrender the citadel, with all the 


arms 2nd military engines, on condition of 
bd "4 b 1s having five galleys, and his being allowed 
gry o. Ito retire in {afety with his mother and ſiſ- 
N ters. This being granted by 72:0, he failed 
vy. an 1th them to Diomſius. The whole city was 
1:1 nted | 
bution Ol 


| repealc« 


Filled with joy; there was ſcarce a perſon in 
e City that did not go to gratity his £905, 
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with beholding from the port ſo pleaſing a 
ſpectacle as the retreat of tyranny and op- 
preſſion. 

Apollocrates having ſet ſail, Dion went to 
take poſſeſſion of the citadel. But the prin- 
ceſſes, unable to ſtay till he entered it. flew 
to meet him at the gate. 1 his ſiſ- 
ter led his ſon, and behind her came Arete, 
his wife, bathed in tears, fearful and dubious 
how to ſalute her huſband, after her being fo 
long married to another. Dion firſt embraced 
his ſiſter, and then his ſon. After which A- 
riſtomache preſenting to him his wife, ſaid, 
OO Dion! thy baniſhment involved us all 
© in miſery, and thy return and ſucceſs have 
delivered us from our ſorrows, Accept 
„ her whom I had the unhappineſs to ſee 
«© compelled to be another's while thou poſ- 
«« ſeſſed her heart. Fortune has now given 
«*« thee the ſole diſpoſal of us: but how wilt 
« thou determine in relation to her? Shall 
„ ſhe falute thee as her uncle? Shall ſhe 
% embrace thee as her huſband?” This 
ſpeech drew tears from the eyes of Dior, 
who tenderly embraced Arete, gave her his 
ſon, and defired her to retire to his on houſe, 
where he intended to reſide, and to deliver up 
the citadel to the Syracu/ans as an evidence of 
their liberty. 

Dion now rewarded with the utmoſt gene- 
roſity all who had contributed to his ſucceſs, 
according to their rank and merit; but tho? 
he was at the height of glory, and was the 
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object of the admiration, not only of Sicih, 
but of Greece and Carthage, who eſteemed 
him the happieſt and greateſt of men, and in- 
ferior to no general in valour and ſucceſs, 
yet he preſerved the utmoſt ſimplicity of 
manners, and was as modeſt and plain in his 
dreſs, equipage and table, as if he had lived 
with F:ais in the academy, and not with peo- 

le bred in armies, who frequently think de- 
238 and exceſs a neceſſary refreſhment 
after the toils of war. Little affected with 
the general admiration, his thoughts were 
always intently fixed upon the academy, that 
ſchool of wiſdom and virtue, where a judg- 
ment was formed of great exploits and ſuc- 
ceſſes, not from the external ſplendor and 
noiſe with which they are attended, but from 
the wiſe and moderate uſe made of them. 
Nor did he lay aſide his natural reſerve in 
converſation, or the auſterity of his behaviour 
to the people; though civility and condeſcen- 
fion would have been of great advantage in 
the preſent ſituation of affairs, For this Plato 
juſtly reproved him, by telling him, that 
moroſeneſs was the companion of ſolitude. But 
he was an enemy to complaifance and flattery, 
and was deſirous of reforming his country- 


men, who weie became liccntious, diſſolute, 
and capricious. 


However, Heraclides began again to op- 
poſe him, and ſoon impeached him for not 
demoliſhing the citadel, and tor hinderin 
the people from opening the tomb of Diem - 
ſius the Elder, and throwing out the dead 


body; 
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accuſed him of ſending to Co- 
Uors and aſſiſtants in the go- | 
„Dion had indeed prevailed on 
-nthians to come to Syracuſe, wit 

f their enabling him to new mode 

he Lacedemoman an 

er to reſtrain the unlimited 
le, and eſtabliſh a conſti- 


ere would be a due mix- 
ar forms of 


overnment. Dion being now wearied out by 
d inſults be received from Hera- 


clides, who ſtill continued turbulent, factious, 
ſe all his meaſures, lüiſtened 
to the advice Of ſome who were for killing 


him, though he had formerly prevented their 
f d they 


wer of the peo 


urting that deſign in execution, an 

accordingly went to his houſe and diſpatched 

him is death Was, however, much re- 
but on ſeeing Din 


his funeral with great magnifi- 
in perſon, at the head of 
and afterwards pronounce 
to the people, they were af peaſed: 
for they were ſen ple that it would have been 


impoſſible to have kept the city free from 
commotions and ſedition while Dion and He- 
raclides governed 2 ** 
Dien, however, id not long ſurvive this 
ambitious man. Calippus an Athenian, with 
ted. an intimate friend- 
ſhip, while he lodged in his houſe at Athens, 
he lived ever after with entire 


bounded confidence, had en- 


textained 
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tertained thoughts of making himſelf maſter 
of Syracuſe. He knew that Dion's beſt and 
molt conſiderable friends were cut off in the 
war, and that the ſoldiers had a great regard 
for himſelf. Theſe circumſtances inſpired 


and throwing off all regard 

of friendſhip and hoſpita ity, 

lainous and deteſtable deſign 

of murdering his friend and benefactor, who 

was the ſole obſtacle to the completion of his 
ambitious views, 

While this conſpiracy was forming, Dion 
is ſaid to have ſeen an hideous ſpectre, which 
hlled his mind with terror. The phantom 
ſeemed a woman of an enormous ſize, who in 
her garb, air, and haggard looks, reſembled 
one of the furies, and appeared with a broom 
in her hand, ſweeping the floor. Amazed 
and terrified, he ſent for ſome of his friends, 
told them what he had ſeen, and prevailed 
on them to ſtay all night; but the ſpectre 
never returned, A few days after, his only 
ſon, who was almoſt grown to man's eſtate, 
from ſome unknown cauſe, threw himſelf 
from the roof of the houſe, and expired, 

can while Calippus proceeded in his con- 
ſpiracy ; but notwithſtanding the ſecrecy 
with which he carried on his deſigns, they 
came to the ears of Dion's wife and ſiſter, who 
inſtantly ſpared no Pains to diſcover the truth 
making a very ſtrict enquiry. Upon which 
Calimpus went tothem, and with the appear- 
ance of the deepeſt grief expreſſed his con- 


dern at being thought capable of ſo black a 
Vor. VII. I crime, 
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crime. They however inſiſted on his taking 
what was called the great and ſolemn 
oath, which was thus performed. The per- 
ſon who took it went into the temple of Ceres 
and Preſerpine, and after the performance of 
ſome ceremonies, was wrapt in the purple 
mantle of. the goddeſs Proſerpine, and hold- 
ing a lighted torch in his hand, pronounced 
the moſt dreadful execrations, which he de- 
fired might ſall on himſelf in caſe he was 
guilty. Calippus did as they required; but 
the princeſſes daily received new intimations 
of his guilt, as did Dion himſelf, who was 
urged by his friends to prevent Callippus's 
crime by a juſt and ſudden puniſhment. But 
to this he could never conſent : the death of 
Heraclides, which he conſidered as a blot on 
his virtue and honour, was perpetually pre- 
ſent to his troubled imagination; and tor- 
mented by the cruel remembrance which fill- 
ed him with irquietude and horror. he de- 
clared that he had rather die a thouſand 
deaths, and even open his breaſt himſelf to 
the aſſaſſin, than live in fear, not only of 
his enemies but of his friends. 

Calippus deferred the murder till the feſti- 
val of Preſerpine, the goddeſs by whom he 
had ſworu. Ihe contpirators were nume- 
rous, and as Dion was at home with ſeveral 
of his friends, tome of theſe villains ſar- 
rounded the hovie, and {ecured the doors 
and windows. The aſtaſins were Zacynthians, 
who entering in their ordinary habit and un- 
armed, ruſhed upon him, and endeavourcd 
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to ſtifle him. Dion had many gueſts, but 
every one of them ſuppoſing, that by giving 
up him, he ſhould ſave himſelf, had the 
baſeneſs to refuſe him their aſſiſtance. The 
Zacynthians, unable to compleat the horrid 
ſceiie, called for a ſword; but none durſt 
open the door. At length, after having 


waited a conſiderable time, a Syracu/an reach- 


ed a ſhoit ſword in at the window, wi:h 
which one of the aſſaſſins inſtantly tabbed 
Dien, who was already ſtunned, and in a 
maner ſenſeleſs “. | 

They then confined his ſifer, and his wife, 
who was big with child, and ſoon after, fall- 
ing in labour in the priſon, was delivered of 
a ton, which ſhe reſolved to nurſe herſelf. 


Calippus at fuſt lived with great ſplendor, 


and had the ſole government of Syracu/e ; but 


ke did pot long continue to bring reproach 
on Fortune and the gods, for ſuffering the 
vileſt of men to obtain wealth and power b 

ſuch enormous crimes: for marching with 
his troops to take Catana, Syracyje revolted 
from him, and threw off fo ſhameful a ſub- 
jedion. Then attacking Mana, he loſt 
moſt of his troops, and particularly the Za- 
exnthian ſoldiers who had murdered Dion. No 
City in Sicily would now receive Cali ppus, but 
deteſting him as a moſt cxecrable wretch, he 
left that iſland, and failed to /zaly, where he 
took Rhegium, and in that city was aſſaſſinated 


This happened in the 358th year before the 
birth of our Saviour, 
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by Leptines and Polyperchan, with the very 
ſword with which Dion had been murdered, 
which was known by its ſize and curious 
workmaninip. | 

As for Jri/tumache and Arete, on their be- 
Ing releaſed from priſon, Jctes, one of Diou's 
friends, received them into his houſe, and 
for ſome time entertained them with great 
kindneſs ; but at laſt, bately complying with 
Dion's enemies, he put them on board a ſhip, 
under the pretence of ſeuding them into Pe- 
lopenneſus 3 but ordered the ſailors when they 
were out at ſea to murder them, and then 
throw them over board. Others ſay, that 
both they and the infant were thrown alive 
into the ſea. This man alſo received the 
due reward of his crimes; for being at 
length taken by Tiacleon“, he was put to 
death, and the Syracu/ans, to avenge Dion, 
ſlew his two daughters. 


* See the life of Timoleon; which way be 


conſidered as a continuation of the hiſtory of 
Sicily after the death of Dion, vol. ii. p. 151. 
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NN HIS great man was deſcended 
be from Junius Brutus, to whom a 
T ſtatue of braſs was erected in the 

capitol by the ancient Romans, 

- * thoſe of their ancient 
kings, holding a drawn ſword in his hand, 
in remembrance of the bravery with which 
he expelled Tarquin*. His mother Servilia 
was deſcended from Serwvilius Ahala, who was 
alſo a generous defender of the liberty of the 
Romans, and rendered himſeli famous by ſlay- 
ing Spurius Melius, who attempted to make 
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* See the life of Poplicola, in the firft volume 
H E of this work, | 
| ' © himſelf 
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himſelf king. This account of his deſcent 
en the mother's ſide is univerſally granted; 
but thoſe who hated him on account of the 
murder of Car, would not allow him to be 
deſcended from that Brutus who was the au- 
thor of the Roman liberty, but ſay, that he 
was of a plcbcian family, that had been but 
ately raifed to any office or dignity in the 
commonwealth, However P:/idonius the phi- 
loſopher maintains, that though hiſtory men- 
tions two of the ſous of Brutus, who fell by 
their father's hand; a third, who was an in- 
fant, ſurvived, from whom the family was 
ropagated down io /arcus Brutus, and that 
* was acquainted with ſeveral famous per- 
ions of that family, whoſe countenances re- 
ſembled that of the ſtatue of Junius Brutus. 

Serwilia was ſiſter to Cato the philoſopher, 
whom Frutus admired and ſtrove to imitate, 
and he aſterwards married Por:ia, Cato's 
daughter. He was a hearer of all the ſects of 
the Greet philoſophers, and made ſome pro- 
ficiency in the doctrines of each; but he 
chiefly eſteemed the P/azonifts, In Latin, he 
ipoke well, both in haranguing his ſoldiers 
and pleading cauſes ; and was alſo ſkilled in 
Greet, in which language he affected the La- 
cenic ſtyle. 

While very young he accompanied his uncle 
Cato to Cyprus in an expedition againſt Prole- 
my; but the latter having put an end to his 
life, Cato, who was detained by ſome neceſ- 
[ary buſineſs in the iſle of Rhodes, ſent Cani- 
nin, one of his friends, to take care of that 
King's tieaſures; but afterwards W 
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his fidelity, he wrote to Brutus, who ſtaid in 
Pamphylia to recruit his ſtrength, after a fit 
of illneſs, to ſail inſtantly to Cyprus, and 
take that charge upon him, This order he 
obeyed with great reluctance, both from his 
reſpect to Caninins, and his thinking that 
ſuch a commiſlion did not become a young 
man addicted to learning. He however cxe- 
cuted it with ſuch care and diligence, that 
Cato gave him high commendations, and 
having turned all the goods of Ptolemy into 
ready money, brought it with him to Rome. 

When Pompey and Cz/ar took up arms 
againſt each other, and threw the whole em- 
pare into confuſion, it was generally thought 
that Brutus would have joined the latter; 
for Pompey had not long before put his father 
to death; which Brutus had fo far reſented, 
that when he met him he would not take any 
notice of him; for he eſtecm'd it very criminal 
to have the leaſt converfation with the mur- 
derer of his father. But now, thiaking that his 

wn private reſentments ought to | the way to 
the intereſt of the public, and judging Pom- 
pey's to be the better cauſe, he liſted himſelf 
under his command, and ſet fail for Sicily, in 
the rank of Leutenant to Segfzus, who had 
the government of that iſland : however, 
finding there was no opportunity of diſtin- 
2 himſelf in any great action, and 
earing chat Pompey and Cæſar were preparing 
for a battle that was to determine the fate of 
the whole empire, he, of his own accord, 
went to Macedonia to ſhare in the danger. It 
| 15 
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is ſaid that Pozpey was ſo pleaſed at ng 
him, that riſing from his chair, he ſalute 
and embraced him in the fight of all his 
guards, treating him with the reſpect due to 
a ſaperior. All the time he was in the camp, 
except that he ſpent in Pompey's company, he 
employed in reading and in ſtudy ; and even 
the day preceding the battle of Pharſalia, 
which was very hot and fatiguing, while the 
reſt ſlept, or ruminated on the morrow's event, 
Brutus ſpent his time in writing an epitomy 
of Pohybius. | 
Cz/ar is ſaid to have had ſo great a regard 
for Brutus, that he directed his commanders 
not to kill him in the battle; and if he would 
willingly ſurrender himielf, to bring him ſafe 
to him ; bur if he made any reſiſtance, to 
ſuffer him to eſcape, rather than to hurt him. 
This is ſuppoſed to have proceeded from 
his affection to Serwvilic, Brutus's mother, 
with whom Cæ ar had, in his youth, been 
very intimate, and ſhe had been paſſionately 
in love with him. Thus as Brutus was born 
when their love was at the height, Cæſar had 
reaſon to think that he was his father, 
Pon pry on being defeated at Phar/alia, fled 
towards the ſea, and while Cæſar's army was 
ſtorming the camp, Brutus privately eſcaped 
out of one of the gates to a marſhy place co- 
vered with reeds, from whence venturing out 
in the night, he reached Lariſſa, whence he 
wrote to Cz/ar, who expreſſed great joy at 
hearing of his ſafety, and having ſent for 
him, not only freely forgave him, but _ 
m 
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him with him, and treated him with great 
kindneſs. When none could certainly tel 

which way Pompey had fled, Cſar walked 
out with Brutus, to endeavour to learn his 
opinton, and after ſome diſcourſe, finding 
his conjectures molt probable, entered into his 
ſentiments, and marched towards Egypt ; but 
though Pompey had, as Brutus ſuppoſed, reach- 
ed Egypt, he had the misfortune to be mur- 
dered there. 

Such power had Brutus with Cæſar, that 
he brought him to be reconciled to his friend 
Co/jius; and when he ſpoke in behalf of the 
King of Aica“, againſl whom many im- 
poriant accuſations were brought, he by the 
force of his entreaties, ſecured him a great 
part of his dominions, At the firſt opening 
of this cauſe, Cæſar ſaid to Eis friends, L 
„ don't know what this young man intends, 
* but whatever it be, he is reſolved to pro- 
« ſecute it with vigour.” Indeed his firm 
mind, which was ſolely actuated by reaſon, 
and the principles of virtue and honour, al- 
ways ae with a vigcur and impetuoſi- 
ty that made him generally accompliſh what - 
ever he undertook, No flattery could ever 
prevail on him to liſten to an unjuſt requeſt ; 
for he thought it ſcandalous and unworthy a 
great man to be overcome by the importuni- 
ty of ſuitors, for want of the reſolution to 


* Plutarch here means Juba, who joining 


his forces to thoſe commanded by Scipio, had 
been deteated by Cæſar. 
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deny a perſon to his face; and he uſed to ſay, 
that he ſuſpected thoſe had not paſſed their 
youth very wiſely, who had not learned to 
ſay No. | 
As Ce/ar was going to make an expedition 
into Africa againſt Cato and Scipio, he com- 
mitted. the government of Galla Ciſalpina to 
Brutus, Which was of the preatelt advantage 
to that province; for while the inhabitants of 
other provinces ſuffered as much from the a- 
varice and cruelty of their governors, as they 
could have Cone had they, been ſlaves and cap- 
tives, Brutus behaved to thoſe under him, in 
ſuch a ma ner, as to make them amends for 
all their former calamities, though he gave 
the whole praiſe to Cæſar, who was delight- 
ed, when in his return he paſſed through 
Tah, at ſeeing the cities under the command 
of Brutus, and Brutus himſelf ſtudious to do 
him honour, and attending him in his progreſs. 
At length ſeveral Prætorſhips being va- 
cant, every one thought the chief, called the 
Prztorſhip of the city, would be conferred 
either on Brutus or Caſſius, and their conten- 
tion for this poſt occaſioned ſome animoſity 
between them, Brutus had here only his 
great reputation for honour and virtue to op- 
poſe to the many brave actions performed by 
Caſſius againſt the Parthians. Cæſar having 


heard both fides, afterwards deliberated a- 
mong his friends, to whom he ſaid, ** Caſſius 
indeed pleads with moſt juſtice, but Hru- 
% tus muſt have the firſt pretorſhip.” He 
therefore gave another prztorſhip to C 2 
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who was leſs obliged by obtaining that, than 
he was incenſed tor the loſs of the other. In 
every thing Brutus had as great a ſhare of 
Ce/ar's power as he deſired ; for he might 
have had the firſt place in his friendſhip, and 
have been the principal perſon next to Ce/ar 
in authority: but he was warned by Caſſius's 
party to be on his guard, and was perpetually 
adviſed, not to ſuffer himſelf to be melted 
and ſoftened by Cæſar; but to ſhun the ca- 
reſſes and favours of a tyrant, which were 
intended not to do honour to his virtue, but 
to unbend his ſtrength, and to flacken his 
ſpirit and vigour. Nor were there wanting 
perſons who continually accuſed Brutus. Cæ- 
Jar, however, thought himſelf ſecure in his 
virtue; but yet was not without ſome ſuſpici- 
ons: for being told that Artony and Dolabella 
were meditating ſome dangerous enterprize, he 
anſwered ; ** I fear not the fat and the ſleek, 
„ but the pale and the lean,” meaning Bru- 
tus and Caſſius. Afterwards when ſome ad- 
viſed him to beware of Brutus, laying his 
hand on his breaſt, he ſaid, * What do you 
« think that Brutus will not wait out the 
« time of this frail body ?” as if he thought 
of making Brutus his ſucceſſor. It appears 
indeed certain that Brutzs might have been 
the firſt man 1n the commonwealth, could he 
have had patience for a ſhort time to be ſecond 
to Cæſar; and if he could have inſenſibly 
ſuffered his power to decay, and the fame of 
his great actions by (degrees to wither and 


dic away. . 0 
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Caſſius, who was of a fierce diſpoſition, ¶ and e 
continually inflamed him againſt Cæſar; for, i not 1 
tis ſaid, that rather out of private malice, MF refy{ 
than love of the public, he hated Cæſar; made 


ed — injuries; but from his youth he had if he 
1 


who boaſting of his father's deſpotic power, i there. 
Caſſius ſtruck him two or three blows on the f us 
face. The relations of Farx//us deſigned to | «c * 
proſecute him for it; but Por:pey forbad them, e fenc 
and ſending for both the boys, examined them e ſhou 
himſelf. When Caſſius is reported to have courag 
boldly ſaid, * Come, Fauftus, ſpeak, if thou. But 
«© dareſt, before this man, the words that Can? 
„ provoked me, that I may ſtrike thee again, Wee thine 
« as I did before.“ „ that 
To rouze and animate Brutus to engage in Ie tribu 
the murder of Cæſar, many expreſſions were i not b 
dropped; anonymous letters were written to e ſons 
him; under the ſtatue of Brutus who expelled . diſpl: 
Tarquin was wrote, O that we had a Brutus e lie ſh. 
now and O that Brutus was alive! Beſides g. thee t 
the tribunal on which Brutus fat as prætor, I. as a d 
was every morning filled with ſuch inſcripti- of th: 
ons as theſe: Thou, Brutus, art aſicep, Thu, Ie are re 
art not a true Bratus. 92323 if tho 
Caſſius having ſollicited his friends to en.. may d 
gage in the conſpiracy againſt Cæſar they all 
conſented, on condition that Brutus would beni, v 
at their head; for they imagined that bis eling le 
virtue and reputation would juſtify the actionzſiren, th 
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and every body would think, that if it was 
not juſt and honourable, Brutus would have 
refuſed to engage in it. Coffius therefore 
made Brutus the Art viſit after their quarrel, 
and the reconciliation being over, aſked him, 
if he deſigned to be preſent at the calends 
of March, when it was ſaid that C-/ar's 
friends intended to propoſe his being crowned 
king. Brutus anſwered, that he would not be 
there. But what if they ſhould ſend for 
« us? replied Cafius. It will then, retured 
* Brutus, be my bufineſs ſtrenuouſly to de- 
fend the cauſe of liberty, though death 
* ſhould be the conſequence.” Caſſius, en- 
couraged by this anſwer, warmly returned, 
* But what Roman will ſuffer thee to die? 
* Can'ſt thou be ignorant, O Brutus / of 
* thine own worth? Or can't thou think 
that the inſcriptions thou haſt read on thy 
tribunal were put there by the vulgar, and 
not by the principal and moit powerful per- 
ſons in the republic? Let other prætors 
diſplay their munificence, and exhibit pub- 
lic ſhews and combats of gladiators: from 
thee they claim the extirpation of tyranny, 
as a debt due to thy name, and to the glory 
of thine anceſtors. The honeſt citizens 
are ready to run all hazards in thy defence, 
if thou wilt but convince them that they 
may depend on thee.“ 

Among Pompey's party was one Quintus Li- 
arizs, whom Cæjar had pardoned, but he 
eling leſs gratitude for having been for- 
wen, than indignation at the unjuſt power 
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which made him need forgiveneſs, hated 


Ce/ar. This perſon, being one of Brutus's 
moit intimate friends, he paid him a viſit, 


and finding him indiſpoſed, cried, ** O Li- 


% garius, what a time is this to be ſick in,” 


On which Ligarius raiſing himſelf at his el- 
bow, took Brutus by the hand, and ſaid, « 0 
Brutus, if thou art SY any deſign worthy | 

rom that time they | 


of thyſelf, Lam well.” 
took all their friends into the conſpiracy, 


whom they imagined could bravely deſpiſe | 


death. But though they entirely confided in 
Cicero, for whom _ ad a om affe Aion, 
they concealed the plot from him; he being 
naturally timorous, and beſides had the wari- 
neſs of old age, whence they feared, leſt he 
Thould blunt the edge of their reſolution. 
The very name of Brutus now brought many 
perſons of the higheſt rank to join the con- 
ſpirators, who, though they took no oath of 
— nor made uſe of any other ſacred 
rite, as a pledge of their fidelity, conducted 


the affair with the moſt amazing privacy, cau- 


tion and filence, 

As Brutus had taken upon himſelf the 
management of ſo hazardous an enterprize in 
which were engaged the greateſt perſons in 
Rome, both with reſpe& to virtue, birth and 
coarage, whoſe fate depended on his conduct, 
he was ſufficient maſter of himſelf to preſerve 
an air of ſerenity free from all ſuſpicion, dur- 
ing the day, and in 


tiiing to his family, and eſpecially in the 


night, he was unable to maintain the ſame 
con- 
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conſtancy, and his wife perceived, that his 
mind was agitated by ſome great deſign, 
ſome agonizing care, which he ſtrove to con- 
ceal. Her love made her deſirous of ſharing 
in his inquietude : but ſhe reſolved not to en- 
quire into Brutus's ſecrets, till ſhe had made 
a very extraordinary trial of her own con- 
ſtancy and reſolution, Having ſent all her 
attendants out of her room, ſhe took a ſmall 
knife, and ſtabbed herſelf with it in the thigh. 
The wound was attended with a great effu- 
fion of blood, and the anguiſh ſhe felt, ſoon 
brought on a fever. Brutus was in the deepelt 
affliction and conſternation, when Porcia in 
the extermity of her ſufferings, addreſſed 
him in the following manner: „I, Brutus, 
« being the daughter of Cato, was given 
« thee in marriage, not like a hats. 
% to ſhare thy bed and table, but to par- 
t take of thy good or ill fortune, Thou 
indeed haſt never given me cauſe to repent 
&« my marriage; but what evidence, what 
« return of my love canſt thou receive, if 
* I may not ſhare with thee in thy moſt hid- 
« den griefs ? Women in general, I know 
« ſeem too weak to be truſted with ſecrets ; 
„ but a virtuous education, and ſuitable 
„company have a great influence on the diſ- 
% poſition and manners, even of women; 
* and who has a better right to boaſt of theſe 
advantages than the daughter of Cato, and 
© the wife of Brutus? Yet in theſe titles I 
% would not place an abſolute confidence ; 
% have therefore tried, and find that even 

K 2 * agaiuſt 
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« againſt pain itſelf I am invincible.” On 
ſaying this ſhe ſhewed him her wound, and 
related the whole trial ſhe had made of her 
conſtancy : at which filled with aſtoniſhment, 
he with up-lifted hands implored the gods, 
that by ſucceeding in his enterprize, he might 
ſhew* himſelf a Puſband worthy of ſuch a 
wife. He afterwards communicated to her 
the whole ſcheme of the conſpiracy, and took 
all proper care to have her wound cured, and 


her health reſtored. 

As a meeting of the ſenate was appointed, 
at which it was generally ſuppoſed that Cæ- 
ſar would be pretent, it was agreed to ſeize 
that opportunity, when they might appear 
all together without ſuſpicion. Beſides, they 
dee that they ſhould be ſupported by all 
the other confiderable perſons in the republic: 
who, they imagined, as ſoon as the dictator 
ſhould be ſlain, would publicly eſpouſe the 
the cauſe of liberty. The very cireumſtance 
of the place where the ſenate was to aſſem- 
ble ſe:med a good omen; it being within a 
portico adjoining to the theatre, where was 
a hall, in which flood a ſtatue of Pompey, 
erected to him by the commonwealth, when 
he adorned that part of the city with the the- 
atre and porticos ; ſo that it feemed to them 

as if the gods had brought Cæſar thither, to 
revenge on him the death of Pompey. 

The day being come, Brutus wank a dagger 
and went abroad. The reſt met at Caſſius's 
houſe, and conducted his fon (who was that 
day to put on what they called the manly 


gown) 
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gown) into the Forum, and from thence pro- 
ceeding to Pompey's porch, waited there till 
C2/ar came. Any ſpectator who had known 
the ſecret, would have been ſtruck with ad- 
miration at their reſolution and intrepidity ; 
for though they were on the point of execu- 
ting ſo hazardous an enterprize, they preſerv- 
ed the utmoſt ſerenity in their looks and ac- 
tions. Some who were prætors actually ſat 
as judges, hearing the pleadings with all the 
preſence of mind imaginable, diſcuſſing the 

oints that aroſe in the proceedings, and giv- 
ing ſuch judgment as the nature of the caſe 
required. And when a perſon whom Brutus 
had condemned, threatened to appeal to Ce- 
far, Brutus with great indifference replied, 
„ Cæſar neither does, nor will, prevent my 
„ ſeeing the laws obſerved.” . 

They were however diſturbed by many ac- 
cidents, among which was the long ſtay of 
Ce/ar, who was detained by his wife, and by 
the ſoothſayers. Ca/ca, one of the conſpira- 
tors, had like to have divulged the ſecret, on 
an ambiguous compliment hue to him. One 
of his acquaintance taking him by the hand, 
ſaid, ** You thovght to be very ſecret ; but Bru. 
* tus has told me all.” Struck with amaze. 
ment, had he immediately replied, he. would 
have diſcovered the whole, but the other. 
added, with a ſmile, What then, my friend, 
« are you on a ſudden grown rich enough 
© to ſtand for the ædil Pf. Theſe words 
compoſed Caſca, who trembled at the * 
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his inadvertency had like to have led him into. 
Popilius La na, a ſenator, having obligingly ſa- 
luted Brutus and Caſſius, whiſpered, I wiſh 
your deſign may jucceed,and adviſe you not 
44 to defer it; for it is no longer a ſecret.”? 
Then going away, left them in great con- 
Kernation. 

Brutus himſelf was obliged to ſapport a 
moſt violent ſhock ; word being brought that 
Percia, his wife, was dying. When the im- 
portant moment for putting the defign in ex- 
ex.cution came, ſhe was ſeized with a dread- 
ful pannic, and the moſt painful ſuſpence. 
She cou'd ſcarce ſtay within doors; ſhe was 
alarmed at the leaft noiſe ; ſhe enquired of 
every one who came from the Forum, if any 
accident had happened to Brutus, and ſent 
meſſenger after meſſenger for information. 
At length, after a tedious ſuſpence, ſhe grew 
pale, her ſpirits failed her, the fainted away, 
her attendants carried her with great difficul- 
ty. to her chamber, and an account of the 
accident was fent to Brutus, who was deepiy 
afflicted; but he would not ſuffer his private 
concerns, how tender and affe d ing ſoever, 
to make him neglect the cauſe he had enga- 
ged to patronize: for now news was brought 
that Cæ ar was coming in a litter: diſcou- 
raged at the ill omens that attended his ſacri- 
fice, he reſolved to undertake no affair of im- 

rtance, but to defer them till another time, 
under the pretence of his being ſick. 
Cz/ar no ſooner came out of the litter, than 
Popilius Lena, who, but a little before had 
| | wiſhed 
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wiſhed Brutus ſucceſs, went up to him, and 
diſcourſed with him a conſiderable time, Cz- 
ſar ſtanding very attentive, The conſpira- 
tors being unable to hear what was ſaid, but 
* that Læna was diſcovering their de- 
ign were filled with conſternation, and look- 
ing at each other, agreed by ſigns not to wait 
till they were ſeized, but to kill themſelves, 
to eſcape the ignominy of a public execu 

tion. Caſſius and ſome others had alread 
laid their hands on the daggers they conceal- 
ed under their robes, when Brutus narrowly 
viewing the looks and geſtures of Lena, per- 
ceived that he appeared rather as a ſuppliant, 
than an accuſer, and having no opportunity 
in ſo mixed a company of eta to his aſ- 
ſociates, he by the chearfulneſs of his coun- 
tenance endeavoured to encourage them. In 
effect, after ſome minutes farther converſa- 
tion, Lena, kiſſing the diftator's hand, re- 
tired, and Cz/ar went into the ſenate, who 
had before entered the place where they were 

to ſit, | X 

The conſpirators immediately crowded a- 
bout Cz/ar's chair, under the pretence of 
having ſome ſuit to make to him, while Ca/- 
fins, caſting his eyes on Pompey's ſtatue, is 
ſaid to have invoked it, as if it had been ſen- 
ſible of his prayers. In the mean time Tre- 
bonias drew Antony towards the door, where 
he kept him in talk. Cæſar now r the 
whole ſenate roſe up, and he was no ſooner 
ſeated, than Tullius Cimber, one of the con- 
ſpirators, interceded for his brother who was 
baniſhed, 
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baniſhed, and all the reſt joining their en- 
treaties with his, took Ce/ar by the hand, 
and kiſſed his head and breaſt. He, how- 
ever, rejected their ſupplications, and find- 
ing they would not deſiſt, roſe up; on which 
Tullius taking hold of his robe with both his 
hands, dragged it off his ſhoulders, and Caſca 
who ſtood behind, gave him a Wight ſtab near 
the ſhoulder. Cæſar catching hold of the 
dagger, cried out aloud in Latin, Villain! 
« what doſt thou mean ?” Caſca called to his 
brother in Greet to come to his aſſiſtance. 
Cz/ar being now wounded by many hands, 
and caſting his eyes around to ſee if there 
was any way to eſcape, he no ſooner beheld 
Brutus with his dagger drawn againſt him, 
than letting go Ca/ca's hand, and covering 
his head with his robe, he gave up his m—_ 
to their daggers. 80 3 did they preſs 
about him, and ſo many weapons were aim- 
ed at him at once, that the conſpirators cut 
one another; particularly Brutus, who ſtriv- 


| Ing to have a ſhare in the ſlaughter, had his 


hand wounded, and all were beſmeared with 
blood *. 

Ce/ar having thus fallen, Brutus ſtept 
forth into the midſt of the ſenate-houſe, in 
order to make a ſpeech on the occaſion ; but 
though he called to the ſenators, and encou- 
raged them to ſtay, they were ſo frighted, 


* Ce/ar was thus killed in the 708th year of 
Rome, and the 44th before the birth of our Sa- 


viour. He was then in the 36th year of his age. 
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that they preſſed to the door in the utmoſt 
confuſion, and fled, though none purſued 
them, the conſpirators having reſolved to 
kill no body but (ar, and to invite all the 
reſt to liberty. When this defign was form- 
ed, they were of opinion, that it was neceſ- 
ſary to cut off Antony as well as Cz/ar, he be- 
ing a friend to monarchy, and beſides his na- 
tural ambition and haughtineſs, was not only 
conſul and collegue with Cz/ar, but had a 
powerful intereſt in the army. But this ad- 
vice was oppoſed by Bratus, who thought it 
unjuſt, and flattered himſelf with the hopes 
that .7::sny, being inflamed by their attempt, 
with a noble Cs, woald ſeize this oc- 
caſion of joining with them in reſtoring the 
liberty of his country. Thus Brutus faved 
the life of Antony, who, in the general con- 
> Dp; flipped on a plebeian habit, and 

ed, | 

Brutus, and the reſt of the conſpirators, 
now betook themſelves to the Capitol, and 
in their way ſhewing their hands and daggers 
ſtained with blood, proclaimed liberty to the 

eople. All places were inſtantly filled with 
8 and the whole city was in a 
tumult: but no other perſon being killed, 
nor any acts of violence committed, both the 
ſenators, and many of the people took cou- 
rage, and went to confer with the conſpira- 
tors in the Capitol, where Brutus made an 
oration to them ſuitable to the preſent occa- 
fion, which had ſuch ſucceſs, that they in- 
vited the conſpirators to come down, and re- 


pair 
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air to the Forum: to this they conſented; 
Pat while the reſt went promiſcuouſly, Brutus 
was attended by many of the moſt eminent 
quality, who conducted him in the midſt of 
them, and placed him on the Roſtram. The 
people, though before diſpoſed to make a 
tumult, were ſtruck with reverence at the ſight 
of Brutus; they waited to hear him with mo- 
deſty and ſilence, and when he began to 
eak, liſtened to him with attention. But 
it ſoon appeared that they were far from be- 
ing pleaſed ; for Cinna * inning to accuſe 
C2/ar, they ſuddenly flew into a rage, and 
treated him with the moſt opprobrious lan- 
guage. This induced the conſpirators to re- 
turn to the Capitol, where Brutus expecting 
to be beſieged, diſmiſſed the moſt eminent 
of thoſe who accompanied him thither, think- 
ing that it would be unjuſt that they who had 
no hand in the fact ſhould have a ſhare in 

their danger. | 
However, the next day the people being 
aſſembled in the temple of Tellus, Antony, 
Plancus, and Cicero, in their ſeveral orations, 
urging a mutual reconciliation, it was not 
x5, 5 decreed that the conſpirators ſhould 
be pardoned, but that the conſuls ſhould de- 
termine what honours ſhould be conferred 
upon them. The ſenate then broke up, and 
. Antony having ſent his ſon as an hoſtage to 
the Capitol, Brutas and his accomplices came 
down, and after mutual ſalutations had paſſed, 
Lebidas invited Brutus tc ſupper, Antony 5 
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the ſame to Caſſius, and the reſt were invited 
and treated by others who were their friends. 
The next morning at break of day, the ſe- 
nate again aſſembled, and ordered thanks to 
be returned to Autosy for having ſlifled the 
beginning of a civil war. Brutus and his 
comrades then alſo received the thanks of the 
ſenare, and had provinces diſtributed among 
them. Brutus had Crete; Caſſius, Africa; 
Trebonius, Aſia; and Cimber, Bithynia. 
They next began to conſider of Cſar's will, 
and of his funeral. Aarony defired that the 
will might be read, and the body receive an 
honourable interment, This was violently 
oppoied by Caſſius; but Brutus conſented. 
He was before to blame in iparing the life of 
Antony, who was ſo formidable an enemy to 
the conſpirators: but he now fell into an ir- 
recoverable error, in ſuffering him to have 
the management of the funeral, For fir, 
Caſar having bequeathed to every Roman ci- 
tizen ſeventy-five drachmas“, and made a 
preſent to the people of his gardens beyond 
the Tiber, the whole city was filled with af- 
fection for him, and the deepeſt ſorrow for 
his loſs. Afterwards the body being brought 
into the Forum, Antony made a funeral ora- 
tion in praiſe of Cz/ar ; in which he unfold- 
ed his bloody garment, ſhewed them in how 
many places it had been pierced, and what 
was the number of his wounds, This in- 
ſpired the populace with rage and fury; ſome 


* That is 21. 6s. 11d. f ſterling. 
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called out to kill the murderers, others ſeized 
the benches and tables of the thopkeepers, 
and heaping them together, raiſed a great 
funeral pile, then placing the body of (ar 
upon it, ſet it on fire. The flames no ſooner 
began to ſpread, than the multitude, ſnatch- 
irg out of the pile brands half conſumed, 
ran about the city to burn the houſes of the 
conſpirators; but they being prepared to 
receive them, obliged them to retire. 

This fury proved fatal even to one of Cz- 
ſar's friends. A certain poet named Cinna *, 
dreamed that he ſaw the dictator, who invited 
him to ſupper, and upon his refuſal, ſeized 
him by the hand, and led him into a dee 
and dark abyſs. This dream gave hin ſuch 
terror, as to throw him into a kind of feveriſh 
diſorder. However, hearing in the morn- 
ing that the body of Cæſar was to be carried 
forth to be interred, he was unwilling to avoid 
paying the laſt mark of reſpect to his me- 
mory, he therefore came abroad, and mingled 
with thoſe who had thus becn enraged by 
Antony's ſpeech, when a perſon calling him 
by his name, was heard by {ome who did not 
know him, and they miſtaking him for the 
prætor Cornelius Cina, who a day or two be- 
fore had declaimed again!: Cæſar, the multi- 
tude immediately ſurrounded him, and tore 
him to pieces. . 

This was Helwvius Cinna, who had formerly 
been tribune, 
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This action, together with the alteration 
in Anutony's condutt, ſo alarmed Brutus and 
his party, that they retired to Auth. intend + 
ing to return again as ſoon as the fury of the 
people had ſpent itſelf, which they imavined 
would ſoon happen, from the natural incon— 
ſtancy of the muititude ; eſpecially as the ſe- 
nate was ſo favourable to them, that though 
they had taken no notice of thoſe who had 
murdered Ciuna, they had ſtrictly ſought for, 
and apprehended the men who had aflaulted 
the houſes of the conſpirators. | 

At length the pcople began to be diſpleaſed 
with Autony, who ſeemed to be erecting a 
kind of monarchy for himſelf, and wiſhed 
for the re urn of Brutus, that he might be 
preſent at the games and ſhews, which, as 
prætor, he was to exhibit to the public, But 
he being informed, that many of the old ſol- 
diers who had ſerved nacer Car, lay in 
wait fur him, and had entered the city in 
ſmall parties, did not chuſe to venture thi- 
ther; however, he cauted magnificent ſhews 
to be exhibitea to the people. 

Things were in this ſituation when Oa- 
vis arrived at Rome, lie vas ſon to the ſiſter 
of Cajur, who had adopted him, and by his 
will made him his heir. When Caſar was 
lain, be was following his frudics in Apollonia, 


where he ſaid in expectation of ſeeing, him 


on his March, in au expedition againſt the 
Parthians. Odavwius, therefore, no ſooner 


heard of his death, than he came to Rome, 


and to gain the favour of the people, not 
Vor. VII. L only 
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only aſſumed the name of Cæſar, but diftri- 

buted among the citizens the money the dic- 7 
tator had left them. By this means he ſoon | M; 
obtained the advantage of Antony ; and at the 
ſame time, by the money he diſperſed among 
the ſoldiers, he —_— over to his party a On v 
great number of thoſe who had ſerved under 


Ceſar. Cicero himſelf, from his hatred to T . 
Antony, ſided with Ocrauius, which Brutus 
reſented, by writing to him with very great A 
ſeverity. 1 | Th 
Rome being now divided into two factions, 
ſome ding with Ofawius, and others with An- 
tony, and the ſoldiers ſelling themſelves to the « PY 
higheſt bidder, Brutus reiolved to leave ah, 4 
and paſſed by land to Elea. Porcia, who had * 15 
followed him thither; but was obliged to I. 1 
leave him in order to return to Rome, was « of 
filled with grief at this ſeparation, which ſhe _ 
ſtrove to conceal from every body; but in 18 
ſpite of her reſolution, it was diſcovered by a clams 
picture ſhe accidentally found there. This 3 
was the parting of Hector and Aniromache : 8 
the hero was repreſented delivering his young wed 
ſon Aftyanax into her arms. On her ſeeing fation 
this piece, the reſemblance of her own ſitua- all th 
tion to that of Ardromache, made her burſt devot 
into tears: ſeveral times a' day ſhe walked heh: 
about the place where this picture hung, fixed e 
Her eyes upon it, and wept. From this cir- 8 
cumſtance Aciliuts, one of Brutus's friends, while 
'took occaſion to apply theſe verſes, which of the 
Hemer puts into the mouth of Andromache: at 470 
=" SM 
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. Yet while ny Hector fill ſurvives, I fee 

1 My father, mother, brethren, all in thee. 

* Poye', 
: On which Bru/us anſvered with a ſmile, „But 
r «© I muſt not ſay to Porcia as Hector does to 
'0 „% Andromache, 
us 

at ——-— Haften to thy taſſss at home, 

There guide the ſpindle and direct the loom. 

18, Poet. 
n- 

he For, added he, though through the weak 
ly, « neſs of her ſex ſhe is incapable of perform- 
ad << ing exploits equal to our's, yet ſhe has a 
to c mind as brave, and as active for the good 
vas « of her country as any of us.“ A, 
ſhe Brutus ſailed from thence to Athens, where 
In 


he was received by the people with loud ac- 
12 'clamations, and public honours were decreed 


This him. He lived there with a particular friend, 
che: was a conſtant auditor of the philoſophers, 
ung and was ſo engaged in philoſophical conver- 
eing 


ſations, that he appeared to have laid aſide 
itua- all thoughts of public buſineſs, and to have. 
devoted himſelf entirely to ſtudy: but while 


Iked he thus lived unſuſpected, he ſecretly prepared 
fixed for war; for he ſent Heroftratys into Macedo- 
s cir- 


nia to gain the commanders that were there, 


ends, while by his kindneſs he inſured the affections 
which of the young Romans who were then ſtudents 
£3 | 


at Athens, among whom was Cicero's fon. _ 
- | L 2 © "Brutks. 
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Brutus began at length to act op nl: be- 
ing informed that ſome Roman ſ:1ps laden 
with money were coming from , and were 
commanced by Antiſtius, one of his friends, 
kewent to meet him near Carius, a city or 
Eul a, and received from that commander 
$00,000 drachmas. The remains of Pompey's 
army, which after their general's defeat, had 
wandered about Thefrely, then chearfally 
Joined him; and he took from Cinna 500 
horſe, which he was conducting to Dolabella 
in Aja. Afterwards, failing io Demetrias, 
he there ſeized a great quantity of arms, 
which Cæſar had provided for the Parthian 
war, and were now deſigned to be ſent to Au- 
tony. Hortenſius the prætor delivered Maca- 
donia into his hands, and beſt ides, all the 
neighbouring princes offered to join him. 
Soon after hearing that Ca us, Antoay's 

brother, was m: arching to join the forces com- 
manded | by C Sabinins in Dyrrachium and Apol- 
fonina, Brutus reſolved to attempt to ſeize 
thoſe troops bcfo.e his arrival, and therefore 
halted chither, His march through rugged 
places in a great ſnow was ſo expeditious, 
that thoſe WhO brought the proviſions were 
left far be! bind; ſo that on his approach ng 
Dyrrachium, he was extremely faint with fa. 
tigue and hanger, and there being none in 
his army u ho had any proviſions, lis fervants 
were obliged to have recourſe to the enemy, 
and going to the very gates deſired ſome 
5 of the centinels upon duty, who no 


ſooner heard o ike diſtreſs of Brutus, un 
they 
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they themſcives brought him meat and drink. 
In retura for this act of humanity, Brutus, on 
his taking the city, treated not only them, 
but all the reſt of the inhabitants with great 
kindneſs, a 
In the mean time Calas Antonins arriving 
at Apelienia, ſummoned all the ſoldiers in the 
neighbourhood of the city to join him there; 
but finding that they all went over to Brutus, 
and ſuſpecting that even thoſe in the city 
would follow their example, he quitted Apol- 
lonia, and advanced to Buthretus, but loſt 
three cohorts, which were cut to pieces b 
Brutus in his march thither. Afterwards at- 
tempting to recover ſome poſts ſeized by Bi u- 
tus, he was defeated by young Cicere, to 
whom Bratuas that day gave the command of 
the army. Soon after Cairs Antonius was 
ſurprized in a marſh, from whence he could 
not rictire; when Brutus ſurrounding him 
with his cavalry, gave orders that none of the 
enemy ſhould be lain, becauſe in a ſhort time 
they wculd ail be on his fide, and accordineo- 
= - O 
ly they ſoon ſurrendered both themſelves and 
their general. Brutus, who had now a very 
conſiderable army, treated Caius Antonius for 
a long time with marks of honour and efeem, 
though it is ſaid, he received letters from ſe. 
veral perſons at Rome, and particularly from 
Cicero, adviſing him to put him to death: 
but at laſt, perceiving that he tampered with 
his otiicers, and was raiſing a ſedition amon 
the ſoldiers, he confined him on board a 
ſnip, r 
8 L 3 While 
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While Brutus was preparing to paſs into 
Afia, he was informed that Octavias, whom 
the ſenate aſſiſted in oppoſition to Antony, had 
obtained the conſulſhip, though he was only 
in the zoth year of his age, and had cauſed 
a judicial proceſs to be commenced againſt 
him and his accomplices for having murdered 
the greateſt man, and the _— magiſtrate 
of Rome, appointing Lucius Cornificius to ae- 
cuſe Brutus, and Marcus Agrippa to accule 
Caſſius, who not appearing, the judges were 
obliged to condemn them both. It is ſaid, 
that when the crier cited Brutus to appear, 
the people were unable to ſuppreſs their ſighs, 
and thoſe of the higheſt quality hung down 
their heads in ſilence. Publius Silicius, for 
only being ſeen to burſt into tears, was ſoon 
after ſet down in the liſt of the proſcribed. 

The Triumviri, conſiſting of Cæſar, 
Antony, and Lepidus, now ſhared the pro- 
vinces among themſelves, and drew up a 
liſt of Roman citizens who had a price ſet on 
their heads. Cicero was unhappily one of 
thoſe who periſhed on this occaſion. 'This 
being told to Brutus, he ſent Hortenſius orders 
to put Caius Antonius to death, to revenge 
the murder of his friend Cicero, and that of 
Brutus his kinſman, who was likewiſe pro- 
ſcribed and ſlain, Upon this account 4z/ony, 
having afterwards taken Hortenſius in the bat- 
tle of Philippi, flew him on his brother's 
tomb. 

Brutus having cauſed his army to paſs into 
Aſia, gave orders for getting ready a fleet in 
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Bithynia and at Cyzicum. During his march, 
he regulared the affairs of all the cities, and 
ave audience to the princes through whoſe 
833 he paſſed. He likewiſe ſent to 
deſire Caſſius, who was in Syria, to come to 
him, a d leave his intended journey into 
Egypt. Caſſius obeyed, and Brutus ſetting 
out to meet him, they had their firſt interview 
at Smyrna. The forces each had aſſembled 
filled them with joy, and rendered them con- 
fident of ſucceſs, On their leaving Hay, they 
ſeemed to fly from thence like deſpicable ex- 
iles, without money, without arms, without 
a ſoldier, or even a City on which they could 
rely; yet, in a ſhort time, they now met 
well provided with ſhips and money, and 
with an army of horſe and foot ſufficient to 
enable them to contend for the empire of 
Rome. They treated each other with mutual 
reſpect. Caſſias was generally eſteemed an 
expert ſoldier; but hot and paſſionate; de- 
firing to be obeyed through fear, rather than 
from love; though among his friends he in- 
dulged himſelf in mirth and raillery : but the 
virtue of Brutus procured him the eſteem of 
the people, the love of his friends, and the 
admiration of every good man; even his ene- 
mies could not hate him: for though he was 
ſteady and inflexible in his opinion, and zea- 
lous in the ſupport of whatever he thought 
juft and honourable z he was at the ſame time 
endued with ſuch mildneſs and maguanimity, 
as not to be overcome by anger, avarice, or 
the love of pleaſure; and always ſhewed the 
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greateſt juſtice and integrity in all his under- 
takings. 

Before they left Smyrna, Brutus deſred 
Caſji:s to give him ſome of the treaſure he 
had collected; becauſe he had expended his 
own in fitting out a feet ſufficient to give them 
the command of the iea: Caſſius complied 
with this requeſt, and having given him a 
third part, thy ie arated, 

Brutus vew ſent 10 demard a ſupply of 
men and money from the Lyc ans; but ani- 
mated by an orator named Naucrates, the in— 
habitants took polletion of ſeyeral eminences 
in order to hiuder Eratus's paſiage. Upon 
this he ordered out a party of horſe, which 
falling upon them when they were at dinner, 
killed 600 of them: he afterwards took all 
their {mail revns, and xeleaſed the priſonets 
without ranſom, hoping by his humanuy 
to win over the whole nation. But provok- 
ed at their lotus, they deſpiſed the clemency 
of the conq ercy, The braveſt of them ſhut 

J 
themielves up in the city of Naxthus, and 
Brutus was obliged to beſiege them there in 
form. He ſoon reduced them to deſpair of 
ſafety but by flight, when ſeveral endeavour- 
ed to malte their eſcape over a river which 
ran by the town, by ſwimming aad diving; 
but the Armmans deprived them even of this 
reſource, hy ſtretching Gut nets which had 
little bells at the top, that gave notice when 
any of them were entangled, At length the 
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fire; but the Romans ſoon drove them back 
to their walls. At the ſame time the flames 
being driven by a violent wind over the bat- 
tlements, ſeveral of the adjoining houſes took 
fire : on which Brutus fearing that the whole 
city would be conſumed, ordered his own fol- 
diers to aſſiſt the citizens in querching the 
flames. But the inhabitants were ſuddenly 
ſcized with an incredible kind of deſpair; a 
frenzy that may properly be called a pafſtionate * 
geßre of death; for perſons of all ages, and 
of boch ſexes, drove away the ſoldiers that 
came to their alutance, and gathering all 
kinds of combuſtibles, ſpread the fire over 
the whole city. Brutus filled with grief and 
conſternation, rode round the walls, and 
ſtrecching forth his hands to the Xantbians, 
entreated them to ſpare themſelves and the 
toon; but without paying the leaſt regard to 
him, ſome with hideous out- cries leaped in- 
to the fire ; others threw themſelves from ine 
walls, and others fell upon the ſwords af 
their parents; and though Brutus offered a 
reward to any ſoldier that could ſave a Aan- 
thian, only 1:0 were preſerved. Thus theſe 
unhappy people renewed the calamꝭty ſuffered 
by their torefathers, who in the Perfian war, 
had in the ſame manner burned their city, 
and celtroyed themſelves“. 


After 


This happened in the time of Cyrus, when 
the Xaxnthians being attacked by Harpagus, 
that prince's lieutenant, they rather choſe to 

burn 
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After this Brutus finding that the Patare- 
ans reſolved to, defend their city, was in great 
perplexity, and unwilling to beſiege it, leſt 
they roo ſhould be ſeized with the ſame fren- 
zy; but having ſome female captives, he 
diſmiſſed them without ranſom, on which re- 
turning to their huſbands and parents, who 
were perſons of the greateſt quality, they ex- 
tolled the juſtice, temperance and moderation 
of Brutus, and prevailed on them to put 
their city into his hands. After this, all the 
cities around ſubmitted to him, and found 
that his humanity and clemency exceeded 
their moſt ſanguine hopes. For tho? Caſſius, 
who had taken the iſle of Rhodes, had com- 
pelled every Rhodian to bring him all his gold 
and filver, by which means he had raiſed 
8000 talents, and had alſo condemned the pub- 
lic to pay g oo talents more, Brutus took from 
the Lycians only 150 talents, and without of- 

fering them any other injury, marched with 
his army into Ionia. 

Brutus about this time deſired Caſſius to 
come to him at Sardis, and afterwards went 
with his friends to meet him. But they no 
ſooner entered into diſcourſe, than mutu— 
al complaints and accuſations paſſing be- 
tween them, they withdrew into a private a- 
partment, where, the door being ſhut, and 


burn their wives and children, whom they hut 
up in the ciradel, and to ſeek death in a general 
ſally, than to ſubmit themſelves to a conqueror 
whom all the eaſt obeyed. | 
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they left alone, they began to expoſtulate, from 
which they proceeded to diſpute, and to ac- 


cuſe each other; till at laſt being tranſport- 
ed with paſſion, they uttered the bitte: eſt re- 
proaches. Their friends who ſtood with :ut 
were altoniſhed at hearing them talk ſo loud, 
and with ſuch anger, ns, though they feared 
ſome miſchief might follow, did not dare to 
interrupt them, as they had been ordered not 
to enter the room. However Marcus Favonius 
attempted to enter, but was hindred by the 
attendants ; he was not however to be eaſily 
repulſed, for wherever his impetuoſity hur- 
ried him on, he was fierce and violent; and 
though he was a ſenator, he moſt valued him- 
ſelf for indulging a ſort of cynic liberty of 
ſaying whatever he pleaſed, which was very 
diverting to thoſe who could bear with his 
impertinent buffoonery. Fawonius therefore 
breaking forcibly through thoſe that kept the 
door, entered the room, and pronounced in 
a theatrical tone, the verſes Homer puts into 
the mouth of Neftor. 


 BeruPd; for I am older than you both. 


At this Caſſius laughed; but Brutus calling 
him a counterfeit cynic, thruſt him out. This 
however put an end to the diſpute, avd they 
both parted. ''I hat evening C provided 
a ſupper, to which Brutus and his friends 
were invited, and the entertainment was ſea- 
ſoned with learned converſation. 
The next day Lucius Pella, who had been 
Prætor, having been aceuſed by the 1 
d 0 
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of embezziing the public money, was dif- 
graced by Brutus, This highly offended 
Caſſius; for a few days before, two of his 
friends being charged with the fame crime, 
he only gave them a private admonition, and 
having publickly abſolved them, continued 
them in their office, He therefore now ac- 
cuſed Brutus of being too rigorouſly juſt at a 
time which rendered lenity and fo: bearance 
neceſſary. But Prutus bid him remember the 
ides of March, when they killed C-/ar, who 
neither plundered nor harraſſed mankind, but 
only ſupportcd thoſe who did; obſerving that 
it would have been better to have ſuffered the 
injuſtice of Cæſar's friends, than to allow it 
in their own : For then, continued he, 
* we could have been accuſed of only cowar- 
« dice; but now, after all our toils and dan- 
gers, we ſhall incur the reproach of injuſ- 
6 tzce,” 

Brutus, who was naturally watchſul, atlow- 
ed himſelf in general but little reſt; he never 
ſlept in the day time, nor in the night till all 
his buſineſs was finiſhed, Butvow having 
begun the var, he only ſlept a ſhort time at- 
ter ſupper, all the reſt of the night being ſpent 
in the management of his molt urgent aſtairs, 
and if theſe were diſpatched in time, he em- 
ployed himſelf in reading till the third watch, 
when the tribunes and centurions uled to 
cone to him for orders. One night, a little 
before his leaving ia, he was fitting alone 
in his tent, with a dim light bur ing by him, 
when he fancied he heard ſomebody n; 
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and turning his eyes to the door, ſaw a hide- 
ous ſpectre ſtanding by his ſide, on which 
Brutus boldly cried, at art theu ? Man or 
Go? And wwherefore doft thou come to me? 
Þrutus, anſwered the phantom, I am thy 
evil genius. Thou. foall meet me wt Philippi: 
To which Brutus replied, Then I xvill jee thee 
here. 

The ſpirit now vaniſhing, he called his 
ſervants, who all declared that they had nei- 
ther heard nor {cen any thing. He therefore 


continued watching till the morning, and 
then going to Cayzzs, told him what he had 
ſcen. Cafiius diſcourſed with him on the 
power of tae imagination, and obſerve, that 
his mind was didlurbed by his continual la- 
hour and care, Prutus was ſatisfied with this 
explanation, which entirely compoſed his 
thoughts. 

Hrutus and Cæaſius now marched to the plains 
of Philippi, where they eucamped near the 
forces commanded by Cæſar and Antony, Ne- 
ver did two ſuch numerous armies of Romans 
appear ready to engage each other. That of 
Brutus was ſomewhat inferior in number to 
the other, but in the ſplendor of the arms 
and cquipayes far exceeded it. For though 
in other things Brutus had accuſtomed his of- 
ficers to frugality, he thought the riches the 
ſoldiers carried about them added to the ſpirit 
of the 2mbitious, and would make the co- 


vetous fight with greater bravery to pre arve 


their arms, which were their principal wealth. 
Cefius, ſomewhat terrified by ſuperſtitious 
fears, was unwilling to put all to the hazard 
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of a ſingle battle, advifing to protract the 
war, as they had both more money, and 
more proviſions than the enemy. But Prutus 
was defirous of ſpeedily deciding their fate, 
that he might either reſto-e the liberty of bis 
country, or free from their troubles all thoſe 
who were harrafſed with the expences, fa- 
tigues and dangers of the war; and many 
of Caſſas's friends joining in opinion with Bru 
tus, it was reſolved togive battle the ncx. day. 

Brutus appeared that night very chcartul, 
and having paſſed the time of ſupper in a 

hiloſophical converſation retired to reſt, 
Bur according to ala, Calſſus ſupped pri- 
vately with a few of his intimate friends, 
and contrary to his natural diſpoſition, ſeem- 
ed thoughtful and ſilent. After ſupper he 
ſqueezed him by the hand, and ſaid in 
Greek, ©* Bear witneſs for me, Meſala, that 
« J, like Pompey the Great, am brought into 
& the ſame neceſſity of hazarding the liberty 
ce of my cour try on a fingle battle. Yet ! 
ec am not diſcouraged, but rely on our good 
« fortune, which we ought not to miſtruſt, 
„ though we have taken an imprudent reſo- 
«© Jution.” 

Early the next morning the ſcarlet robe, 
which was the ſignal of battle, was hang out 
in the camp of Yrutvs and (aſſius, and they 
themſclves met in the centre between the two 
armies. When Caſſius, after expreſſing his 
wiſtes for a victory, aſked Brutus what was 
his reſolution concerning flight and death. 
Brutus anſwered, © When 1, Caſſius, was young 
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* and unexperienced, 1 was led, I know not 
% how, into an opinion that made me accuſe 
„ Cato for killing himſelf, and thought it 
«© contrary both to picty and true courage, 
„ which forbid our deſerting the poſt in 
«© which we are placed by providence, and 
«« flying from the calamities of life, inſtead 
« of bearing them wich fortitude. But the 
4 ſitutation 1 am now in, has made me 
„ change my opinion; ſo that if heaven 
« ſhall not diſpoſe what we are now under- 
taking according to our wiſhes, I am re- 
ſolved, initead of having recourſe to new 
hopes, to die contented with my fortune, 
« For I devoted my life to the ſervice of my 
«© country oa the ides of March, and, in 
„ return, I have ever ſince enjoyed liberty 
% and honour.” Caſſius, ſmiling, embraced 
Brutus, ſaying, ** With theſe reſolutions let 
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„us march againſt the enemy; for we ſhall 


& either conquer, or have no reaſon to fear 
« thoſe who do.” 

Brutus, who commanded the right wing, 
ſent tickets to all he commanders in which 
was the word Balile, and riding through the 
Tanks, cxhorted his ſoldiers to exert all their 
bravery ; on which they were filled with ſuch 
ardour, that few had patience to ſtay for the 


word; but run with loud ſhouts on the-enemy 3 
when throwing the extremity of the ranks 1n- 


to diſorder, and killing a few of the enemy, 


they paſſed on, and entered their camp, 
whence Odlavius, who was ill, had juſt 


been conveyed away. There making a great 
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laughter, they cut to pieces 2000 Lacedemne 
niang, who had come to the aſſiſtance of Odla- 
s. The rel of the right wing that had not 
gone round by 4ntony's leſt, attacking it in 
front, eakly threw it into confuſion, and cur 
to pieces three legions; then in the ardour 
of victory, entered the camp with ti fugi- 
tives, Bratus himſelf being amengſt them. 
Mean while, Anthony ſeeing that the flank 
was left open and unguarded by the ſeparati- 
on of the right wing, fell with great fury on 
the troops commanded by Caffus ; but could 
make no imprefiion on the main body, waich 
received them with great courage and reſolu- 
tion ; but ſoon defeated the lett wing, and 
purſning them cloſe, entered with them into 
their camp, which they pillaged and deſtroy- 
ed; though neither of their generals were 
preſent : for *tis ſaid, that tony, to avoid 
the fury of the firſt charge, had retired into 
the neighbouring marſh. 

As the main body of Bratns's army had de- 
feated all who oppoſed them, he had not the 
leaſt ſuſpicion that Caſius with the left wing 
was routed, and therefore did not come to 
his relief, —A miſtake, that proved the ruin 
of their affairs. At length Brutus returning 
from the purſuit, after having deſtroyed Cæ- 
ſar's camp, was ſurpriſed at Ins not ſeeing the 
tent of Caſſius, riling as uſual high above 
the reſt, nor any of the others around it; for 
moſt of them were deſtroyed. Brutus now 
began to ſuſpect Caſirs's misfortune; and 
leaving a guard in the enemy's camp, _ 
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back thoſe engaged in the pur uit, al march- 
ed with them to the relief of lis colleague. 
Caſſius was greatly offended that Frutus's 
foldiers had charged without the word of bat- 
tle, and that after they had defeated thoſe 
ing oppoſed them, they had neglected to ſur- 
aund FE entirely defeat the enemy; beſides, 
from his want of attention and activity, he 
ſuffeted himſelf to be hemmed in, on which 
all h's cavalry fled towards the fea, and the 
foot began to give way. He exerted himſelf 
to the utmoſt in order to hinder their Rt ght; 
ut was at laſt obliged to fly, with a few a. 
bout him to a ſmall hill that afforded a proſ- 
pect of the plain. Being ſtiort-ſighted, he 
could only diſcover the ek uction of his 
camp; but thoſe who were with him ſeeing 
a large body of horſe ſent Þy Brutus, Caſſins 
believed them to be a party ſent by the enemy 
in purſuit of him: he however ordered Titi- 
nius to go and get more certain intelligence 
Prutrs*s men who ſaw h'm coming, no ſooner 
diſcovercd that it was Ca/ius's faithful friend, 
than they ſhouted for joy; and thoſe who 
were his acquaintance, alie: ting from their 
horſe;, ſaluted and embraced him, while the 
reſt rode round him in triumph, claſhing their 
ſwords, This proved fatal to Corus, who 
concluding that 7itinius Was taken priſoner, 
cried, hrough too much fondneſs for life, 
I have vedt to ſee my friend taken by the 
«enemy before my face,” Then retiring into 
an empty tent, with only Pingdarus, one of his 
bor dmer, he wrapped bis robe about his 
Ivi 3 head ; 
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head, and laying his neck bare, commanded 
him to cut off his head ; for it was found ly- 
ing ſevered from his body. But as Pindarus 
was not ſeen after this, it was ſuſpected by 
ſome, that he had killed him without orders. 

The horſemen were ſoon after known, and 
Titinius advanced towards Caffius, crowned 
with a garland ; but he no ſooner learnt from 
the cries and lamentations of his afflicted 
friends, the unfortunate miſtake and death of 
his general, than drawing his {word, and up- 
braiding himſelf for his fatal negligence in 
ſtaying ſo long, he ſlew himſelf. 

Brutus, on his hearing of the defeat of 
Caſſius, haſted towards him; but heard no- 
thing of his death till he came near the camp. 
He there lamented over the body, called 
Caſſius the laſt of the Remans, and ſent the 
corpſe to be buried at Tha/us. 
bling the ſoldiers, he comforted them, and 
finding they were in want of neceſlaries, 
promiſed to give two thouſand drachmas to 
every man, as a recompence for what they 
had loſt : at which being aſtoviſhed- at the 
magnificence of the gift, they ſhewed their 
Joy by their ſhouts and acclamations, extol- 
ling him as the only general of the four that 
was not overcome, 
80290 men, reckoning the ſervants of the 
army. And according to Mala there were 
any on the other fide above twice that num- 

er, 

The ſlaves that had been taken priſoners 
now appearing very buſy among the ſoldiers, 
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and giving cauſe of ſuſpicion, were ordered 
to be ſlain*; but Brutus privately diſmiſſed 
moſt of the citizens and freemen, in which 


he was forced to make uſe of great precauti- 
on, as many of his friends were reſolved to 
be revenged on them. He then gave the ſol- 


dicrs the reward he had promiſed them ; and 
after having gently reproved them, for fal- 
ling in diſorder upon the enemy, without 
waiting for the word of command, promiſed 


that if they behaved well in the next engage- 


ment, he would allow them to plunder two 
cities, Lacedæmon and Thefjalonica, This ap- 
pears to be the only inexcuſable fault in the 


life of HFrutus but he was in a manner oblig- 


ed to follow the advice of his officers in what- 


ever might tend to bring Caſſius's ſoldiers into 


better order ; for the want of their general, 
had renceied them bold and infolent in the 


camp; hile the remembrance of their defeat 
made them cowardly and timorous in the field, 


The affairs of Cx/ar and Aatony were in no 
better ſituation, for they were in want of 


proviſions; beſides the camp being in a low 


tituation, encompaſſed with marſhes, and 
there falling much rain, their tents were filled 
with mire and water, which immediately 
froze : they therefore expected to endure a 
very hard and ſevere Winter. While in this 


This reſolution fo oppoſite to the gentle- 


neis of Br4:us's character, he thought juſtifiable 
trom nec:ility, and the example of the enemy, 
who had the cruelty to Kill all their priſoners. 


fituation 
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fituation they received the news that Brutus*s 
fleet had gained a complete victory at ſea over 
a fleet of theirs, which was bringing a great 
body of ſoldiers from Jraiy, and that very 
few of their ſhips had eſcaped, and in thofe 
the men on board were reduced to the greateſt 
diſtreſs by famine. 

Odlavius and Antony on hearing this news, 
endeavoured all in their power to come to a 
battle, before Brutus was informed of his 
good ſucceſs : for the battle both by ſea and 
land happened on the fame day ; had it come 
to his knowledge, he would not have yet 
ventured a ſecond battle, fince he was in no 
want of proviſions, and was advantageoully 
poſted, his camp being ſafe from the injuries 
of the weather, and almoſt inacceſſible to 
the enemy. Yet the very evening before the 
fight, a deſerter from the enemy came to in- 
form him, that OZawizs had received advice 
of the loſs of his fleet ; but he met with fo 
little credit, that he was not even admitted 
into Rrutis's preſence. 

Brutus having ranged his army in order of 
battle, pauſed a long time before he gave 
the word. He perceived that the horſe were 
not diſpoſed to engage with vigour and reſo- 
lation; and he at length obſerved a ſoldier, 
whom he highly eftezmed on account of his 
bravery, ride by him and go over to the ene- 
my. Vexed at this ſight, he partly from an- 
ger, and partly from fear of a greater deſer- 
tion, at about three in the afternoon, led on 
his troops againſt the enemy, and violently 

charging 
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charging their left wing put them to flight. 
But Brutus's other wine, on being ordered to 
advance, conſidering that they were fewer in 
amber than the enemy who were to oppoſe 
them, ſpread themſelves, and thus weakening 
their ranks, fled at the firſt onſet. Brutus was 
immediately ſurrounded: but performed every 
thing poſſible to be done by an expert gene— 
ral, and a brave ſoldier. Marcus, the fon of 
Cate, was flain fighting in the midſt of the 
nobleſt, and moſt valiant of the youth, and 
at laſt fell on a heap of the dead bodies of 
the enemy. Many others of the braveſt men 
in the army, who at the ſame time expoſed 
themſelves to ſave B rutus, Were likewiſe ſlain, 
Among the reſt was Lrciline, one of his 
friends, who ſeeing ſome of the Barbarian 
norſe, riding full ſpeed towards Brutus, with- 
out taking notice of any one elſe, reſolved, at 
the hazard of his own life, to ſtop them, and 
therefore called out that he was Brutus. Over- 
Joyed at their prey, they carried him alon 
with them in the night, having firſt ſent ſome 
of their own party to carry the news to An- 
tony, who was extremely pleaſed at hearin 
it, and went out to meet them. The rett, 
who heard that Pratvs was taken and brought 
alive to Intent, flocked to fee him; ſome 
pitying his fortune, and others accuiting him 
of meanneſs in {uſfering himſelf, from a fond- 
neſs for life, to be taken. Antony halted at 
their approach, ro conſider in what manner 


he ſhould receive Brutus: but Lucilius being 


brought to him, ſaid with great intrepidity, 
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ge aſſured, O Antony, that no enemy either 
© has taken, or ever ſhall take alive Marcus 
© Brutus : forbid it, ye gods! that Fortune 
4 ſhould fo far prevail againit virtue! But 
« let him be found alive or dead, it will cer- 
« tainly be in a ſtate worthy of him. As for 
<< me, I come hither by a cheat put upon thy 
« foldiers, and upon this occaſion am ready 
« to ſuffer whatever torments thou chuſeſt to 
« jinflit.” All who heard him were aſto- 
niſhetu, when Antony, turning to thoſe who 
brought him, ſaid, I perceive, my fellow 
% ſoldiers, you are diſpleaſed at being thus 
« impoſed upon by Lr»calius; but you have 
«© met with a better booty than that you 
« ſought; for you were in ſearch of an ene- 
„% my, but have here brought me a friend. 
«© Indeed, I am uncertain how I ſhould have 
& uſed Brutus, had you brought him alive; 
«© but of this I am ſure, that it is better ta 
% have ſuch as Lucilius our friends than our 
« enemies.” Then having embraced Luct- 
lias, he for the preſent committed him to the 
care of one of his friends, and ever after 
found him faithful to his intereſt, 

Brutus having paſſed a {mall brook ſhaded 
with trees, was overtaken by the night, in a 
hollow place at the foot of a rock, with a 
few of his officers. and friends; where ſigh- 
ing, he named ſeveral of his friends whom he 
had ſeen ſlain in the battle. In the mean time 


A 


one of his companions who was very thirity,, 


and ſaw Brutus in the ſame condition, took 
his helmet, and ran to the brook; a noiſe 
being 
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being then heard from the other fide of the 
brook, Volumnius went with Brutus's armour- 
bearer to ſee what it was, and ſoon returning, 
aſked what was become of the water? when 
Brutus calmly ſmiling, told them it was all 
drank, but that ſome more ſhould be imme- 
diately fetched. He who had brought the 
Arſt water, was ſent again, but was 1n great 
'danger of being taken by the enemy, from 
whom he with difficulty Fr theve'y 

As Brutus ſuppoſed that he had not loft 
many of his men in the battle, Szazy/lius of- 
fered to paſs through the enemy, which was 
the only way, in order to ſee what was be- 
come of the camp, PRO that if every 
thing there was ſafe, he would hold up a light- 
ed toach for a ſignal, and then return. Fra- 
tyllius arrived ſafe at the camp, and held up 
the torch ; but on his return, happening to 
fall into the hands of the enemy, he was 
lain. Brutus therefore expected him in vain, 
'The night was far ſpent, and as he was fit- 
ting, he leaned his head towards his ſervant 
Clius, whiſpering ſomething to him ; but he 


only anſwered by his tears. He afterwards 


drew afide his armour-bearer, and diſcourſed 
with him in private, At laſt, addreſſing 
himſelf - to Yolumnius in Greek, he entreated 
him, by their common ſtudies and purſuit of 
2 to take hold of his ſword and 

elp him to give the thruſt. This Volumnius 


refuſed, as did ſome others; when one of 


them ſaying, that there was no ſtaying there, 
and that it was neceſlary they ſhould fly, 


Brutus 
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Brutus riſing up. anſwered, “ Yes, indeed, 
« we mult fly, but not with cur feet, but 
« with our hangs.” Then taking each of 
them by the hand, he told them with a chear- 
ful countenance, that he felt an infinite ſatiſ- 
faction in reflecting, that none of his friends 
had been falie to lim, and that ke was only 
angry with Fo: tune for the fake of his coun- 
try: that with reſpect to himſelf, ne was 
much more happy than his conquercrs, ſince 
he was now leaving behind him a reputation 
for virtue, which neither the arms, nor riches 
of his conquerors, would ever enable them to 
acquire; for being wicked, they deſtroyed 
the juſt, to obtain an empire to which they 
had no right. Afterwards, exhorting all 
about him to provide for their own ſafety, 
he retired with only two or three of his par- 
ticular friends: one of theſe was Srrato, with 


- 


1 quaintance, when they both ſtudied rhetoric 


took hold of the hilt of his ſword, and holding 


| body *. 


birth of our Saviour, 


| « whom he had contracted an intimate ac- 
together. Placing him next to himielf, he 


the point at his breaſt with both hands, fell | 

upon it, and expired. Some ſay, that Szrate, | 

at the earneſt deſire of Braius, held the ſword, } 

turning aſide his head, and that Prutzs threw | 

limfclt upon it with ſuch violence, that en- 

| tcr.ng at his breait, it paſted through hs 


* This happened forty- two years before the! 
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When the body of Bruzzs was found by Auteny 
he ordered his richeſt robe to be thrown over 
it, and that being ſtole, cauled the thief to 
be ſought for, and put to death ; after which 
he ſent Brutus's aſhes to his mother Serwilia 
As for Porcin, the wife of Brutus, Palins 
Maximus and Nicelaus write, that now longin 
for death, but being hindered by her friends 
who kept a continual eye upon her he 
ſnatched burning coals ouz ot the fre and 
ſhutting them in her mouth, ſtifled herſelf 
But there is yet extant a letter 
from Brutus to his friends, wherein he laments 


her death, and upbraids them for neglecting 


her in ſuch a manner, that ſhe wiſhed to die 
rather than languiſh under her diſeaſe, 


In comparing Dion and Brutus, we find 
many things worthy of aumiration, one of 
the chief of which is, that from inconſider— 


felf, he able beginnings they roſe to ſach greatneſs ; 
holding 
ads, fell 
it Strate, 
e ſword, | 
e threw $ 
that en-| 


zugh his 


but in this Dion had evidently the advantage 
Beſides, the deliverance of the Syracuſ ; 
from Diony/irs, wi all, N 
yes, who harraſled Sicily with a 
thouſand oppreſſions, was more neceſſary 
and a greater act of juſtice than delivering the 
Tomas from Cæſar, who while he was eſla- 
dliſhing his government, was at firſt indeed 
injurious to his oppoſers, but no ſooner ob- 
ained the ſupreme power, than his tyrauny 
eemed to be rather nominal than real. Hence 
he people regte!ted his loſo, and were en— 
aged avainſt his murderers; while Dia was 
eproached by the Sracuſans for not ſuffering 
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them to dig up the grave of the former tyrant. IF 
The greateſt reproach caſt on Brutus is, that K 
though he owed his own life to the favour of | YA 


Cæſar, who even pardoned all the priſoners 
for whom he interceded ; and tho? he was 
treated as a friend, and with particular 
marks of eſteem, yet he aſſaſſinated him with * 
his own hand. This cannot be objefted * 
againſt Dion, who being Drony/ius's relation 
and friend, aſſiſted him in his government; 
but when driven from his country, wronged 
in his wife, and ſtripped of his eſtate, engaged 
in a juſt and honourable war againſt the un- 
rate ful tyrant, who oppreſſed both him and 
fis country. But if this affair be conſidered 
in another view, it will appear to the honour | A 
of Brutus: for the glory of both chiefly con- 
fiſts in their hatred of tyrants, and their ab- 
horrence of their crimes. In Brutus this was as 
pure and fincere; for without having any | of FO, 
rivate quarrel with C-/ar, he expoſed him- þ 50 
felf to danger merely to reſtore the liberty of 
his country: but had not Dion been perſo- |) N 
nally injured, he would not have made war!? 
on Dionyſius. Beſides, the conſideration of! 
the public yous reconciled Brutus to Pompey, ien 


— 
a 
2 


and from being his enemy made him his!“ * 8 
friend; and from the ſame conſideration he * 4 
became Cz/ar's enemy; thus he propoſed no kin vat 


other rule for his enmity and friendſhip but 
Juſtice, and the love of his country. 
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FOX K#RTAXERXNES, the firſt of the 
27 e Perſian kings of that name, was 
ba ze the ſon - Aerxcs, and had the 
I j ſurname of Longimanus, from his 
* E right-hand being longer than his 
left. This prince, who was diſtinguiſhed by his 
magnanimity and goodneſs, had four grand- 
ſons by his daughter Pariſatis, the eldeſt, 
whoſe life I am now writing, was named 
Artaxerxcs Mnemon, from the ſtrength of his 
memory ; the ſecond was Cyrus, and the two 
younger were O/tanes and Orathres, 
Artaxerxes, who was at firſt called 4r/icas ®, 
was mild and gentle in his behaviour, and 


#* He is alſo called A4r/aces. 
N 2 with 
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with the conſent of his parents, married a 
beautiful and virtuous woman, But king Da- 
Kus, his father, having put her brother to, 
death, was projecting how to deſtroy her alſo ; 
when Arficas, by his tears and entreaties, Pre- 
vailed on his mother to engage that his wife 
ſhould neither be put to death, nor divorced 
from him. Cyrus, Who was naturally violent 
and impetucus, was however the queen's fa- 
vourite fon, whom ſhe was de ſirous of raiſing 
to the throne; and Darius being dangcroully 
ill, ſhe recalled him from his government in 
Lydia, and urged this ſpecious plea in his be- 
half, which had been formerly uſed by Xerxes, 
that fe had brought forth Arſicas when ker 
h»ſband was a ſubjet, but Cyrus when he aus 
a king, She could not however prevail with 
Darius, and notwithſtanding her ſollicita- 
tions, the eldeſt ſon was raiſed ts the throne, 
on which he aſſumed the name of Artaxerxes, 
and Cyrus was confirmed in the government 
of Lydia, and the maritime provinces. 

Soon after Darius's death, the new king, 
leaving his capital, ſet out for the city of Pa- 
fargades, in order to receive conſecration from 
the prieſts of Pera. In that city was a tem- 
ple of the goddeſs who preſided over war, 
The prince in his conſecration, having en- 
tered the temple, took off his robe, and put 
on that worn by the ancient Cyrus before he 
aſcended the throne, He then eat a lump of 
dry figs, chewed ſome leaves of tne turpen- 
tine tree, and drank ſome {our milk. When 
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of this ceremony, %% lernt arrived, with 
a p:icſt who had been piecepior to Cyrus in 
his infancy, he had taught him the doctrine 
of the Magi, and was more concerned than 
any one elſe, at his pupil's being excluded 
from the throne. On this account, there 
was the leſs reaſon to doubt his veracity, 
when he accuſed Cu of forming the deſign. 
of aſlaſſinating his brother while ke was pull- 
ing off his robe in the temple. Some ſay that 
he was apprehended on this accuſation, and. 
others that he had concezied himfelf in the 
temple, where the prieſt pointed him ont. 

Cyrus was immediately condemned to die, 


- when his mother Pary/azis, diſtracted with 


grief, flew to the place, claſped him in her, 
arms, joined her neck to his, and by her 
ſhrieks, tears, and prayers, obtained his par- 
don, and had him remanded back to his £9 
vernment. | 

Cyrus, inſenſible of the obligation he hac 
received from her brother's mercy, to which 
he owed his life; and thinking only of the 
check he had met with, was filled with a re- 
ſentment, which, added to his ambition, 
rendered him more eagerly bent on obtaining 
the kingdom, By means of his immenie, 
wealth he kept a number of foreign troops, 
which we are informed by X:zephon, he main- 
tained in ſeveral parts, by mcans of his 
friends, and he had emiſſaries abroad, who 
under various pretenccs, enliſted foreign ſol- 
diers into his ſervice ; while Parijalis, who 
reſided with the king her fon, removed all 
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has jealouſies. Cyrus wrote in the moſt ſub. 
miſive manner to Artaxerxes, ſometimes ſol- 
liciting for favours, and at others repreſent- 
ing all the deſigns of T:/aphernes againſt him 
as proceeding trom envy, 

Artaxerxes in the beginning of his reign 
ſeemed to imitate his graud father in his kind- 
neſs and affability to all who approached him, 
and in his liberality in diſtributing honours 
and rewards to the deſerving. He conferred 
his favours in the moſt graceful manner; nor 
was there any thing offered him, however 
inconſiderable, which he did not kindly ac- 
cept. A perſon preſenting him a pomegra- 
nate of a very extraordinary ſize, By Mzzh- 
4 yas, ſaid he, this man would ſoon turn a 
« ſmall city into a great one.“ Being on a 
Journey, ſome offered him one thing, and 
ſome another, when a poor labourer havin 
nothing to preſent to him, ran to the river 
fide, and taking ſome water in his hands, gave 
Him that; at which 4r:axer-es was ſo pleaſed, 
that he ſent him a gold cup, and a chouland 
darics. When the king was one day hunting, 
Tiribaxus ſhewed him a rent in his robe. Ar- 
raxerxes aſked, what he would adviſe him to 
do on that oecaſion; on which he anſwered, 
% Put on another, and give me that. It ſhall 
« be fo, replied the king, I give it thee, but 
« at the ſame time charge thee never to wear 
« jt,” To this injunction Tiribazus, who 
was an honeſt, but ii}ly man, paid no regard; 
but in mediately put it on, with ſuch jewels 
and orr.aments as none but the queens of Per- 
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Ha had a right to Hear. The whole court 


were highly provoked, for it was contrary to 


law; but the king told him, laughing, 


« 'Thou haſt my leave to wear thoſe golden 
« toys as a woman, and the robe of ſtate as 
& a madman.” It had always been cuſtom- 
ary for none to fit and eat with the king be- 
ſides his mother and wife, the former | Hee? 
above, and the other below him ; but Artax- 
erxes alſo invited to his table, Oftanes and Oæx- 
athres, his two younger brothers. The cha- 
riot of Statira his queen preſented a moſt plea- 
ſing fight to the Perſaus; for it was always 
drawn with the curtains open, and the wo- 
men of the country were allowed to approach 
and ſalute her. Thus he rendered his govern- 
ment pleaſing to the people. 

Some buſy factious men however pretend- 
ed, that Cyrus, having a great ſpirit, and be- 
ing an excellent warrior, and a generous maſ- 
ter, was more ht to govern ſo large an empire, 
which required a daring and ambitious prince, 
Cyrus therefore relying as much on tie fa- 
Vourable diſpoſitions of the court, as on the 
goodwill of the people in the maritime pro- 
vinces under his command, reſolved on the 
war. He firſt wrote to the Lacedemoniaus, de- 
firing them to ſupply him with ſome ſoldiers, 
aſſuring them, that he would give horſes to 
the foot, and chariots to the cavalry ; that 
on thoſe who had farms he would beſtow vil- 
lages, and that the lords of villages ſhould 
be governors of cities; adding, that ihe pay 
of the ſoldiers ſhould not be counted, but 
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meaſured out to them. At the ame time he 
boaited, that he had a greater ſoul, was a 
better philoſopher, was more verſed in the 
doctrines of the Magi, and could drink deep» 
er than Artaxerxes, his brother, whe was ti- 
morous and effeminate, and could nyitner fit 
ſo ſteadily on his horſe, when hunting, nor 
in his chariot, when in action. 

Upon reading theſe letters the Lacedæmoni- 
ans lent orders to Clearcbus to obey the orders 
of Cyrus, who marched againſt the king at 
the head of a numerous army, and little leſs 
than 13,000 Grecian auxiliaries, ſometimes 
aſſigning one cauſe for his expedition, and 
ſometimes another, His ambitious views 
were not, however, long concealed ; for Ti- 
faphernes going to the king, diſcovered them 
to him. The whole court was inſtantly in a 
tumult. Pary/atis bearing the chief blame, 
all her friends were ſuſpected, and queen Sta- 
tyra in the deepeſt affliction cried out to her, 
& Where are now thy promiſes? Where are 
ce thy interceſſions? by ſaving him who at- 
ce tempted the life of his brother, thou haſt 
„ kindled this war, and plunged us in ſuch 
« calamities.“ Theſe expreſſions filled Pa- 
ry/atis with an implacable reſentment, which 
me at lait found means to gratify. 

While Cyrus was on his march, he recetv- 
ed news from all parts, that the king was de- 
termined to wait in the heart of Per/ia, till 
he had aſſembled his forces from all parts. 
And notwithitanding his having cut a trench 
ten tathoms wide, as many deep, and four 
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hundred furlongs in length, he ſuffered Cy- 
5 to pals it, and to proc ed on his march 
towards . d Tiriboz:s is ſaid to have 


been the firſt who ventured to let him know, 


that he ought not, by declining a battle, to 
abandon Media, Babylon and Sofa. ſince his 
army was far more numerous than that of his 
enemy. This made the ding retolve to come 
to an engagement; and he fade: Hy appear- 


ed at the head of an army of 990,000 well 


diſciplined men. The rebels were extremely 


furpriled ; for they marched in great confu- 


nion, and even without their arms; it was 


therefore with the utmaſt diſhculty that Cy- 


rus drew them up in order of battle, but this 


was however at laſt done, though in a noiſy 
and tumultuous manner. 

In the mean time the king led on his men 
terſurely, and in great ſilence; which great- 
iy ſurprized the Greets, who expected to find 


in ſo great a multitude nothing bat confuſion, 


and to have ſeen them rath! 8g forward with 
hideous outcries. Artamerxes prudently co— 


vered the phalanx, which was oppoſite to 


the Grecian, with the ſtrongeſt cf his armed 
chariote, that with tue ſe he might make great 


havoc in their ranks, before they came to 


cloſe combat. 


Tho? many hiſtorians have given a deſerip- 


tion of this action, none have done it with 


ſach force as NXNexcpheon, who deſcribes it in ſo 


clear a manner, that the reader 1s almoſt as 
ſenſibly aflecied, as if he himtelf was engag- 


— 
ed, and ſharcd in the danger; 1 hall there- 
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fore only mention ſome remarkable circum- 
ſtances which he has omitted. 

The place where the battle was fought was 
called Cunaxa, and was about goo ſtadia“ 
from Babylon. A little before the battle, 
Cl-archus adviſed Cyrus not to expoſe his per- 
ſon, but to retire behind the Grecian battal- 
lions. Upon which Cy: us is ſaid to have re- 
plicd, © What doeſt thou ſay ? At the very 
«« time when I amendeavouring to make my- 
«© ſelf king, wouldit thou have me thew my- 
« ſelf unworthy of the crown ?” He how- 
ever committed a great error, in ruſhing 
without any precaution into the midſt of dan- 

er; but Clarchus ſeems to have been guilty 
of a ſtill greater, when inſtead of drawing up 
the Grecians againſt the main body of the 
enemy, where was the king in perſon, he, 
For fear of being ſurrounded, joined his right 
wing to the river. For had A, taxerxes him- 
ſelf been to chuſe a place for the Greciaus, 
where it would be leaſt in their power to hurt 
him, he could not have choſen one more 

roper than that which was at ſach a diſtance 
3 the part of the army where he fought, 
that he was ignorant of the defeat of his own 
troops near the river, and Cyrus fell before 
he could receive any benefit from the ſucceſs 
of Clearchus. The Grecians ſoon defeated the 
barbarians with whom they engaged, and 

arſued them a great way. Crze/ias obſerves, 
that Cyrus, who was mounted on an unruly 


* Twenty-five leagues. . 
horſe, 


n 


% 
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horſe, was met by Artagerſes general of the 
Cad:fians, who ſeeing him at a diſtance, gal- 
lopped up to him, calling aloud, © Thou 
«© wicked and ſenſeleſs wretch | Thou re- 
«© proach to the name of Cyrus, the moſt au- 
« guſt, the moſt honourable of all names 
« among the Perfians! theſe vile Grecians 
« haſt thou engaged in a fatal expedition, 
ba 2 them the plunder of thy country, 
% hoping to deſtroy thy ſovereign and thy 
« brother: but thou ſhalt periſh even before 
thou haſt beheld the face of thy king.” 
He then threw his javelin with all his force, 
but without penetrating Cyrus's armour, it 
only made him reel on his horſe: but Cyrus 
recovering himſelf, aimed his javelin at J. 
tagerſes, as he was turning, and piercing his 
neck, ſlew him, 

Dinon obſerves, that upon the death of 
Artagerſes, Cyrus opened his way with great 
fury throuch Ar-:axerxcs*s van guard, and 
wounded: that prince*s horſe ; but Tiribazus 
immediately mounted him on another, ſaying, 
«© Remember, Sir, this day, which ought 
„never to be forgotten.” Cyrus attackin 
the king a ſecond time, again Ae 
him: but at the third charge, the king, filled 
with indignation, cried, “ I had better die 
« than ſuffer this,” and making up to - 
rus, who blindly threw himſelf into a ſhower 
of darts aimed at him from all ſides, wound 


ed him with his javelin, Thus fell Cyrus, 


who as ſome ſay was {lain by the king; or, 
as others aſſert, by a Carla ſoldier, whom 


Artaxer xes 


Asriæus, one of Cyrus's friends, firit attacked 
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Artaxerxes rewarded, by granting him the pri- 


vilege of bearing on the point of his ſpear at 
the head of the army a cock of gold. 'The 
Perſians giving the Carians the name of cocks, 
from the creſts with which their helmets were 
adorned. 

The account given by Crras of the death 
of Cyrus, is very different from this. He 
ſays, that Cyrus having lain Artagerſes, rode 
up to the king, who advanced to meet him. 


Artaxeræcs without wourding him. The king 
then threw his javelin at Crus, but miſing 


him, killed one of Cyras's moſt brave and 


aithſul ſervants. Cyrus upon this, throwing 


his javelin at his brother, it pierced his cui- 


rais, and entering two ſingers deep 1nto his 
breaſt, made him fall from his horſe. His 
troops now terrified, inſtantly fled, and the 
king recovering from his fall retired with a 
few of his followers, among whom was Co- 
as, to a ſmall eminence at a little diſtance. 


Ihe hich mettle of Cyrus's horſe carried him 


a great way into the midſt of the enemy: 
when the approach of night rendering it diffi- 
cult for them to kuow him, or his lollowers 
to find him, he paſted on crying, ** Make 
way, you ſlaves.“ As he frequently repeat- 
ed theſe words, moſt of them got out of bis 
Way: but his tiara falling oft, MiYþrigates, a 
Per/ian, who was running by, wounded him 
with his javelin in the temple, without know- 
ing kim. His wound bleeding very fait, he 
ſoon fainted, and feil to the ground, when 
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bis horſe having loſt his rider, ran up and 
down the field ; but a perſon belonging to 
Mithridates found the furniture lying on the 
ground, and ſtained with blood, 

Cyrus at length recovering his ſenſes, a 


few cunuchs, who ded him, finding him 
unable to mount another horſe, took him by 
each arm, and ſupported him as he walked, 
while he ſtaggered at every fep. In the 
mean while, tome Caunians, who followed 
the royal army, happening to mix with thoſe 
who attended Cyrus, took them for their 
friends: but at laſt perceiving the red cloath- 
ing worn by his ſoldiers “, found they were 
among their enemies; and one of them ſtrik- 
ing Cyrus in the ham wich his ſpear, cut the 
ſinew, on which he inſtantly feil, and daſh- 
ing his wourced head againſt a ftone, im- 
mediately expired, 

Cyrus had jult breathed his laſt, when Ar- 
taſyras, who was denominated The Eye of 
the King +, riding up to the eunuchs, whom 
he found lamenting his death, aſked them 
for whom they were weeping, and was told 
that it was for the death of Cyrus. A4rtaſypras, 
greatly ſurprized, bid them take care of the 


The king's troops were dreſſed in white. 

+ The kings of Per/ia had a ſet of officers 
called The King's Eye, who were to give him 
an account of whatever they {aw in his domi- 
nions. He had alſo others called The Ears of 


the King, who informed him of whatever they 
beard. 


Vor. VII. O corpſe, 
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corpſe, and inſtantly rode full ſpeed to Ar- 
Jaxerxes. That prince had begun to think 
his affairs in a deſperate * and was 
ready to faint with thirſt, and the anguiſh of 
his wound, when Artaſyras coming up, told 
him with an air of triumph, that Cyrus was 
dead. The king ſtruek at this news, order- 
ed Artafyras to conduct him to the body: 
but oblerving that his troops were filled with 
conſternation, from the report that the Gre- 
cians having 2288 were purfuing thoſe 
who fled, and put all to the ſword, , © ſent | 
thirty men with torches to enquire into the | 
truth of what Arta/yras had told him. 
In the mean while one of the king's eu- 
nuchs ran in ſearch of water to allay his 
thirſt ; and after having long ſought for it in 
vain, they being at a great diftance from | 
their camp, at laſt met with a Caunian, who 
had in a dirty leathern bottle about two quarts | 
of foul ſtinking water, and this he carried 
to the king, who drank it all up. The eu- 
nuch then aſking him, if he did not find it Þ 
very nauſeous, Artaxeræes ſwore by the gods, 
that no wine, nor the pureſt water, was ever 
fo pleaſant; “ and if, ſaid he, I ſhould not] 
„ be able to find and reward the man whoſ 
„% gave it thee, may the gods render hin 
„ rich and proſperous.” At the ſame in- 
ant, his thirty meſſengers arrived with jo 
and triumph in their looks, bringing him th: : 
news of his unexpected good fortune; and 
being now ercouraged ꝓy the multitude q 


his ſoldiers who flocked to him, he defcende! 
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into the plain by the light of an infinite num- 
ber of torches. On his arriving at the place 
where the corpſe of his brother lay, the right 
hand and kead were cut off, according to a 
law of the Per/ians, when ordering the head 
to be brought him, he held it by the hair, 
which was long and buſhy, and ſhewing it to 
his men, who were ſtill wavering, they pro- 
ſtrated themſelves before him, and there 
were ſoon aſſembled about him 70, ooa 
men, who attended kim to the camp. 
Artaxerxes afterwards ſent many magnifi- 
cent preſents to the ſon of Artagerſes. He 
likewiſe conferred high honours upon Cigſias 
and others ; and having found out the poor 
Caunian who had * the bottle of wa- 
ter, he made him a man of wealth and 
dignity. In the puniſhments he inflicted on 
the guilty, there was a kind of harmony be- 
tween them and their crimes. One Arbaces, 
a Mede, who during the fight, had deſerted 
to Cyrus, and after his death returaed to his 
poſt, he ordered to carry a whore ſtark 
naked on his ſhoulders for a whole day, about 
the market-place; thus condemning him far 
effeminacy and cowardice, rather than for ma- 
lignity and treaſon. Another having not only 
deſerted, bur falſely pretended that he had 
lain two of the enemy, the king ordered his 
tongue to be bored through with three awls. 
As Artaxtrxes imagined that he had killed 
Cyrus with his own hand, and was willing. 


that every body elſe _ think ſo too, he 
2 


ſent 
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ſent rich preſents to M:thridates, who firſt 
wounded him, commanding thoſe who carried 
them to ſay, „Ihe = has honoured thee 
« with theſe preſents, becauſe when thou 
« hadit found the trappings of the horſe of 
& Cyrus, thou broughteſt them to him.” 
Likewiſe, when the ( arian, who wounded 
Cyrus in the ham, ſued for his reward, it 
Was granted, and the king ordered thoſe who 
gave it him, to ſay, The king makes thee 
* a preſent of this; for being the ſecond 
* meſſenger of the good news; for Artaſyras 
«© was the firſt who iniormed him of the 
«© death of Cyrus, and thou the ſecond.” 
But the wretched Carian, from an indiſcre- 
tion common to weak minds, was fo tran- 
ſported by the rich preſents he received, that 
he inſtantly formed more aſpiring hopes, and 
Joud!y exclaimed, that he alone had killed 
Cyrus, and that it was unjuſt to deprive him 
of the honour, At this the king was ſo 
highly exaſ-erated, that he gave orders for 
His being beheaded ; but Pary/atis happen- 
ing to be preſent, defired that his puniſh- 
ment might be left to her; to which the king 
conſenting, ſhe had the cruelty to order the 
- EXTEU:10ners to ſtretch him upon the rack for 
'ten days, then to pluck out his eyes, and drop 
melted braſs into his ears till he expired. 
Soon after Mithridates periſhed miſerably 
through his own folly. Being invited to a 
feaſt, at which were preſent the eunuchs of 
the king and queen mother, he came dreſſed 
| | In 
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« carry them to the king ?” 
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in the robe, and other ornaments preſented 
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him by Artaxerxes, When they were grown 
warm with wine, Pary/atis's chief eunuch 
cried, © O Mithridates! how beautiful is 
* this robe! How fine theſe chains and brace- 
« lets! How magnificent that ſcymitar ! 
« What a happy man has the king made 
« thee! Thou art admired and envied by all 
«© that ſee thee.” Mzthridates, who was al. 
ready drunk, anſwered, ** In that day, Spa- 
„ ramixes, | performed an action that deſerv- 
ed more valuable and magnificent re« 
« wards,” What, was it ſo noble an ex- 
„ ploit, ſaid Sparamixes ſmiling, to find 
« the trappings of Cyrus's horie, and to 
This 1rritated 
the vanity of Mithridates, who, no longer 


maſter of himſelf, cried, © Thou mayſt talk 


* as thou pleaſeſt of horſe trappings, but 
& [ tell thee, by this hand Crus fell; I 


„ ſtruck my javelin with ſuch force into his 


temple, that it penetrated into his brains, 
and brought him to the ground; and of 
e that wound he died.” All who were pre- 
ſent, foreſaw the unhappy fate of Mithri da- 


tes, and caſt their eyes on the ground. 


The eunuch told Pary/atis all that had paſſed, - 
and ſhe informed the king, who was enraged 


at being deprived, of the moſt glorious and 
pleaſing circumſlance of his vifiory ; for he 


was ambitious of having both the Greeks and 


his own ſubjects believe that he had been 
\ lightly wounded by Cyrus; and that he, in 
return, had given. him a mortal wound: be 


O 3 therefore 
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therefore ordered that M:thridates ſhould die 
by the puniſhment of the zrovghs, which is 
executed in the following manner : they take 
two troughs that exactly fit each other, and 
placing the criminal on his back in one of 
them, cover it with the other in ſuch a man- 
ner, that only the head, hands, and feet are 
ſeen. In this condition food 1s offered him, 
and if he refuſes to eat, he 1s forced to it by 
the dreadful anguiſh of having needles run in- 
to his eyes; they then drench him with milk 
and honey; which they likewiſe pour upon 
his face, and then turn it to the ſun, that he 
may have it always in his eyes : by this 
means his face is covered with flies, and as 
he is obliged to void his excrements under 
him, he lies in filth filled with the vermin that 
ſoon breed in it. Under this dreadful puniſh- 
ment Mithridates languiſhed ſeventeen days 
before he expired. 

There only remained one perſon more to be 
puniſhed in order ing fs ſate the revenge of 
Paryſatis, this was Meſabates, one of the 
king's eunuchs, who, by his maſter's order, 
had cut off the head and hand of Cyrus. But 
there being ng to take hold of in his 

aid this ſnare for him. 
She was a woman of great addreſs, had much 
wit, and excelled in playing at dice. After 
the war ſhe played often with the king ; join- 
ed in all his parties of pleaſure, was admitted 
into the ſecret of his amours, and was even 
ſerviceable. to him with his miſtreſſes; but 
ſhe took particular care ſeldom to loſe ge 
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of him, and to leave Statira, whom ſhe mor- 
tally hated, as little alone with him as poſ- 
ſible. One day, therefore, finding the kin 

entirely at leiſure, ſhe propoſed playing with 


him at dice for a thouſand darics *, to which 


he readily confented. She ſuffered him to 
win, and paid down the money; but pretend- 
re a- 

ain, and to play with her for an eunuch. 
he king, who ſuſpected nothing, complied, 
and they agreed to except ſive of the favourite 
eunuchs on each ſide, and that out of the 
reſt, the loſer ſnould yield up any the winner 
ſhould chuſe. On theſe conditions they fat 
down to play. The queen was all attention 
to the game, and made uſe of her utmoſt 
{kill 4 addreſs, beſides, the dice fayoured 
her; ſhe won, and choſe Meſabatis, wlio was 
not in the number of the five that had been 
excepted. Having got him in her power, 
before the king had the leaſt ſuſpicion of her 
intended revenge, ſhe delivered him to the 
executioners, and commanded them to flea 
him alive, which was accordingly performed. 


When the king was informed of this inſtance 


of her cruelty, he was highly incenſed; but 
turning it off with a jeſt, the cruel monſter 
ſaid with a ſmile, © This is pleaſant indeed, 
“to be ſo out of humour about a ſorry old 
« eunuch, when I, who loſt a thouſand 
« good Carics, paid them without a word.” 


 Artaxerxes, though extremely concerned, took 


The daric was worth about 85. Lerling, 
no 
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no farther notice cf it; but Szatira openly 
reſented her injuſtice and inhumanity, in de- 
ſtroying the king's moſt faithful ſervants for: 


— 
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the ſake of Cyr: 5, : 
Paryſatis had long entertained a violent ha- Ofte! 
tred to queen S : ſhe plainly perceived liver 
that her own crecit with the king only pro- quee 
ceeded from his reſpect to her as his mother, Inter 
While Statira's was founded in his love and 7 705 
confidence, the beſt ſecurity of credit with ed b 
him. For tte more ealy accompliſhment of was | 
her defigns, ſhe {cipned a reconciliation with 10 beat 
her daughter-in-law, The two queens ſeem- \ cruſh 
Ing therefore to have forgot their former dif- the k 
ferences, viſited, and eat at each others a- her « 
partments; but as their mutual diſtruſt was decla 
not entirely baniſhed, they kept upon their Was t 
uard, and never eat but of the ſame diſhes, | Th 
Who could think it poſſible to deceive ſuch | into } 
attentive and cautious vigilance ? Cieſas af- | nied ( 
firms, that Pa1/a7ts one day when her daugh- * failed 
ter-in-law was at table with her, took a bird“ neral 

that was a great Gainty, and cutting it ian their 
two with her knife, rubbed with poiſon on! Up 
the one ſide, and free ſrom it on the other, the P, 
gave Statira that which was poifored, and, would 
eat the other part herſelf. Statira was foonfÞf Grecia 
after ſcized with ſharp pains, and died in the, their 
moſt horrtble convulſions: ſhe herſelf wal e 
| e wh 


ſenſible of the cauſe, and told the king heiß 
ſuſpicions. He well {new his mother's ir- 
placable diipoftion, and therefore made thei 
#riQeſt enquiry into the crime. All h's mo. q 
tacr's officers and domeitics who attenCed i 
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her table, he cauſed to be ſeized and put to 
the torture: but Pary/atis kept Gysis, one of 
her women, and her . confident, ſafe 
in her own apartment; and though the king 
often {ent to demand her, ſhe refuſed to de- 
liver her up. At length Gyp/s defiring the 
queen to Jet her go home by vight, ſhe was 
intercepted by the guards, and being ſen- 
tenced to die, ſuffered the puniſhment 1nflict- 
ed by the Perfans on poiſoners. Her head 
was laid upon a large broad ſtone, and they 
beat upon it with another till it was entirely 
cruſhed, and loſt its form. As for Pary/attis, 
the king was ſatisfied with 8 her, at 
her own re;ueſt, to the city of Babylon, but 
declared that he would never viſit it while ſhe 
was there. 

The king was extremely ſolicitous to get 
into his power all the Grecians who accompa- 
nied Cyrus in this expedition; but in this he 
failed: for after they had loſt Cyrus their ge- 
neral and their commanders *, they forced 
their way, and retired in ſafety, 


Upon this all the Greeks began to deſpiſe | 


would be a ſhame not to deliver the Afatic 
Grecians from ſervitude, and the inſolence of 
their oppreſſors. Having made ſeveral un- 
ſucceſsful attempts, they at laſt committed 
the whole conduct of the war to Ageſilaus, who 


* This was the retreat of the 10,000 Greeks 
deſcribed by Xenophon, and ſo celebrated in 
hiſtory, | 

having 
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having paſſed with a powerful fleet into %, 

erformed many fignal exploits, in particu- 
for: he defeated Tiſaphernes, the lieutenant 
of Artaxerxes, in a pitched battle, and cauſ- 
ed ſeveral of the cities to throw off the Per- 
Han yoke.“ 

The great exploits by which geſilaus ac- 
quired a diſtinguiſhed reputation, taught Ar- 


taxerxe in what manner he ought to carry on 


the war * the Grecians, He ſent Her- 
mocrates of Rhodes into Greece with a vaſt quan- 
tity of gold, in order to corrupt the leading 
men in the ſeveral cities, and to unite the 
zeſt of the Grecians againſt Sparta. Hermo- 
crates ſucceeded, and all Peloponne/us ou in 
confuſion, the council of Sparta were oblig- 
ed to recal Agefilavs. Artaxerxes likewiſe, by 
the aſſiſtance of Conn the Athenian admiral, 
deprived the Lacedæmonians of the dominion 
of the ſea. For after Conor had been beaten 
by the N at Atos Potamos, he retired 
to the iſle of Cyprus, from whence he wrote 
to the king, and ſent him a plan of his de- 
ſigns, which were delivered to Cteſas, who 
having communicated them to the king, was 
ſent to Conor to aſſiſt him, on account of his 
great ſk1l] in maritine affairs. 
Conon and Pharnabazus having defeated the 

| Lacedemonians in the naval engagement near 
Cnidos, and ſtripped them of their dominion 


at ſea, Artaxerxes drew over all Greece to his 
intereſt, and obliged them to agree to his 


See the life of Agefilaus, in yol. V. 
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own terms, in the celebrated peace ef Antal- 
'cidas. This Antalcidas, though a Spartan, 


was ſo zealous for the intereſt of the king of 
Perſia, that he prevailed on the Lacedæmonians 
to give up all the cities in A/a, and the neigh- 
bouring 1ſlands, which in virtue of this peace, 
were to remain tributary to the Per/ians. 

While Sparta held the firſt rank in Greece, 
Antalci das was careſſed by Artaxerxes, whor 
profeſſed the warmeſt affection for him. But 
on their being humbled at the battle of Leac- 
tra, finding Gives diſtreſſ:d for want of 
money, they ordered Antalcidas to return to 
the court of Perſia to aſk ſupplies from Ar- 
taxerxes: but he was received with ſuch cold- 
neſs, and treated by that prince with ſuch 
contempt, that he returned in great confuſion 
to Sparta; where ſuffering the contempt of 
His enemies, and being in - Hang of the ephori, 
he ſtarved himſelf to death. 

The Grecians were extremely pleaſed with 
Artaxerxes for patting to death Ti/aphernes, 
the moſt implacable of their enemies. In 
this Pary/atis was inſtrumental, by adding 
many articles to the charge brought againit 
him. The reſentment felt by Artaxerxes 
againſt his mother had ſpon ſubſided : for 
being aſſured that ſhe had wiſdom and cou- 
rage ſufficient for the government of an em- 
pire, he ſent for her, and became perfectly 
reconciled to her. From that time, ſhe gra- 
tified him in every thing, and gained an ab- 
ſolute aſcendant over him, by never oppoſing 
or cenſuring any of his actions. Perceiving 


that 
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that he was deeply in love with 4:2/a, one of 
his own daughters, and that from his regard 
to her, he concealed and checked his paſſion, 
ſhe ſeemed more fond of her grand-daughter 
than before, and praiſed her virtue and beauty 
to Artaxerxes, which, ſhe ſaid, rendzred her 
worthy of the imperial dignity: ſhe even 
perſuaded him to marry her, impioully ſay- 
ing, Thou art a law to the Perfians, and art 
«« appointed by God to be their only rule of 
« what his virtuous and vicious.” His love 
for Ataſa was ſo ardent, that though a le- 
proſy ipread all over her body, it gave him 
not the leaſt diſtaſte. He proftrated himielf 
on the earth, and prayed for her recovery, 
and the road from the palace to the temple 
was filled with his officers and friends, car- 
ring thither on horſes, offerings of gold, 
filver and purple. 

He entered into a war with the Eg yprians, 
which, through a miſunderſtanding between 
the generals Pharnabazus and *Iphicrate:, 
pores unſucceſsful. Againſt the Cadufrars 

e marched in perſon with an army of 
zoo, ooo foot, and io, ooo horſe. Their coun- 
try is rough and uneven, continually covered 
with fogs, and produces no corn ſor the ſup- 
port of the inhabitants, a robuſt warlike 
people, that are forced to live on wild fruits. 
Artaxerxes on entering their country expoſed 
himſelf to the utmoſt diſtreſs and danger; 


* [phicrates was an Athenian who com mand- 
ed the Grecian troops. 


for 
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for no proviſions could be had there, nor was 
it poſſible to be ſupplied from any other coun- 
try. Hence the whole army being forced to 
live on their beaſts of burthen, they ſoon be- 
came ſo ſcarce, that the head of an aſs was 
ſold for ſixty drachmas; moſt of the horſes 
had been uſed for food, and want began to be 
felt, even at the king's table. In this diſ- 
treſs Tiribaxus, who was frequently in the 
higheſt favour with Artaxerxes on account of 
his valour, and as often brought into diſgrace 
by his levity, preſerved both the king and 
his whole army. There were two kings of 
the Caduſſans who were ſeparately encamped. 
Tiribazus having communicated his deſign to 
Artaxerxes, went himſelf to one of thele 
princes, and ſent his ſon to the other, each 
telling the prince to whom he went, that the 
ot her was ſending ambaſſadors to Artaxerxes 
to negotiate a — alliance ; ** And if 
c thou art wiſe, ſaid he, thou wilt be before- 
* hand with him, by entering firſt into the 
« treaty; in which I will give thee all the 
„ aſſiſtance in my power.” This impoſed 
upon the two princes, who ech believing 
that the other was betraying him, they both 
ſent their ambaſſadors to Artaxerxes, Tiriba- 


kus attending thoſe ſent by the one, and his 


ſon accompaning thoſe of the other; and by 
this mean a peace was concluded, | 

Artaxerxes in his march back, made it ap- 
pear that effeminacy and cowardice do not 
neceſſarily ariſe, as is generally imagined, 
from pomp and ſplendor, but only from 
Vor. VII. weakneſs 
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that he was deeply in love with A, one of 
his own daughters, and that from his regard 
to her, he concealed and checked his paſſion, 
ſne ſeemed more fond of her grand-daughter 
than before, and praiſed her virtue and beauty 
to Artaxerxes, which, ſhe ſaid, rendered her 
worthy of the imperial dignity : ſhe even 
perſuaded him to marry her, impiouſly ſay- 
ing, Thou art a law to the Perfians, and art 
„ appointed by God to be their only rule of 
« what his virtuous and vicious.“ His love 
for Ataſa was ſo ardent, that though a le- 
proſy ipread all over her body, it gave him 
not the leaſt diſtaſte. He proftrated himielf 
on the earth, and prayed for her recovery, 
and the road from the palace to the temple 
was filled with his officers and friends, car- 
ring thither on horſes, offerings of gold, 
filver and purple. 

He entered into a war with the Egyptians, 
which, through a miſunderſtanding between 
the generals Pharnabazus and *[phicrate:, 

roved unſucceſsful. Againſt the Cadiſfians 
ke marched in perſon with an army of 
zoo, ooo foot, and 10,000 horſe. Their coun+ 
try is rough and uneven, continually covered 
with fogs, and produces no corn for the ſup- 
port of the inhabitants, a robuſt warlike 
people, that are forced to live on wild fruits. 
Artaxerxes on entering their country expoſed 
himſelf to the utmoſt diſtreſs and danger; 


* [phicrates was an Athenian who com mand- 
ed the Grecian troops, 
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for no proviſions could be had there, nor was 
it poſſible to be ſupplied from any other coun- 
try. Hence the whole army being forced to 
hve on their beaſts of burthen, they ſoon be- 
came ſo ſcarce, that the head of an aſs was 
ſold for ſixty drachmas; moſt of the horſes 
had been uſed for food, and want began to be 
felt, even at the king's table. In this diſ- 
treſs Tiribazus, who was frequently in the 
higheſt favour with Artaxerxes on account of 
his valour, and as often brought into diſgrace 
by his levity, preſerved both the king and 
his whole army. There were two kings of 
the Cadiſſans who were ſeparately encamped. 
Tiribazus having communicated his deſign to 
Artaxerxes, went himſelf to one of thele 
princes, and ſent his ſon to the other, each 
telling the prince to whom he went, that the 
ot her was ſending ambaſſadors to Artaxerxes 
to negotiate a — alliance; “ And if 
&« thou art wiſe, ſaid he, thou wilt be before- 
* hand with him, by entering firſt into the 
« treaty ; in which I will give thee all the 
„ aſſiſtance in my power.” This impoſed 
upon the two princes, who each believin 

that the other was betraying him, they both 


ſent their ambaſſadors to Artaxerxes, Tiriba- 
kus attending thoſe ſent by the one, and his 


ſon accompaning thoſe of the other; and by 
this mean a peace was concluded, | 

Artaxerxes in his march back, made it ap- 
pear that effeminacy and cowardice do not 
neceſſarily ariſe, as is generally imagined, 
from pomp and fplendor, but only from 
Vor. VII. weakneſs 
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weakneſs of mind and a depraved judgment: 
ſince neither his ornaments of gold, his robe 
of ſtate, or his other rich apparel, which he 
always wore, and were eſteemed worth twelve 
thouſand talents, hindered that prince from 
expoſing himſelf to the ſame fatigues and 
hardſhips as the meaneſt of his ſoldiers : for 
with his quiver at his back, and his arm 
braced to his buckler, he frequently diſ- 
mounted, and led them through the moſt 
craggy and difficult paſſes, His troops, 
charmed at his patience, ſtrength and courage, 
and fired by his example, marched every day 
upwards of two hundred furlongs. At length 
he arrived at one of his palaces, where he 
had gardens that were extremely beautiful 
and of vaſt extent; when the weather being 
extremely cold, he gave his ſoldiers leave to 
cut down as much wood as they wanted, with- 
out excepting the talleſt pines and cypreſſes, 
and when they ſeemed unwilling to cut down 
trees of fuch beauty, the king taking an ax 
began to fell one of the largeſt. This ren- 
dered the ſoldiers leſs ſcrupulous ; they ſoon 
cvt down a ſufficient ſupply of wood, and by 
kindling a vaſt number of fires, prevented 
_ ſuffering by the inclemency of the wea- 
ther. 
In this expedition Artaxerxes loſing many 
of his foldiers, and almoſt all his horſes, 


imagined that he was deſpiſed for his ill ſac- 4 


ceſs, and growing jealous of his courtiers, 
put ſome of them to death through anger, 


and others from fear; a paſlion in a deſpotic 
prince 
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} prince moſt cruel and bloody: while true cou- 
| rage is gentle, merciful and void of ſuſpicion. 
His ſons were now contending which ſhould 
| ſucceed him, and employed in engaging their 
| friends and the chief men of the court in their 
reſpective intereſts. The moſt prudent of theſe 
' thought, that as Artaxerxes had in right of 
| | birth ſucceeded to the throne, the ſucceſſion 


ought to devolve on Darius his eldeſt fon, 
But Ochs, the younger, who was of a hot 
and violent temper, Pad alſo a very nume- 
i rous party, and flattered himſelf with the 
l 


| Hopes of engaging his father to declare in 
> dis favour, For this purpoſe he paid his 
1 court to Ateſa, whom he promiſed to marry, 
„ and to ſhare the throne with her after the 
& {3 death of his father. But to cut off all his 
\. | 3 Hopes, Artaxerxes declared Darius his ſucceſl- 
3. or, who was then in his twenty-fifch year, 
in and allowed him to aſſume the mark of roy- 
ax alty, in wearing the point of his turbant erect. 
a- As it is a cuſtom in Perſia, for the neareſt 
on d the crown to demand of the prince who 
by g haas nominated him for his ſucceſſor, ſome 
ed ift, which he is not to refuſe, Darius aſked 
e- for Aſpacia, a Grecian captive who had been 

extremely beloved by Cyrazs, and was then 
AWD one of the king's concubines. Darius con- 
yk ſented, on condition ſhe was willing to live 
Re- with Darius; but inſiſted that ſhe ſhould not 


be forced away againſt her inclination. How- 
ever on Aſpaſia's being brought in, ſhe, con- 
trary to the king's expectation, made choice 
of his ſon, on which he delivered her up to 
F'3 him; 
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him; but ſoon after deprived him of her, by 
making her a prieſteſs in the temple of Ani- 
tis, at Ecbatana, that ſhe might paſs the re- 
mainder of her days in the ſtrickeſt chaſtity. 
He thus puniſhed Darius, not with rigour 
and ſeverity, but with mildneſs and good hu- 
mour. 

Darius, however, highly reſented this pro- 
ceeding ; which being perceived by Tiriba- 
zus, who had been exaſperated at the king 
for having promiſed to give him firlt one of 
his daughters in marriage, and then another, 
and afterwards marrying them himſelf, he 
endeavoured to fill him with diſtruſt of his 
father, whom he repreſented as fickle and in- 
conſtant, and to render him jealous of the 
power and influence of his brother Ochus. 
Sopbocles quſtly ſays, ** With winged ſpeed 
6 ill counſel takes its way.” The path that 
leads to the object of our wiſhes is ſmooth and 
of an eaſy deſcent; for men deſire what is 
wrong, only becauſe they are ſtrangers to 

wiſdom and virtue. Darius therefore deliver- 

ed himſelf up to Tiribazus, by whoſe means 
he formed a conſpiracy againſt his father, An 
eunuch however informed the king of the 


whole plot, and that they intended to break | | 
into his apartments by night, and to aſſaſſi- 


nate him as he lay in bed. Artaxerxes nei- 


ther deſpiſed the danger, nor gave entire 4 


credit to the information. 


He ordered the 


eunuch to join with the conſpirators, and en- 


gage in all their meaſures, Mean while he 4 
7 | cauſed Þ 
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cauſed a door to be made in the wall behind 
his bed, and had it covered with tapeſtry. 
When the hour appointed for the aſſaſſina- 
tion approached, he laid himſelf on his bed, 
where he ſtaid till he had a view of the aſſaſ- 
fins ſufficient to know them : but ſceing them 
draw their ſwords, and advance forward to- 
wards the bed, he drew back the tapeſtry, 
and retreated to an inner chamber, where he 
bolted the door, and alarmed the court. The 
aſſaſſins finding they were diſcovered, and their 
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| deſign defeated, all ſeparated, and fled ; but 
* Tiribaxus being ſurprized by the guards, de- 
s 


4 fended himſelf with great courage, ſlaying 
— -ſeveratef them, till being at lait wounded 
s with a jayelin thrown at him, he fell, Darius 
was alſo taken with his children, and brought 
before the judges appointed by his father, 
who did not chuſe to be preſent at the trial; 
but ordered his notaries to write ſeparately the 
opinion of each of the judges, and brin 
them to him. They having all agreed in 
condemning him to ſuffer death, the officers 
removed him to an adjacent priſon, and ſent 
for the executioner, who entering, with the 
razor uſed in beheading capital offenders, and 
ſeeing the prince, ſtarted back in great con- 
ſternation, looking towards the door. The 
judges, however, who attended without, or- 
dered him with threats to proceed, upon 
which he again turned to Darius, and ſeizing 
him by the hair, threw him on the ground, 
and cut off his head. 
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Some authors ſay, that Darius was tried 
in the king's preſence, when being convicted 
by undeniable evidence, he fell proſtrate on 
the ground, earneſtly imploring his pardon z 
but the king in great fury drew his ſcymitar, 
and after giving him ſeveral wounds, killed 
him on the {pot : after which he returned to 
his palace, where he worſhipped the ſun, + 
ſaying to thoſe who attended him, ** Return 
„ in triumph, O Perſians, and declare to 
« your fellow ſubjects, that the great Oro- 
« mazes has puniſhed the contrivers of the 
«© molt impious and execrable crimes.” 

The expectations of Ochus were now raiſ- 
ed; he was however jealous of his elder bro= 
ther Ariaſpes, the only legitimate ſon, be- 
ſides himſelf; and of his father's natural ſons + 
he was afraid of Ar/ames* ; for the Perſians 
were deſirous that Ariaſpes ſhould ſucceed to 

* 
: 


„ 


the throne, on account of his being of a ſin- 
cere, mild, and benevolent diſpoſition: but 
Arſames was thought to be poſſeſſed of a ſu- 
perior underſtanding, and Ochus was convinc- 
ed that he was his father's favourite, He 
therefore being equally artful and cruel, con- 
trived the deſtruction of both. He prevailed on 
ſome of the king's eunuchs to inform riaſpes 7 
from time to time of ſome ſevere and menac- 
ing expreſſions, which they pretended Ar: 
erxes had uttered againſt him; thus filling 


Artaxerxes had a hundred and fifty ſons 


by his concubines, who amounted to three hun- 
dred and ſixty. 4 
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him with perpetual terrors, and the dread of 
an ignominious death, he poiſoned himſelf to 
eſcape the effects of the fictitious anger of his 
father. The king ſincerely lamented him; 
but was diſabled by his age from examining 
thoroughly into this black affair. His fond- 
neſs for Ar/ames now encreaſed, and placing 
the utmoſt confidence in him, he communi- 
cated to him all his deſigns. This induced 
the vile Ochus to haſten the execution of his 
Purpoſe, and he cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated. 
Artaxerxes brought by extreme old age to the 
very verge of life, was unable to ſupport his 

rief for the loſs of A4;/ames, and ſinking un- 
Tee his affliction, expired in the ninety-fifth 
year of his age, and the fixty-third of his 
reign. He was eſteemed a mild and graci- 
ous prince; but the exceſſive cruelty of his 
ſon Ochus, the moſt bloody of all princes, 
contributed not a little to his obtaining that 
character“. 


This happened in the 36 1ſt year before the 
birth of our Saviour. 
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BH 1 'cyon®* loſt 
ROM the time that Sicyon 
its pureariſtocratical government, 
F it changed one tyrant for another, 
till Cleon being ſlain, Timoclidas 
I and Clinias, who 2 wu 
ower and reputation among the citi- 
2 elected governors, the conſtitution 
demed in a manner ſettled: but Timoclidas 
4 i ſeize the go- 
dying, Abantidas reſolving to 


FSicyen was anciently a city of the Pelopon- 
neſus, but is now in ruins, on the place 22 
it ſtood is built Vaſilica, a town ſubject to 
Turks. 
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vernment, aſlafinated Cliaias with ſeveral of 
his relations and friends, and banithed the 
re!t. The tyrant would alſo have murdered 
Aratus the ſon of Clinias, though he was then 
bur teven years of age; but he was not to 
be found; for during the confuſion occaſion- 
ed in the family by the death of his father, 
he eſceped unobſerved, and wandering about 
the city, in the greateſt conſternation and diſ- 
treſs, at length entered unſeen the houſe of 
So/o, the ſiſter of the tyrant, who. had mar- 
ried Prophantus, his father's brother. She 
was naturally generous, and helteving that 
by the ſecret direction of the gods he had fled 
to her for ſhelter, concealed him till it was 
dark, and then had him ſecretly conveyed to 
Argos. 

Aratus on eſcaping ſo imminent a danger, 
conceived an implacable hatred to tyrants, 
which encreaſed with his years. At Argos, 
he received a liberal education from his 
father's friends. Where obtaining a robuſt 
conſtitution, and growing very tall, he appli- 
ed himſelf to the gymnaſtic exerciſes, in 
which he ſoon excelled; and indeed in his 
ſtatues one may obſerve an athletic caſt, with 


a majeſtic gravity in the countenance. 


At length Dinias and Ariſtotle the logician 
New Abantidas, who uſed to attend and join 
in their diſputes in the public hall: and Pa/- 
cas his father ſeizing the government, was 
Joon after ſlain by Nicecles, who alſo uſurped 
the ſupreme authority. 


Nicocles 
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Nicocles had governed in a very oppreſſive 
manner about four months, od he was 
very near being diſpoſſeſſed by a ſtratagem of 
the Mlolians. By this time Aratus was grow- 
ipg towards manhood, and was already much 
eſteemed both on account of his birth, the 
gravity of his diſpoſition, the greatneſs of 
Bis ſpirit, and the ſolidity of his judgment, 
qualities, that made the exiles of Szcyor fix 
their eyes on him. Already had Nicocles his 
ſpies, who obſerved all his motions : for he 
ſuſpected that he carried on a correſpondence 
with the kings who had been his father's 
friends, Indeed this Aratus attempted ; but 
finding that Antigonus*, who had promiſed 
to aſſiſt him, put him off with delays, he 
reſolved to deſtroy the tyrant without any 
foreign aſſiſtance, 

He firſt mentioned his deſign to Ariſtoma- 
chus an exile of Stcyon, and Ecdelus, an Arca- 
«ian of Megalopolis, who applied himſelf to 

hiloſophy, but was active and reſolute. 

heſe readily conſenting, he made the pro- 
poſal to the other exiles, ſome of whom en- 
gaged in the deſign ; but moſt of them en- 
deavoured to divert him from it, by letting 
him know, that they thought his want of ex- 
perience rendered him raſh and precipitate. 

Aratus was deliberating on the beſt means 
of ſecuring ſome poſt in the territory of Sicyon, 
whence he might make war on the tyrant, 
when a Sicyonian, jult eſcaped from priſon, 


* Antigonus was king of Macedonia. 
arrived 
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arrived at Argos. He was the brother of 
Kenocles, one of the exiles, who bringing 
him to Aratus, he told him, that the part of 
the wall over which he had eſcaped, was on 
the inſide almoſt level with the ground, it ad 
Joining to a high rocky part of the city; 
and that on the outſide the wall might be ea- 
fily ſcaled, Aratus immediately diſpatched 
Aenocles, with two of his iervants to view the 
wall, refolving to hazard all at a puſh, rather 
than to oppoſe the tyrant in a long war. Hav- 
ing taken the height of the wall, they re- 
zurned with the news that it might be eaſily 
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* Þ fealed, but that the greateſt difficulty lay in 

* |Þ approaching it without being diſcovered by 

L ſeveral dogs belonging to a gardener who lived 

g juſt by, which, though ſmall, were very 

ſierce and not to be ſilenced. | 
Upon receiving this intelligence, he reſolv- | 

A ed on the enterprize. He and his compani- = 

& ons provided arms and ladders : he raiſed his ; 

” men among his friends at Argos, who ſupplied | 

* him with ten a- piece; to theſe he added [ 

* thirty of his own domeſtics, and alſo hired ö 

wt a ſmall party of Xenophilus, captain of a | 

n- © band of plunderers. Many of them were 

ns © ſent before by different ways to the tower of 

_— Polhgnotus, where they were to wait for his ar- 

a rival. Capbeſias with four of his companions 

855 were alſo tent before, who were to arrive as 

on» © travellers at the gardener's houſe when it was 

oy dark, and having got a lodging, were to con- 


fne both him and his dogs. As for the lad- 
ders, they being made to take in pieces, were 
packed 
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packed up in corn-cheſts, and ſent before in put 
W ee $ ditcc 
In the mean while ſome of the tyrant's 0 . 
ſpies arrived at Arges, Aratus appeared early 7 perſi 
the next morning in the market place, where h 


he was ſeen converſing with his friends; from 1 
thence he went to the Cn raſium, here he per- 5 
formed his exerciſes and ancinted himielf; ; dogs 
and returned home with ſome young perſons nis f 
of rank, who uſed to join in his parties of 4 wall, 
pleaſure. Soon after his ſervants appeared the f 


in the market place, ſome car: ying garlands, 


capta 
others buying flambeaux, and others talking of a 
with the women who ſung and played at en- noiſe: 
tertainments. By theſe appearances the ſpies Þ they \ 
were Ceceived, and laughing, ſaid to cach ing gt 


other, How timorous is a tyrant! Even the fe 
& Nicecles, the maſter of ſo large a city, is But he 
« afraid of a youth who waſtes his {mall for- Ec deli. 
« tune in drinking and revell ing.“ Fon of 

But Aratus had no ſooner dined, than leav- 2 
ing Arges, he haſted to his ſoldiers, who wait- Pal! 0 
ed for him at the tower of Polygnotus. Hav- TY 
ing joined them, he led them to Nemea, where atch 
animating them with many exhortations and? ower, 
promiſes, and having given them the word, Poundec 
which was propriicus Apollo, proceeded towards At a dif 
Sicyon, ordering his march in ſuch a manner, Wy:ra,;. 
as to have the benefit of the moon on the way, log-kes 
and to a'rive at the gardener's houſe, which mly dil 
was cloſe to the Wall, ;uit as ſhe was ſet. onging 

Here Caphe/ias coming up to him, let him ell, 2 
know, that he could not ſecure the dogs, iers, w 


they having been let. out before his arrival ;Wrivy to 
b ut Ver 
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re in but that he had ſecured the gardener, This 
$ difcouragins moſt of them, they preſſed him 


ant's to lay aſide his enterprize, and return. But 
early perſuading them to proceed, he cauſed thoſe 
v here who carried the ladders to march before, un- 
from der the command of Ecdelus and Mrna/itheus, 


e per- while he followed leiſurely with the rel}. The 
p:tclfs þ dogs barking very loud, flew at #cde/us and 
erlons his followers, however they got ſafe to the 
ies of wall, and planted their ladders. But when 
zeared the foremoſt of them were mounting, the 
lands, Þ captain of the watch paſſed by, at the ſound 
alking of a bell, with many torches, and much 
at en- Ynoie; however lying cloſe to the ladders, 
ie 1p1CS they were not obſerved : but when the morn- 
o cach Ying guard came immediately after to relieve 
| Even the former, they were in the utmoſt danger. 
city, 18 But having eſcaped tha: alſo, Mnafithenus and 
all for- WZctl:s mounted the wall, and taking poſſeſſi- 
Jon of the paiiages on each fide, ſent to haſten 


n leav- Wratus. The garden which run near the 
2 wait- wall, was not tar diſtant from a tower, in 
. Hav- Which a large greyhound was placed to keep 
„where watch; and the exiles marching near that 
ons and tower, he barked ſo loud, that the place re- 
1e word, Founded with the noiſe, on which a centinel 


towards At a diſtance called out to know if any thing 
manner, Wxtraordinary had happened. To which the 
che Way, Wog-keeper anſwered, that the hound was 
„ Which ly diſturbed by the light of the torches bo- 


was ict. Wonving to the guard, and the noiſe of the 
„let him ell. This greatly encouraged Aratus's lol. 
he dogs, Niers, who imagined that the dog-keeper was 
arrivel: p 


rivy to their delign, and was willing to con- 
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ceal it. But on their ſcaling the walls, it 
ſeemed to be attended with danger, and to 
require time; for except they mounted one 
by one, the ladders ſhook and bent extreme- 
ly : beſides the time preſſed, for the cocks be- 
an to crow, and the country people who 
Toon the market, were on the road to the 
city. Aratus therefore haſted up, forty being 
already on the wall, and ſtaying only for a 
few of thoſe that were (till below, he march- 
ed to the tyrant's palace, and having ſeized 7 
the main guard without killing a man, in- 
ſtantly ſent to defire all his friends to join 
him, which they did from all quarters. The 
day by this time began to appear, and the 
multitude flocked to the theatre, where they 
continued in ſuſpence, till a public crier pro- 
claimed aloud, That Aratus the fon of Clinias 
invited the citizens to recover their liberty. 
Tranſported with joy, they flocked in crouds| 8 
fo the tyrant's palace and ſet it on fire: but 
Nicocles eſcaping through ſome ſubterraneous| 3 
paſſages, fled out of the city; and the ſoldi“ 
ers, aſſiſted by the Sicyonians quenched the 
fire, and plundered the palace; after which 
Aratus divided the reſt of the tyrant's wealth 
among the citizens. It is remarkable, thai 
not one perſon on either fide was ſlain in thi: 
enterprize, which was thus to the great jo 
of Axratus happily conducted without civil? 
bloodihed, 1 
Aratus reſtored all the exiles that had bee? 
baniſhed by Nicocles and the former tyrants 3 
amcunting in all to 480, ſome of whom, har? 
in 
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ing led a wandering life, for the ſpace of 
fifty years, returned home in indigence, and 
ſeizing on their farms and houſes, threw the 
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city into the utmoſt confuſion, Aratus was 
in the greateſt F ech or he ſaw that Au- 
tigonus now caſt a jealou- eye on the city, and 
watched for an opportunity of ſeizing it. In 
this ſituation he thought it moſt prudent to 
aſſociate the people to the Achæan communi- 
ty, and they willingly aſſumed the name, and 
form of government of the Actæans, who 
had then no great power or authority : moſt 
of them living in ſmall towns; beſides their 
territory was neither large nor fertile, and 
the neighbouring lea was without ports, Yet 
theſe very Achæans, whoſe ſtrength was hard- 
ly equal to that of an ordinary city, by their 
prudence and unanimity, and by obeying 
thoſe amongſt them who were mott eminent 
for their wiſdom and virtue, not only pre- 
ſerved their own liberty, in the midſt of ſo 
many great and powerful cities, but deliver- 
ed the greateſt part of Greece from ſlavery, 
Aratus was more ſolicitous about the wel- 
fare of the ſtate, than his 'own private con- 
cerns; he was a bitter enemy to tyrants, and 
making the common good the meaſure of his 
friendihip and enmities, nothing gave him 
ſuch delight as concord between nations, the 
aſſociation of cities, and unanimity in public 
aſſemblies. Having therefore aſſociated him- 
ſelf and his city with the Acheans, he ſerved 
in the cavalry, and was much beloved by the 
ſuperior officers for his exa& obedience ; for 
| 2 though 
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though he had made ſo glorious an addition 
to the community, as that of his own credit, 
and the power of his country, he was as ready 
to obey the commands of any of the Achæan 
generals, as a common ſdier; and he was 
ſo generous, that the king of Egypt ſending 
him a preſent of twenty-five talents, he diſ- 
tributed the whole among his fellow citizens, 
appling part of it to relieve their neceſſities, 
and the remainder to redeem the p iſoners. 
Notwithſtanding thefe great qualities, Ara- 
tus did not ſeem the ſame man at the head of 
an army, wheie he was generally guilty of 
protraction and irreſolution z not that he 
wanted courage ; but the greatneſs of the ex- 
ecution rendered him too cautious and diffi- 
dent of ſucceſs, While on the other hand, 
he ſhewed the moſt conſummate abilities in 
ſurprizing towns, and dethroning tyrants. 
In the mean time the exiles ſtill diſturbing 
thoſe who were in poſſetiion of their eſtates, 
the city was in danger of being ruined by 
civil diſcord. Having therefore no hope left 
but from the kindneſs of Ptolemy, he reſolved 
to go to him to procure as much money as 
would ſatisfy all parties. He accordingly ſet 
ſail, deſigning to paſs directly to Egypt : but 
meeting with contrary winds, the pilate with 


great difficulty made Adria, where 4ntigonus,: 


now his enemy, had a garriſon. To avoid 
falling into their hands, Aatus with Timan- 
thes, one of his friends, immediately landed, 
and going up into the country, hid them- 
ſelves in a wood, where they paſſed the night 
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very diſagrecabl y. Soon after they were gone, 
the governor came to the ip, and enquiring 
for Aratus, was told by his fervants, that he 
had jult ſailed to the iſland of Ealæœa. On 
which the governor declared the ſhip, the 
cargo and ſervants to be lawful prize, and 
detained them acco:dingly. 

A few days after, while Hratus was in 
great perplexity, a Roman ſhip happily put in 
juſt by the place of his retreat. It was bound 
tor Syria, and the malter agreed with Aratus 
to land him in Caria. But this voyage was 
as dangerous and tempeſtuoas as the former. 
His paſſage from Caria into £2 ypt was alſo 
long and tedious; bat immediately on -his 
arrival, he was admitted to an audience, ard 


found the king in a very favourable diſpoſi- 


tion, on account of the pictures he uſed to 
ſend him out of Greece : for Aratus having a 
fine taſte in paintings, had ſent Prolemy many 
valuable pieces done by the beit maſters: the 
Sicyonian pictures being then highly eſtcemed, 
on account of their being the only paintings 
whoſe colours were laſting. Aratus now mak- 
ing himſelf better known to the king by his 
converſation, he became ſo pleaſed with him, 
that he made him a preſent of 150 talents for 


the relief of the city. Could any thing be 


more great and noble, than his thus procuring 
ſo conſiderable a ſom for the advantage of 
his fellow citizens, at a time when nothinz 
was more common, than for commanders and 
governors, ſor leſs money, to oppreſs, en- 
fave, and betray their country; while ke, 
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by means of this ſum, produced a reconcilia- 
tion between the rich and poor, compoſed all 
their differences, and eſtabliſned concord 
nd harmony among the people! his modera- 
ion in the exerciſe of this honourable office 
as truly great and admirable; being de- 
lared ſole arbitrator of the differences of the 
exiles, he generouſly refuſed to accept of the 
commiſſion alone, but aſſociated fifteen of 
the citizens with him, and then, with great 
ains and trouble adjuſted their claims, and 
Fertled eace aud friendſhip in the city“. 
For heb: ſervices all the citizens in general 
beſtowed honours upon him; and the exiles 
erected his ſtatue in braſs, with an inſcription 
to his honour. 

In the mean time Aut igonus reſolving either to 
engage Are tua in his intereſt, or to render him 
ſaſpeRed by Ptclen;, gave him ſeveral extraor- 
dinary marks of favour, though he was very 
far from deſiring it. Thus having performed 
a ſacrifice at Ccrintb, he ſent a part of the 
victim to Aratus, and in the midſt of the feaſt 
ſaid aloud, ** I at fir thought the youth of 
„% Siqyon had a generous ſpirit, and was zea- 
cc 
now conſider him alſo as a good judge of the 
manners aud actions of princes. He for- 
merly deſpitd us, fixing his hopes and 
dependance on foreign parts, admiring 


Mr. Rollin juſtly obſerves, that theſe are 
qualities that infinitely tianicend thole of the 


moſt celebrated conguiyi ors, 


%s fleet 


lous for the liberty of his country; but 1 
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«« fleets, and the magnificence of her palaces: 
« but having taken a nearer view, and find- 
ing all this to be only ſhew and pageantry, 
« he is come over to us. For my part, I 
« willingly receive him, and reſolving to 
* make great uſe cf him myſelf, order you 
* to conſider him as a perſon joined in friend- 
« ſhip with you.” The envious and mali- 
cious, taking advantage of this diſcourſe, 
ſtrove who ſhould be the firſt to charge him 
in their letters to Ptolemy, with the heavieſt 
calumnies, on which that prince wrote and 
expoſtulated with him, To ſuch ill-will are 
thoſe expoſed who enjoy the favour of princes! 
Aratus, on being choſen general of the A.- 
cheans for the firſt time, ravaged the country 
of Lecris, and the territories of Calydon. The 
following year being again elected general, 
he made the famous attempt of retaking the 
fortreſs of the Acrocorinthus, that by driving 
the Macedonian garriſon from thence, he 
might free Greece from the Macedonian yoke, 
With reſpe& to this fortreſs, it is proper to 
obſcrve, that the iſthmus of Corinth running 
between the two ſeas, unites the continent of 
Greece with that of Peleponne/us; fo that when, 
ever the citadel of Corinth, which ſtands on a 
high hill in the middle between the two con- 
tinents, is well garriſoned, it can cut off the 
communication with Peloponneſus, prevent the 
wary, v of troops, and prohibit all commerce 
oth by ſea and land; ſo that it renders him 
who is poſleſſed of it maſter of all Greece, 
Hence 
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Hence the younger PH, king of Macedon. 


Juitly termed the city of Corinth “ the fetters of 
© Greece.” It is therefore no wonder that 
this poſt ſhould be a ſubject of contention. 
Antigonus had longed to obtain the poſſeſſion 
of it, with an ardour that equalled the tran- 
ſports of a frantic lover; but deſpairing of 


taking it by force, ke had employed all his 


thoughts in contriving how to become maſter 
of it by ſurprize. Alexander, who had it in 
his poſſeſſion, being poiſoned, as it is ſaid, by 
his direction, Nicea, his wife, became par- 
ticularly careful of that important fortreſs ; 
but Antigonus immediately ſent his fon Demo- 
trius to pay his addreſſes to her, who being 
advanced in years, could not ſail of being 


p:caſed with the thoughts of her becoming the 


wife of a young and amiable prince ; ſhe could 
not therefore reſiſt ſo powerful a temptation, 
but kept poſſeſſion of the place in which was 
a very ſtrong garriſon. This he ſeemed to 


take no notice of, but cauſing the marriage 


to be celebrated in Corinth, entertained the 


people every day with ſhews and feaſts. One 
day Amæbeus, a famous muſician, being to 
perform in the theatre, Antiganus waited on 
Nicza, who was carried thither in a magni- 
ficent litter, and was highly elated by the ho- 
nour he did her; but on their coming to a 
turning that led up to the citadel, he ordered 
the men who bore the litter to proceed to the 
theatre, and then haſted to that fortreſs with 
more {peed than could be expected from one 
of his age. Finding the gate ſhut, he 
knocked 
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knocked with his ſtaff, and ordered it to 


be opened; on which the garriſon ſur- 


: prized at ſeeing him, inſtantly obeyed, An- 
* tigonus Was ſo tranſported with joy at this ſuc- 


ceſs, that unable to contain himſelf, he, aſter 
he had changed the garriſon, drank and re- 
velled in the open ſtreets, attended by fe- 
male ſingers crowned with garlands. Thus 


we ſee, that a ſudden joy gives greater agita- 


tions to a man void of diſcretion then either 


fear or ſorrow. 

Airatus had formed the deſign of ſeizing on 
. that fortreſs, even while Aleaander was living 
but the Acheoars entering into an alliance 
with Alexander, he thought himſelf bound to 


abandon that enterprize. But he could not 


reſiſt a freſh opportunity that offered itſelf: 
In Corinth were four brothers, Syrians by 
birth, one of whom named 2::c/es, ſerved as 
3 a ſoldier in the garriſon; but the other three 
| having ſeized on a part of the king's treaſure, 
retired to Szicyon, where they fold it to Afgias 
a banker, with whom Eyginus, one of the 
three, became intimately acquainted. One 
day Agias ſpeaking of the citadel, Erginus 
told him, among other things, that as he 
often went thither to {ce his brother, he had 
J obſerved on that ſide which is ſteepeſt, a ſmall 
& winding path cut in the rock, leading to a 
part of the wall lower than the reſt, On 


n 


which Agias ſmiling, aked, how he could 
run ſuch riſks, when he knew, that if he was 
taken he would be puniſhed as ſeverely as if 
he had beiray'd the citadel, and when with leſs 
hazard, and with only one hour's ſervice, he 


might 
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might oder immenſe wealth, This had 
the deſired efiect, and E/ ginus promiſed to 
ſound his brother Drocles. 

A few days after Erginus returned, and 
undertook to conduct Aratus to that part of 
the wall, where it was no more than fifteen 
feet high, and to aſſiſt him in the enterprize, 
with the concurrence of his brother Diocle s. 
Upon this Aratis agreed to give him ſixty ta- 
lents, if he ſuccceded, and if he miſcarried, 
and they returned ſafe to Sichen, he was to 
give each of them a taleot and a houſe. Ag 
Aratus had not ſo large a ſum by him as three 
ſcore talents, and was unwilling to borrow, 
for fear of raiſins ſome ſuſpicion. he gave 
his plate and his wiſe's jewels to Zgias, as a 
ſecurity for the money. For ſuch was his 
| comer and greatneis of foul, that he vo- 

untarily chcſe to hazard his peiſon, and to 
bear the whole expence of an enterprize, that 
was for the advantage of thoſe who did not 
ſo much as know what he was doing for them. 
Can any man forbear admiring ſuch virtue ? 
or is there any whoſe ſou! is not warmed by 
the contemplation of the heroic magnanimity 
of his thus depoſiting 1n the hands of ano- 
ther the moſt valuable part of his ſubſtance, 
to obtain an opportunity of expoling his life 


rn . 
- - 


among his enemies in the dead of the night, 


without receiving any other ſecurity, than 
the hopes of performing a glorious action: 


The danger of this enterprize was encreaſ- 


ed by a miſtake. Techuen, one of Aratus's 
ſervants, being ſent to Piocles, whom he had 


never ſeen, in order that they might view the 
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wall together, was poſitive that he ſhould 
know him by the deſcription Frginus had 


given of him. But being come to the ap- 
pointed place without the gate, he waited in 
expectation of ſeeing him. In the mean time 
Dionyſius, elder brother to Ergiaus and Diocles, 
aſſed by. He knew nothing of the affair; 
ber Technon taking him for Diocles, whom he 
nearly reſembled, aſked him if he knew Ergi- 
nus, When he anſwering that he was his bro- 
ther, Technon gave him his hand, and began 
immediately to diſcourſe with him on the af- 
fair, while Dienyſſus enchuraging his miſtake, 
ſeemed to underitand him, and returning to- 
wards the city. held him in diſcourſe, till be- 
ing near the gate, he was juſt about to ſeize 
him, when 1 ny happening to meet them, 
and apprehending the danger, beckoned to 
Technon to make his eſcape, and both of them 
inſtantly flying, came to Aratus. Notwith- 
ſtanding this accident, 4ratus did not deſpair; 
but ſending Zrginus with money to bribe Dio- 
nyſius to ſilence, he not only met with ſucceſs, 
but returned with them to Aratus, who not 
being willing to truſt him, kept him cloſely 
confined, while he prepared for the execution 
of the enterprize. | 
When every thing was ready, Aratus ſet 
out in the night with 400 choſen men, few 
of whom knew where they were going. With 
this diminutive army he eee to the gates 
of the city. Erginus, with ſeven men dreſſed 
like travellers, firſt came to it, and having 
killed the centinels, the ladders were placed 


againſt the wall, A4ratus with a hundred men 


haſtily 
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haſlily mounted them, and without ſtaying 
for the reſt, marched towards the citadel. In 
their way they met a ſmall guard of four men 
with a light, three of whom they killed, 
but the fourth, after being wounded fled, 


crying that the enemy were got into the city. 


Inſtantly the trumpets ſounded an alarm, and 


the whole city was in confuſion : the ſtreets 


were filled with people running different ways, 


and innumerable lights were lit up both in 


the city, and the ramparts of the citadel, In 


the mean while Aratus advancing forward, 


laboured to aſcend the rock, at firſt advancing 


but lowly and with great difficulty, he hav- 


ing loſt the path, which was overſhadowed 
by the craggy parts of the rock, and with 
many turnings led to the wall: but the moon 
happily breaking through the clouds, afford- 


ed him light in the moſt difficult part of the 
way, till he reached the wall, and then diſ- 


appearing, every thing was involved in ob- 
ſcurity. | 


The 200 ſoldiers Aratus had left without 
the gate on entering the city, found it full of 


tumult and confuſion, and every where illu— 


minated, when not being able to find the way 
Aratus had taken, they ſkreened themſelf un- 
der a rocky precipice, where they waited in 
the utmoſt perplexity. Aratus was by this 
time engaged on the ramparts of the citadel, Y 


© 


and a noiſe like that of combatants, reverbe- © 
rated through the m- untains. While the zoo 
ſoldiers knew not which way to turn them“ 


1elves, A-chelaus, captain of the king's 


guard, witk a conſiderable body of ſoldiers, q 
| with F 
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taying with, trumpets ſounding and great ſhonts, 
1. In made up towards the citadel to attack 4a ws, 
ir men and marched by the zoo men without perceir. 
killed, ing them: but he had no ſooner pailed oy 
d fled, than riſing, as from an ambuſcade, they {cj 
e City. upon him, threw his troops into confuſion, 
m, and put them to flight, and purſued them till 
ſtreets they were entirely diſperſed, 
t ways, | This action was no ſooner over, than F-- 
oth in IX ginus arrived, who inſormed them that the 
1. In enemy defended themſelves with great reſo. 
rward, # lution, and that Zratus wanted their aſſiſt- 
ancing ance. On which defiring him to lead them 
© hav- on, they marched up with loud ſhouts, and 
dowed having joined Aratus, drove the enemy be- 
I with fore them, ſo that by break of day they were 
e moon maſters of the citadel and garriſon. The reſt 
afford- of the army then arrived from $7cyoz to join 
of the Aratus, and were received by the Corinthians, 
den dif- who joyfully opened their gates to them. 
in ob- Aratus having rendered his victory ſecure, 
came down to the theatre, where a vaſt mul- 
without titude aſſembled. He entered amongſt them 
t full of in his armour; but the manly joy and ala- 
re illu- erity inſpired by his ſucceſs, were clouded by 
the way FF exceſſive fatigue. Tre people on ſeeing him, 
ſelf un- broke out into loud expreſſions of applauſe : 
aited in he ſtood for ſome time leaning on his ſpear, 


by this while they continued their ſhouts and accla- 
citadel, MF mations. At length, theſe firlt tranſports of 
rcverbe- the people being over, he collected the little 
the 300 ſtrength he had left, and made them a ſpeech 
\ them- in the name of the 4ch ears, ſuitable to the 

king's ¶ occaſion, perſuading the Corinthians to join 


ſoldiers, Þ 
with 
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| zenians and the Epidaurians alſo entered into 


He likewiſe drew Prolcmy into the Achæan 3 
league, by reſigning the management of the 


general both by fea and land. In ſhort, ſo 


the Aclæars, that he enjoyed the poſt of ge- 1 
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A 


in the league; at the ſame time delivertng T 
up to them the keys of the city, which had ble. 
never been in their poſſeſſion ſince the time r 
of Philip. "=. 

5 5 immediately after made himſelf Jul 2 
maſter of the haven of Lechwum, where he ek 
ſeized 25 of the king's ſhips, 50o horſes, and 
and 400 ſlaves, which he fold. The Acheans 7 p* 
likewiſe put a garriſon of 400 ſoldiers, and 83 
alſo 50 dogs, with as many keepers, into 4- 5 
crocorinthus. 8 wr 
The boldneſs and ſucceſs of the above ex- ſolve 
ploits, were equal to the greateſt actions of tes 
the Grecians. The Megarians now revolting 4 4 


— 
5 
2 
ans 
— 
5 


from Antigenus, joined Aratus, and the Tra- deſig 


' Wher 
the Achæan league, He firſt made an inroad . 4, 
into 4ica; and then ravaged the iſle of Sa- en 


lamin; and ſending home to Athens thoſe priſo- 


ners who were freemen, without ranſom, laid haſte 


the foundation of their revolt from Antigonus. 


war to him, and cauſing him to be declared 
great was Aratus's reputation and credit among 


neral every other year; and by his counſels 
and actions was in reality their perpetual 


2 f 1 4 As 
commander, For they obſerved, that neitier Mz 
. of . * . *Y E fo 
fame nor riches, nor the friendſhip of kings, ed. i. 
nor even the private intereſt of his country, an. 
| | 1 Hand. 
was ſo dear to him as the encreaſe of the Ac ho 
an pcwer: for it was his opinion, that cities bat 
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which are ſeparately weak and inconſider- 
time able, may ſupport and preſerve each other 

when linked together by one common intereſt; 
mſec i Juſt as the members of the body live, and 


re he are nouriſhed by their mutual communication 
\orſes, and connection, and when ſeparated putrify 
Lau; and decay, i 
„ and Aratus being now uneaſy at ſeeing Arges 
to J. Continue in bondage, while the moſt confi. 
BY derable of the neighbouring cities enjoyed 
ve ex- erfect freedom under their own laws, re- 
ons of jolved to deſtroy the tyrant Ariſtamachus, and 
rolting 3 to pay the debt he owed that ©1ty for his edu- 
- Tra. e by reſtoring her to liberty; but the 
A into . failed, by its being di ſcorered jalt 
rad when it was ready to be put in execution. 
of Sa- T Henacbes was ſoon after ſiain by his 
e priſo- own ſervants; but Ariftippus, à more cruel 
m, laid ks ſeizing on the government, Aratus 
tigonus. 3 lier N a body of the Aebæans to the re- 
nn . the city but finding the 4-2ives fo 
r reconciled to their ſlavery, that none came to 
jeclared am him, h- retre tel. Upon this the A- 
dort, fol eheans he ſued in the court of the Manii- 
tamone til acer 5 committing acts of hoſtility in the 
t of ge. midit of peace, and 4ratys not appearing, 


they were calt by Aiſtigpus, and fined thirty 
minæ. SID | | 


As the tyrant now hated and feared Aratrs, 
he formed the deſign of having him murder- 
ed, in which he was af ſted by king Antigonusy 


counſels 
erpetuall 
t neither 


f kings, 


county, a 8 

ne 4chr il and Aratus was continually watched by thoſe 

at citics. way ſought an opportunity to allaflinate him: 
which et where the nobility and the common 


7 R 4 people 
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people have no other fear but for their go- 4 


vernor, he ſees with many eyes, and hears i thig 

with many ears, How different was this ſitu- day 

ation from tkat of Ariſtippus! That tyrant, foll 

who had king Antg:rus for his friend and er 

| ally, who kept a guard for the ſecurity of his WF 2g 
lf erſon, and had raken away the lives of all eſt | 
| bis enemies in the city, did not dare to ſuffer But 

0 even his guards to do duty in the palace, but 8 
1 had them placed in ſeveral ſtations around it. on. 
| When ſupper was over, he conſtantly ſent a- lets 
1 way all his domeſtics, and having himſelf = 
0 taitened the doors, mounted a ladder with rift} 
1 his concubine, into a little chamber, tho“ det. 
| | a trap door, on which he placed his bed, and Cor 
115 then let in fear, terror, and anxiety: but Ari, 
for his greater ſecurity, the woman's mother mee 

removed the ladder every night, and locked , e 

it up in another room. In the morning ſhe and 

brought it again, and called this envied ty- 0 

rant, who like a ſerpent left his hole. 4 furi 

Aratus, however, made ſeveral attempts to WF nue 

ſurprize Ari/tippus, and deliver Arges, though AL 

without ſucceis, In particular, one night, dier 

he even plante his ladders, and with a wh; 

ſmall number of his followers mounted the MF © 

wall, expoſing himſelf to the greateſt dangers. MW £©2 3 

He flew all the guards who oppoſed him; but WF © 

the day no ſooner appeared, than the tyrant WW 722 

attacked him on every fide, while the Agi kin 

continued inaQve ſpectators, as if Aratus had — 

not been fighting for their liberties. He cot 

however defended himſelf with ſuch reſolu- uſe 

tion, that though he was wounded in the 4 me 
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thigh with a lance, he kept his ground all 
day, and could he have maintained it the 
following night, his labours would have been 
crowned with ſucceſs ; for the tyrant, think- 


ing only of flight, had 8 {ent the great- 


eſt part of his treaſure on board his ſhips, 
But this was unknown to Hratus, who want- 
ing water, and being unable to exert himſelf 
on account of his wound, thought proper to 
retire, 

At length Aratus being informed that A. 
riſtippus had a deſign upon Cleonæ, but was 
deterred from executing it by his reſiding at 
Corinth, he marched to a greater diſtance. 
Ariſtippus deceived by this feint, immediately 
inveſted Cleonæ : but Aratus returning that 
evening to Cerinth, proceeded from thence, 
and having privately entered Cleonæ with his 
troops in the night, at break of day made a 
furious fally, routed the enemy, and conti- 
nued the purſuit as far as Mycene, where the 
tyrant was ſlain, with above 1500 of his ſol- 
diers. But notwithſtanding this victory, 
which 1s faid to have been obtained without 
any loſs on the fide of Aratus, he was unable 
to make himſelf maſter of Argos, or to reſtore 


its liberty: for Ag:as, and the younger Arif 


lomachus, getting into the town with the 
king's forces, ſeized on the government. 
However, by this exploit, be ſilenced the 
ſcoffs of thoſe, who, to flatter the tyrants, 
uſed to ſay, that at the ſound of a trumpet, 
the eyes of Aratus grew dim, and his head 
giddy, 
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He next reſolved to oppoſe Lyãades the 
Megalopolitan, who though naturally generous 
and ſenſible of true honour, had {ſuffered 
himſelf to be deluded by the vain and falſe 
applauſe given to arbitrary power. But he had 
no ſooner ſeized on the government, than he 
grew weary under its weight; and at once 
emulating and fearing Aratus, took the glo- 
rious reſolution of freeing himſelf from fear 
and hatred, ſoldiers and guards, by becom- 
ing a public bene factor to his country. Send- 
ing therefore for Aratus, he reſigned the go- 
vernment, and incorporated his city into the 
Achæan community. 'l his ſtep was greatly 
applauded by the Acbæans, who choſe him 
general; when deſiring to eclipſe the glory 
of Aratus, he declared war againſt the Spar- 
tans, and Aratus oppoſing it, was on that ac- 
count charged with envy. Lyfzades was twice 
afterwards honoured with the ſame poſt, 4ra- 
tus and he governing alternately ; but at laſt 
declaring himſelf the profeſſed enemy of Aa- 
tas, whom he frequently accuſed to the Ach 


aus, he Was rejected; the people 1 3 


that with counterfeit merit he contende 


againſt true and ſubſtantial virtue; for his 


former tyranny made every one ſuſpect that 
his change was not ſincere. 

Aratas acquired freſh, laurels in the war 
wich the /Ztolians. 


deſirous of giving them battle on the confines iſ 
of Megara, where they were aſſiſted by g's Wl 


king of Sparta, who had joined them, Ara- 


{5 warmly oppoled it, enduring with the 3 
mo! 


The Achæans being very 
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moſt patience the charge of cowardice ; for 
be choſe rather to ſuffer a preſent diſgrace, 
than to ſacrifice the intereit of the public. 
Retiring therefore before the enemy, he per- 
mitted them to paſs mount Cerania, and 
without oppoſition to enter Pel/oprrne/as, But 
hearing that in their march they had ſeized 
on the city of Pellene, he ſuddenuly, without 
waiting for the reſt of his troops, marched 
againſt the enemy, whom ſucceſs had render - 
ed diſorderly. They had no. ſooner entered 
the walls of Pellene, than. the ſoldiers diſperſ- 
ing, entered the houſes, and quarrelled for 
the plunder, while the commanders ſeizing 


on the wives and daughters of the Pel/enians, 


each put his helmet on the head of his prize, 
to ſhew to whom ſhe belonged, and to pre- 
They wers 
in this ſituation when they received the news 
that Aratus was ready to attac them. This 
threw them into the utmoſt conſternation, and 


Aches knew of the danger, thoſe in the ſuburbs and 
nking neareſt the gates were routed, and by their 
wa pe flight into the city, ſtruck terror into thoſe 
or his who were rallying and marching to their aG 
& that ſiſtance. Amidſt this confuſion, the daugh- 

er of one of the moſt conſiderable of the 
he war itizens, who was diſtinguiſhed by her beauty 
g very nd the majeſty of her ſtatue, was fitting in 
onfines he temple of Diana, where the officer who 
oy 4gis ad made her his prize, had ſecured her, and 
„ Ara- laced his helmet, adorned with three plumes 
the ut- f. feathers on her head. This lady, alarm- 


ed 
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ed at the noiſe, aroſe in order to fly; but when 
ſhe came to the gate of the temple, and from 
the top of the ſteps, looked down on the com- 
batants, with the helmet ftill on her head, 


- ſhe ſeemed ſomething more than human, and 


the enemy believing her to be a goddeſs, 
were ſtruck with ſuch aſtoninſhment and ter 
ror, that they loſt the power of ſelf-defence, 
This is celebrated as one of the greateſt ex- 
ploits mentioned in hiflory ; and 7 imanthe; 
the painter, gave a very lively and beautiful 
repreſentation of it. : 

Soon after many princes and ſtates confe. 
derating againſt the Achæans, Aratus conclud. 
ed a pezce, and entered into an offenſive and 
defenfive alliance with the Atolians. 

Antigonus dying, and Demetrius ſucceeding 
him in the kingdom, Aratus ſhewed the great. 
eſt contempt for the Macedonians, uk was 
more than ever determined to reſtore the 4:he- 
nians to liberty. But being defeated by Bu 
Demetrius's general, near Phylacia, and it be- 
ing ſtrongly reported that he was either taken 
or ſlain, Dizgenes, governor of the Piræus 
ſent letters to Corinth, commanding the Ac. 

an, to depart that city, fince Aratus was dead 
but Aratus happening to be there, Diogenes“ 
meſſengers were ſufficiently ridiculed, and 
forced to return. King Demetrius alſo ſent: 
mip from Macedonia, to ring Aratus in chains 
and the Athenians to flatter the Macedonian: 
on the firit news of his death crowned then 
ſelves with garlands. Aratus now exaſperai 
ed againſt them, invaded their errigorie'l 
ar 
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T 
and penetrated as far as the academy; but 


then ſuffered himſelf to be pacified, and re- 
tired without committing farther acts of hoſ- 
tility. This convinced the Athenians of his 
virtue, ſo that upon the death of Demetrius, 
when they attempted to recover their liberty, 
they called him to their aſſiſtance. Tho' ano- 
ther perſon was then general of the Achæaus, 
and Aratus was confined to his bed by ſick- 
neſs, he cauſed himſelf to be carried thither 
in a litter, and as ſoon as he arrived, prevail- 
ed with Dzogenes, the governor, to deliver up 
the Pyræus, the fortreſs of Munychia, the iſſe 
of Salamin, and Sunium to the Athbenians, for 
159 talents, twenty of which Aratus furniſhed 
himſelf. Upon this the Hermonians and Ægi- 
netæ joined the Achæans, and the greateſt part 
of Arcadia alſo becoming tributary to them, 
the Achæan power became conſiderably en- 
creaſed, | 

Aratus being ſtill uneaſy that tyranny ſhould 
ſubſiſt in a city ſo near as Argos, ſent to per- 
ſuade Ariſtomachus to reſtore liberty to that 
city, and to aſſociate it to the Achæans, and 
like Lyfades, prefer being the general of a 


great nation with eſteem and honour, to being 


the tyrant of one city, with hatred and dan- 
ger. Ariftomachus conſenting, deſired Aratus 
to ſend him fifty talents to pay off his ſol- 
diers, This was done, and the next year 
Ari ſtomachus was declared general, and being 
now highly honoured — eſteemed by the 
Achæans, was deſirous of invading Laconia, 
and therefore ſent tor Aratus from Athens. 

: Aratus 


= 
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Aratus unwilling that the 4chzans ſhould be 
engaged againſt Cleomenes, a man of the great- 
eſt bravery and conduct, wrote to diſſuade 
him from entering on that expedition. But 
Ariftomachus refolving to proceed, Aratus re- 
paired to the army, However, C:comenes of- 
fering them battle near Pallantium, Aratus | 
revailed on Ariſtomachus not to engage, on 
which Lyfades brought an accuſation again!t | 
him, and the following-year 8 with 
him for the command; but Fratus having the 
majority of voices, was for the twelfth time 
declared general. 7 
Aratus being that year defeated and put to | 
flight by Cleomenet near mount Lyceum, loſt I 
his way in the dark, and a report was a ſecond | 
time ſpread that he was flain. But having 
rallied his forces, he was not contented with 
marching off in ſafety, but ſuddenly, when 
it was leaſt expected, attacked the Man: inæans, 
who were the allies of Cleomenes, and having 
taken the city, placed a garriſon in it, and 
declared all the ſtrangers who had ſettled there 
free of the city. Thus when vanquiſhed he 
procured greater advantages to the Achæan,, 
_ they could have hoped for from victory 
Itlelt. x f 
The territories of the Megalepolitans being 
a ſecond time invaded by the Lacedæmenians, 
Hratus marched to their aſſiſtance ; but though i 
the Megalopolitant preſſed him to fight, and 
Cleomenes did every thing in his power to 
-provoke him to it, he 1 coming to an 
engagement. Indeed he was not — 
i Welt 
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well qualified to conduct a pitched battle ; 
beſides he was much inferior in the number 


be 


eat- 


ade of his men, and was now in the decline both 
But Hof his ambition and courage. The light- 
re- armed infantry however making a ſally, drove 

of- WM the Lacedæmonians back to their camp, enter- 
,atus ed with them, and began to plunder; yet 
, on Fratus poſting himſelf in a hollow, hindered 
ainſt his troops from advancing. Lyſades filled 
with i with rage upbraided Aratus with cowardice, 
g the i and entreated the horſe to ſecond thoſe engag- 


time ed in the purſuit, and neither to ſuffer the 
= viQory to ſlip out of their hands, nor to for- 


zut to M fake him, who was reſolved to venture his 
„ loſt | life in the ſervice of his country. Having 
-cond drawn together a good body of choſen troops, 
avine . he attacked the enemy's right wing with ſuch 
wich vigour, that he ſoon ,put them to flight; but 


when following the purſuit, with an inconſiderate 

rann heat, entangled himſelf in a winding intricate 
having way, planted thick with trees, and full of 
it, and broad ditches, where Cleomenes turning upon 
4 there him, he fell, bravely defending the entrance 
ned he into his country. The reſt of the cavalry 
chaans, Aying, feH back on the main body, and 


breaking the ranks, ſpread their fears through 


victory * 
every quarter. This mis fortune and diſgrace 


being s principally charged on Aratus, who was 
menians, ſuſpected of having betrayed Lyſiades. 

: thouoh ll The Ache and now retiring in great indig- 
bt, and nation, obliged him to follow them to Al- 


unt, where it was decreed that he ſhould be 
turniſhed neither with money nor foreign ſol- 
diers; but that if he would make war, it 
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ſhould be at his own expence. This affront ©2 
he ſo highly reſented, that he was ready to ou 
reſign the poſt of general; but upon farthet de: 
conſideration, he reſolved to bear it with pa- bu 
tience; and ſoon after marching with a body ſey 
of the fcheans to Orchomenus, he defeated e, 
Megiftonus, Cleomenes's father-in-law, killed of 
300 of his men, and took him priſoner, = 
But Cleomenes taking the city of Mantinca a 4 as 
ſecond time, and the Achæans being defeated 3 { 
nc 


in a great battle near Hecatombæum, they were 
ſeized with ſuch conſternation, that they im- Pan 
mediately ſent to deſire Clomenes to come to 


Argos, and take the government upon him, 1 
Aratus, however, no * heard that he was] Ran 
coming, than fearing the conſequences, he | dre 
ſent ambaſſadors to entreat him to bring no ed 
more than 300 men with him, and to offer Jen 
him hoſtages if he entertained the leaſt diſ- ſpol 
truſt. Cleomenes thinking himſelf inſolted, the. 
immediately returned, and ſent a letter filled to tl 
with invectives again Aratus, to the council had 
of the Acbæans; while Aratus wrote one in horſ, 
the ſame ſtrain againſt Cleomenes. and 
Cleomenes now taking Pellene, Pheneus and Sarri 
Penteleum, the Argiwes voluntarily joined him, dige 
and the Phl:afians received a Spartan garri-· It 
ſon. In ſhort, none of the cities remained than 
firm in the Hcbæan intereſt, and an univerſa Purſo 
cor fuſion reigning all around, Aratus beheld Overt 
the whole Peloponneſus ſhaken. hon 
As among the Sicyonians and Corinthian een 
many were diſcovered carrying on a privat eum 
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commiſſioned to try and condemn them with- 
out appeal, on which he paſſed ſentence of 
death on all who were found guilty at Sion; 
but when he was proceeding with the ſame 
ſeverity at Corinth, the people were ſo irritat- 
ed, that running tumultuouſly to the temple 
of Apollo, they lent for him in order to take 
or kill im. Aratus went leading his horſe, 
as if he had no ſuſpicion. On his appearing 
at the gate of the temple, ſeveral roſe up, 
and accuſed him; but with a ſteady counte- 
nance and a mild addreſs, he deſired them 
not to proceed in ſo irregular and tumultuous 
a manner. Then cauſing thoſe who were 
ſtanding at the gate to enter the temple, he 
drew back by little and little, as if he want- 
ed ſome body to hold his horſe. Thus in- 
ſenſibly clearing himſelf from the crowd, he 
ſpoke. without any emotion, to as many of 
the Corinthians as he met, preſſing them to go 
to the temple, At length perceiving that he 
had got near the citadel, he leaped upon his 
horſe, before any one had the leaſt ſuſpicion, 
and having ordered the commander of the 
garriſon to be careful of his charge, rode to 
$7cyon, followed only by thirty of his ſoldiers. 
It was no ſooner known that he was fled, 
than the Corinthians ordered out a party in 
purſuit. of him ; but theſe being unable to 
overtake him, they ſent for Cleomenes, to 
whom they delivered up the city ; on which 
he encompaſſed the citadel with a wall of cir- 
cumyallation, | 
Vor. VII. 8 la 
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In the mean while 4ratus arriving at Sicyony 
the Arhæant in a general aſſembly once more 
declared him commander in chief with abſo- 
lute authority, and he was allowed a guard 
compoſed of his fellow- citizens. After hav- 
ing e the greateſt man in Greece with re · 
ſpe& to power and reputation, for thirty-three 
years together, he was now expoſed to the 
tury of the tempeſt that was laying waſte his 
country. The Ztclient refuſed to aſſiſt him; 
but tho? he had a houſe and ſome money at 
Corinth, Cleomeres inſtead of ſeizing them, 
committed them to the care of Aratus's friends 
and domeſtics, and alſo ſent ſeveral times to 


offer him an arnual penſion of twelve talents, 4 


on condition of his procuring him the poſt of 
general of the Achzans, and his having, in 
conjunction with them, the cuſtody of the 


citadel of Corinth to which Aratus anſwered, | 3 
that he did not now govern the affairs of the 


Achæans, but was rather governed by them. 
Cleomenes, being affronted at this anfwer, im- 


mediately ravaged the territories of Sion, 


and blocked up that city during three months, 

The #chzans now held a council at Agi. 
um, to which they invited Aratus; but it be- 
ing very hazardous for him to go out of Sicyon 
while Clcomencs was encamped before it, the 
citizens endeavoured to flop him by their en- 


treaties, proteſting that they ' would not ſuf- 


fer him to expole himſelf to ſuch evident 
danger; the women and children alſo hung 
about him, weeping, and embracing him as 
their common father; but haviug — 
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and encouraged them, he mounted his horſe, 
and accompanied by his ſon, then a youth, 
and ten of his friends, rode to the ſea ſhore, 
where finding ſome veſlels at anchor, they 
embarked, and failed to AHgium. It was 
there decreed in council, that Antigonus king 
of Macedonia, ſhould be called in to their af- 
ſiſtance: that the citadel of Corinth ſhould be 
delivered up to him, and Hratuss fon was 
ſent as one of the hoſtages. At this the Corin- 
thians being extremely offended, ſeized on 
Aratus's treaſure,” and gave his houſe to Cle- 
GMenes. 

Antigonus being on his march with an army 
conſiſting of 20,000 foot, and 1400 horſe, A. 
ratus with the other magiſtrates went to meet 
him as far as Pez, though he had no great 
conſidence either in Autigonus or the Macedoni- 
ans, but he reſolved to venture every thing. 
However, when Aratus came up to / utigonus, 
he received him with peculiar marks of re- 
ſpeR, and ſoon finding him to be a virtuous 
and prudent man, made him his moſt intimate 
friend. Having mutually ſworn to be faith- 
ful to each other, they marched againſt the 
enemy, with whom they had ſeveral ſkir- 
miſhes under the walls of Corinth, where Cleo- 


menes had ſtrongly intrenched himſelf. 


In the mean time Ari/totle the Argive, one 
of Aratus's friends, ſent to let him know, 
that if he would come to Arges with ſome 
ſoldiers, he would induce that city to revolt. 
Upon this. Aratus, with Autigonus's conſent, 


ſet fail with 1590 men, to Epidaurus, But 


ot the 


oo] 
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the Argives, without waiting till he arrived, 


ſuddenly roſe, and attacking Cleomenes's ſol- "WF — 
diers, drove them into the citadel. Cleomenes all 
now fearing that if he ſhould loſe Argos, they pl: 
might cut off his retreat home, quitted the ci- of 
tadel of Corinth, and marched to the aſſiſtance MF ©, 
of his friends in that city. As be arrived {id 
there before Aratus, he obtained ſome ad- tre 
vantage over his enemies; but AHratus ſoon . 
appearing, and Antigonus approaching with 6, 


his forces, he retreated to Mantinea. 4 jo 

All the cities in Pelopouneſus now declared oo 
for the Achæans; Antigonus took poſſeſſion {ol 
of the citadel of Corinth; and Aratus being 7 
choſen general by the Argiwes, prevailed on 


them to give Antigonus the poſſeſhons of the ry 
late tyrants, and of all the traitors. Ariſto- J 
- machus was put to the torture at Cenchrea, me 
and then thrown into the ſea, Aratu in 
was highly blamed for ſuffering a perſon to pe 
die unjuftl, „who, at his perſuaſion, had ab- of 
dicated the tyranny, and prevailed on the . q, 
City to unite in the Achæan community. He of 
was likewiſe cenſured for delivering up the 
city of Corinth to Antigonus, for allowing in 
him to put a Macedonian garriſon into the an 
citadel; and for ſuffering Sade, games and tre 
ſacrifices to be offered in honour of Antigenus lf ki. 
They did not conſider, that having once pu lin 
the reins into the hands of Antigonus, he wan yo 
hurried along by the impetuoſity of the regal >, 
authority, that 4 was maſter of nothing but vii 
His tongue, and that his uſing even that with th 
freedom was dangerous. Indeed Aratus was 
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much diſpleaſed at ſeveral of Antigonus's ac- 
tions, eſpecially at his reſtoring the ſtatues of 
all the tyrants in Argos, which he had diſ- 
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placed; and at his removing all the ſtatues 
of thoſe who had ſurprized the citadel of 
Corinth, that of Aratus only excepted. Be- 
ſides, the manner in which the Acbæans now 
treated the Mantineans, ſeemed inconfiſtent 
with the moderation and humanity of the 
Grecians ; for having, by the help of Anti- 
gonus, taken their city, they put to death the 
principal inhabitants, ſome of the reſt they 
ſold, others they ſent bound in fetters into 
Macedonia, and made flaves of their wives 
and children, Two thirds of the money 
thus raiſed were diſtributed among the Mace- 


don ans, and the other third they divided a- 
mong themſelves. 


ing the city to the Argives, they reſolve 


Afterwards Antigonus giv- 


to 
people it, and Aratus being choſen director 


of that affair, it was decreed, that the place 


ſhould change its name of Mantinea to that 


of Antigonia, which it ſtill bears. 

Cleomenes being ſome time after defeated 
in a great battle near Sellafia, forſook Sparta, 
and fied into Egypr; and Antigonus havin 
treated Aratus with the greateſt civility — 
kindneſs, retired into Macedonia, where fal- 
ling fick, he declared Philip, who was very 


© young, his ſucceflor ; and ſending him into 


Peloponneſus, ordered him to follow the ad- 
vice of Aratus, and by his means to treat with 
the cities. Aratus received him with the 
higheſt marks of honour, and behaved to him 
WI S 3 in 
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in ſuch a manner, that he returned into Ma- 
cedonia filled with affection and reſpect for 
him, and the moſt favourable diſpoſitions 
with regard to the intereſt of Greece. 

After the death of Antigonus, the AEtolians 
deſpiſed the Achæans, who, ſince they had 
been defended by foreigners, had negleQed 
all diſcipline, and entering the Peleponne/us, 
ravaged the country, and defeated Aratus 1n 
a pitched battle, Upon this the Achwans 
once more engaged Philip in the affairs of 
Greece; flattering themſelves, that his friend- 
ſhip for Aratus would render him extremely 
tractable, and therefore they ſhould be able 


r 


N ET 


to manage him as they pleaſed, But Philip 


beginning to liſten to ſome of his courtiers 
who depreciated Aratus, had cauſed Eperatus 
to be elected general of the Acbæans. How- 
ever, as he ſoon fell into the loweſt contempt, 
that prince then entirely reſigned himſelf 
to the conduct of Aratus, who now ſhewed 
the world, that he was as capable of govern- 


r 


PP 


ing a kingdom as a republic; for the king Þ 
ſeemed to receive from him a tincture of his 


character and temper. 
ſhewed by that young prince to the Lacedæ- 
monians; his courteous behaviour to the Cre- 
tans, by which he in a few days gained the 
whole iſland; and his ſucceſsful expedition 
againſt the ftolians. procured him great re- 
putation for following ſuch good advice, and 
to Aratus for giving it. This encreaſing the 
jealouſy and envy ot the courtiers, they be- 
gan in their debauches to treat Aratus with the 

| greateſt 
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greateſt impudence and ſcurrility; and once, 
on his returning to his tent after ſupper, they 
threw ſtones at him. Philip was fo extremely 
offended at this, that he {ned them twenty 
talents * ; and afterwards perceiving that they 
"continued to perplex his affairs, he cauſed 
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them to be put to death. But at length, e- 
lated by his ſucceſs, he himſelf broke thro? 
all reftraint: he injured Matus the younger, 
by debauching his wife, and for a long time 
carried on a criminal commerce with her un- 
obſerved ; for at the invitation of Arates, he 
lodged in the ſame houſe with them, He af. 
terwards treated with ſeverity ſeveral cities 
and communities, and behaved to Aratus 
himſelf with great coolneſs and indifference, 
This alienation began with a quarrel among 
the inhabitants of Miene: Aratus marched 
to that City to put a ſtop to the ſedition ; but 
Philip arriving there the day before, encreaſed 
the diſaffection of the inhabitants, by aſking 
the magiſtrates, if they were not enabled by 
law to kcep the people in obedience; and by 
aſking the ringleaders if they wanted power 
to oppole their oppreſſors. Thus the magiſ- 
trates made an attempr to ſeize the leaders of 
the faction, and they calling in the people to 
their aſliſtance, ſlew the magiſtrates and their 
friends, amounting in all to near 200. 

While the king was ſtill continuing to ex- 
aſperate the Meſſeniaus, Aratus arrived, and 
immediately ſhewed that he reſented this in- 


* Twenty thouſand crowns. 1 
man 
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human proceeding. Philip, however, giving! 
him Aer 1224 him 1 of the = 
and took him with him to It home, in order to 
ſacrifice there to Jupiter, and to take a view 
of the place; which is as ſtrong as the citadel 
of Corinth, and when defended by a good 
arriſon, is almoſt impregnable, Philip hav-F 
ing offered ſacrifice, the prieſt preſented him 
with the entrails, on which, taking them in} 
both his hands, he ſhewed them to Demetrius 
of Phariz, and Aratus, aſking them, Whether“ 
by the tokens in the ſacrifice it was beſt for|# 
him to keep the fort, or to reſtore it to the 
Meſjenians. To which Demetrius anſwered 4 
ſmiling, If thou haſt the ſoul of a prieſt, 
„ thou wilt reſtore it; but if of a prince, 
% thou wilt hold the bull by both the 
4 horns;*” meaning, that the Peloponne/u 
would be entirely at his mercy, if he poſſeſ. 
ſed both [home and Acrocorinthus. Aratu 
ſtood for ſome time filent ; but Philip defiring 
him to give his opinion, he cried, Thieve 
* may ſhelter themſelves on rocks and preci- 
«© pices, but the ſtrongeſt forts for a king 
« are humanity, juſtice, and honour, Þy 
6 theſe qualities thou haſt opened the Creta 
„ ſea; theſe have made thee maſter of Peli | 
ponneſus, and by their help, young as thou 
art, thou art become general of the one,] 
„ and ſovereign of the other.” Phil 
while he was ſpeaking, returned the entrailM 
to the prieſt, and then taking Aratus by thi 
hand, ſaid, as if overcome by his argument: 
Come on then; let us go as we came.” 
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%% I  Aratus began now to withdraw by degrees 
51s BY from Philip's company, apprehending that 
N his actions would involve him in diſgrace ; 
der l but afterwards, when that prince had ſhame- 
r. fully loſt his fleet in the war with the . 

and miſcarried in all his deſigns, he returne 
— into Peloponneſus, where he firſt ſtrove, by 
3 his artifices, to gain over the Meſenians; 
6 but this failing, he plundered and ravaged 
dem in g their country. On which Aratus entirely re- 
art ag nounced his friendſhip. By this time he alſo: 
2 learnt the diſhonour done to his ſon's bed 

e 


which, though it orieved him extremely, he 
to. The carefully — from his ſon. Philip, 
rei from being a mild and temperate king, was 
prieſt, now become a laſcivious and cruel tyrant. 
Prince, But this was not ſo properly a change in his 
oth the nature, as a d ſcovery of his vicious inclina- 
pen neu tions, which fear had obliged him to conceal. 
poſſeſ. His former regard for Aratus had a great 
Ar ay mixture of awe; and now, not thinking him- 
deſtringg ſelf free while he was alive, and not —_ 
Thieveſ 0 attempt his life by open force, he ordere 
d preci. Taurion, an officer in bi army, and one of 
a _ his intimate friends, to poiſon him. 7 aurion 
ur. "Bl therefore contracted a pretended friendſhip 
ie Creta with 4ratus, and by that means found an op- 
of Pell | portunity of giving him a ſlow doſe of poi- 
s as thou jon, which by degrees waſted his body. A. 
the '';. BY ratus ſoon diſcovered what had been done; 
PL but being ſenſible that it would be to no pur- 
> entrail 1 poſe to complain, he bore it patiently and in 
us by the lence, Only once when ſpitting blood, a 
gument: 


friend who was with him in his chamber 


ame.” wonders 
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wondering at the cauſe, he anſwered, “ Theſe, 
« O Cephalon, are the rewards beſtowed by 
the friendſhip of kings.” 

Aratus died in AÆgium in his ſeventeenth 
generalſhip*. The Achæans were ambitious 
of having him buried there, and were deſirous 
of giving him a funeral and monument ſui- 
table to the glory of his actions; but the Si- 
cyoniaus thinking they ſhould be diſhonoured 
by his being interred any where but in their 
city, prevailed with the Acbæans to allow 
them to diſpoſe of his body : on which they 
removed it from A#gium, and in a ſolemn 
proceſſion crowned with garlands, and cloath- 
ed in white garments, brought it with ſongs 
and dances into the city, where they interred 
it in the moſt conſpicuous place, as the 
founder and preſcrver of their city. On that 
ſpot, which 1s to this day called Aratium, 
oy annually offer two ſacrifices to him, the 
one on the day he delivered the city from 
tyranny, which was on the 5th of February, 
and the other on his birth-day. At theſe ſa- 
crifices hymns were ſung to the harp, by the 
fingers belonging to the theatre; the proceſ- 
ſion began with the maſter of the Gymnaſium, 
attended by the boys and young men, who 
were followed by the ſenate wearing garlands, 
and as many citizens as pleaſed to attend. 
Some traces of theſe ceremonies ſtill remain, 
but the greateſt part of them have, through 
intervening accidents, fallen into diſuſe. 


* About the 214th year before the birth of 
our Saviour, | 
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As to the younger Aratus, Philip gave 
him poiſon which deprived him of his 
reaſon, fo that though be died in the flower 
of his age, his death was conſidered as a de- 
liverance from miſery. Philip, however, ſuf- 
fered ſeverely all the reſt of his life for theſe 
monſtrous 11olations of hoſpitality and friend- 
ſhip. Being defeated by the R:marns, he was 
deprived of moſt of his dominions, and was 
obliged to ſurrender his whole nayy, except 
five Thips'; to pay 1000 talen:s, and to give 
up his ſon for an hoſtage, The Romans, 
however, out of compaſſion, left him Mace- 
donia and its dependencies, where putting to 
death his neareſt relations, and the nobleſt of 
his ſubjects, he rendered himſelf deteſted by 
his whole kingdom. The only comfort he 
had left was a ſon remarkable for his virtue; 
but envying the honours he received from the 
Romans, he put him alſo to death, and left 
his kingdom to Perſeus, his other ſon, whom 
Paulus A#milius led in triumph, and who was 
the laſt of the royal race of Antigenus. 
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the Ce#/ars at Rome had no leſs than four 
emperors; one making his exit, and another 
ente ing, as if they had been only the actors 
in a play. The Romans, it is true, amidſt all 
their ſufferings, had this conſolation, that 
among the authors of their miſeries, he fell 
firſt who brit ſeduced the ſoldiers by inſpiring 
them with mercenary views, and diſgraced 
an action, in itſelf ſo glorious, as was the re- 
volt againſt Nero, by debaſing it into treaſon, 
For Nymphidius Sabinus, captain of the præ- 
torian cohorts, obſerving that Nero was on 
the point of flying into Egypt, perſuaded the 
army to declare Galla emperor, promiſing 
every ſoldier of the prætorian cohorts 7500 
A. drachmas *, and to every ſoldier quartered in 

| the provinces 1250; which amounted to ſo 

: immenſe a ſum, that it was impoſſible to raiſe 
x. it without opprefling the people, infinitely 
dy the more than even Nero had done. This ſoon 
| Nero deftioyed Nero, whom they murdered in ex- 
othingſſpectation of receiving the promiſed ſum ; and 
licen-Iſoon after Galba too, for not making good 
brokeſſ this promiſe. Thus while they ſought for 


2 


oduced one who would give them what they had 
ambi· been made to expect, they deſtroyed one ano- 
and ex- ther by their rebellions, without obtaining 
e them the object of their hopes. | | 
ethronq Sulpirins Galba was the richeſt man that 
rant ' ever roſe from a private ſtation to the imperial 
us, WH 
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dignity: he was of a very noble extraction, 
being deſcended from the family of the Serwiz, 
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and was related to Livia, the wife of Auguſ⸗ 
tus, by whole intereſt he was raifed from an 
office he held in the palace, to the dignity of 
conſul, It is ſaid, that he di:charged with 
great honour a command he held in Germany, 
and being made proconſul of Lybia, diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf among thoſe who had gained 
the higheſt reputation in that province. Nero 
entruſted him with the government of Spain, 
before he ſtood in fear of the greateſt and 
moſt powerful of the citizens. 


The collectors of the empero:'s tribute 


then cruelly oppreſſed the provinces; but 


though it was not in Galba's power to afford : 
them relief, he ſhewed the people that he 


was concerned for their ſufferings, which 


afforded them ſome conſolation. At the ſame 
time ſome ſatirical ſongs were diſperſed, and 
every where ſung againſt Nero, which GC 
took no care to ſuppreſs, though thoſe oili- Þ 
cers proſecuted the authors and promoters of 
them with great ſeverity; and this rendered 
him ſtill more beloved by the natives, witll 


many of whom he contraded a friendſhip. 


He had held his government eight years, © 
when Junius Vindex, who commanded in 
Gaul, intending to revolt againſt Nero, is ſaid 
to have communicated his deſign to Galle, 
who neither countenanced nor diſcovered it. | 
Soon after index openly declared war again } 
Nero, and wrote again to Galba, to exhort 


him to aſſume the government, and put him- 


ſelf at the head of the Gauls, 100,000 of whom 


were in arms, and wanted a leader. L 
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this Galba called a council of his friends; 
ſome of whom being of opinion that he 
ought to wait in order to ſee what part Rome 
would take, Titus Vinius, captain of one of 


the prætorian cohorts, cried, © What room 
js there for deliberation ? To debate whe— 


** ther we ſhall continue faithſul to Nero, is 


* as bad as to rebel againſt him. You muſt 


therefo-e either embrace the propoial made 
by Vindlex, or inſtantly accuſe, and march 


* to ſuppreſs him.” Upon this Ga/ba publiſh- 
"ed an edi, appointing a day for enfranchiſ- 


ing all who defired freedom. This edict 
brought together a valt multitude, and he 
could ſcarce mount the tribunal before every 
voice joined in ſaluting him emperor. He 
however at firſt refuſed to take the title; but 
having bitterly inveighed againſt Nero, and 
lamented the loſs of thoſe that tyrant had put 


to death, he declared, That he deveted himſelf 


to the ſervice of his country, net as emperor, but 


only as lieutenant to the ſenate and people. 


Nero ſeemed at firſt to deſpiſe Galba, and 
to be under no apprehenſions of the Garls ; 
yet afterwards hearing of Galba's motions juſt 
after he ſat down to {upper, he in great fury 


overturned the table. The ſenate, however, 


had no ſooner declared Galba an enemy to the 
ſtate, than he ſaid to his friends, with an air 
of confidence, * have long wanted a pre- 
* tence fqrraifing money, and now] have it. 
* On my conquering the Gauls, all their 
$ wealth will be mine; mean while I will 
$ take poſſeſſion of Galba's eltate.” He ac- 


JN cordingly 


cordingly ordered it to be ſold. When this 


but from different views they acted ſeparately. 
Cbodius, who was conſcicus of his being guilty 
of rapine and murder, to which be was 


nate. 
ity; but when the armies of Virginius and 


battle; and Yingex, after loſing 20,000 Gauls 


© threatened Virginius, that if he would not | 


 Galba alarmed at this report, wrote to exhort | 


ſtate of caſe and privacy, 
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news was brought to Galba, he in return, fold 
Nero's eſtate in Spain. 

Great numbers now continually revolting 
from Nero, all declared for Galba, except Vir- 
ginius Rufus, general of the army in Germany, 
and (lodius Mace, who command ed in Africa, 


prompted by his unbounded avarice and cru- 
elty, would neither accept nor reject the 1m- 
3 title: and though Virginius had under 

is command ſome of the beſt legions in the 
empire, who had often preſſed him to afſ- | 
ſume the title of emperor, he declared, that 
neither he himſelf, nor any one elſe, ſhould | 
aſſume it, without being elected by the ſe- 


This threw Ga/ba into the greateſt perplex- 
Vindex had forced their chiefs to come to a 


on the ſpot, had laid violent hands on him. | 
ſelf, it was ſaid that the victorious army 


accept the empire, they would return to Nero. 


Virginius to join with him, in order to pre- | 
ſerve the empire, and reſtore the liberty of | 
the Romans, and then retired to Colonia a city 
of Spain, where he reſided for ſome time in | 


It 


— 
1 

Is. 
* 


freedmen, arrivin 


It was now ſummer, and 7:-/z5, one of his 


in ſeven days from the 
capital of the empire, entered a room where 


Galba was repoſing himſelf, and immediately 


informed him, that Nero not appearing abroad, 
firſt the army, and then the ſenate and peo- 


ple had declared Galba emperor. That ſoon 


after it was ſaid the tyrant was flain ; but nov. 
being willing to truſt to common report, he 


went, and having ſeen the dead body on the 


ground, haſted away to bring him the news. 
Galba was tranſported with this account, and 
his door was inſtantly crowded by a number of 
people, who were greatly encouraged, tho? 
the expedition uſed by the meſſenger ap- 
peared almoſt incredible; but two days after 


Titus Vinius, with ſeveral others, arrived from 


the camp, bringing a particular account of 
the proceedings of the ſenate. 

Nymphidius 3 in the mean time ſud- 
denly uſurped the ſupreme authority at Rome; 
for Galba being ſeventy-three years of age, 
he conſidered him as an infirm old man, who. 
would never be able to return to that city. 
Beſides, the foldiers thought him their bene. 


factor, on account of the immenſe ſums he 
had given them, while they 


looked upon 
Galba as their debtor. He firſt commanded 
Tigellinus, who was joined in command with 
him, to. lay down his office : he then made 
magnificent entertainments for thoſe who had 
been conſuls, or who had commanded in the 
army, who were all invited in Galba's name. 


He inſtructed many of the ſoldiers to ſay, that 
" a petition ſhould be ſent to Galla, to deſire 


3 him 
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him to appoint Nyzphidizs perpetual and ſole 
But ſoon the reſpe& paid him 
by the ſenate fo far encreaſed his arrogance, 
that he was even dreaded by thoſe moſt at- 
tached to him. He highly reſented the con- 


ſuls not putting his ſcal to their diſpatches, and 


it is ſaid, that he once thought of puniſh- 
ing them for that affront, but was appeaſed 
upon their apology and ſubmiſſion. Jo in- 
gratiate himielf with the people, he ſuffered 
them to put to death as many of Nero's party 
as fel! into their hands, and ſeveral innocent 
veribus were torn in pieces, Whence “ au- 


e , one of thie beſt men in the city, de- 


are: in the ſenate, that he feared they 
Nould ſoon have :caſon to wiſh for Nero, 
Nymphidius now cau ed a report to be ſpread, 
that be was the fon of Calas Cayar, who in 
bis youth had an amour with N, mphidirg's 
mother, who was a ſempſtreſs: but this was 
aſter the birth of N ip biaius, 
probab.y tte fon of a g 


gladiator. He nw 
aſpired to the 


e empire, and ſent Gel:anus, One 


4 2 
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+ . he” * 


who was mare 


of his friends, into Spain, as a jpy upon 


Gall a. 


However, after the death of Nero, every 
thing {uccecded with Galba; though Firgin:- 
115 Rufus | gave him ſome uncaſincfs; j for he 

was afraid, leſt being at the head of ſo pow - 
erfal an army, and h:s having the province 
of Gaul added to his command, he ſhould 
liſten to thoſe who preſſed him to accept the 

overnment. But he continued firm to his 


firſt reſviutions, even though one of the tri- 
' bunes 
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bunes entered his tent with his ſword drawn, 
and threatened that he ſhould receive that, or 
the empire. But Fabius Valens who com- 
manded one of the legions, having taken an 
oath of fidelity to Galla, and YVirginius being 
informed by letters from Rome of the refolu- 
tions of the ſenate, he prevailed on the army, 
though not without great difficulty, to acknow- 
ledge Galba for emperor, who ſoon after ſend- 
ing Flaccus Hordeonius to ſucceed him in the 


command, he reſigned it to that general. 


Virginius then went to meet Galla, whom he 
attended to Rome, but did not receive from 


him the leaſt mark either of reſpect or reſent, 


ment. Galba hail indeed a very great eſteem 


for him; but his friends, particularly 777 


Viuius, prevented his thewing it; in which 
he contributed to that happineſs he thought 
he was oppoſing: for by preventing his pie- 
terment, he undeſignedly preferved him = 
the calamities in which the other officers ware 
ſoon after involved. 

The ambaſſadors ſent from the ſenate met 
Galla near Narbo, a city of Gaul, where they 
beſought him to make all poſlible haſte to 
ſhew himſelf to the people, who impatient}y 
Golla gave them a 
very gracious reception, talked to them with 
great familiarity, and invited them to an en- 
tertainment, where, though N;mphidins had 
ſent him a great quantity of Ners's rich furni- 
Titus Fintus, 
however, repreſenting, that his fimplicity apd 
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modeſty - betrayed an ambition of popularity 
beneath his dignity, and perſuading him to 


make uſe of Nero's riches, in order to render 
his entertainments truly royal and magnifi— 
cent, Galba ſoon ſhewed, that he was entire- 
ly governed by him. 

Vinius was both addicted to women, and 
extremely covetous. Being one night invited 
to ſupper by the emperor Claudius, he had 
the meanneſs to ſteal a filver cup, which be- 


ing told to the emperor, he the next day in- 
vited him to ſup with him again; but ordered 
the officers, who waited at the table, to ſerve ÞÞ 


Vinius in nothing but earthen ware, and this 
was the only manner in which he ſhewed his 
diſapprobation, However, the robberies he 
afterwards committed when he governed Gal/- 


ba as he pleaſed, were attended with many 
tragical conſequences. 


Nymphidius being at length informed by 


 Gellianus, whom he had ſent into San in or- 


der to be a ſpy on Galba, that Cornelius Laco, 
who had been declared captain of the præto- 
rian band, and Vinius the chief favourite at 


court, prevented his gaining acceſs to the 
emperor; he ſummoned all the officers of the Þ 
prætorian cohorts, and told them, that Ga/. Þ 


ba was indeed an honeſt harmleſs old man ; 
but ſuffered himſelf to be guided by Yinius 


and Laco, who made an ill uſe of their power; 


that they ought therefore to ſend ambaſſadors | 
to the emperor in the name of the whole 
army, to remonſtrate the neceſſity of remov- | 
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ing them from his ſervice. But finding that 
the officers thought it ſtrange and abſurd to 
preſcribe to an emperor of his age and expe- 
rience, what friends he ought or ought not 
to truſt ; he wrote letters to terrify Galba, by 

retending, ſometimes that the city was rea- 
by to revolt; at others that the armies in 
Germany were mutinying; and at others, that 
the troops in Judæa and Szria were in the 
ſame diſpoſition : but finding that Galba gave 
no credit to what he had written, he W 
to ſeize the imperial dignity. 


At length a night was fixed in which Nyme- 


phidius was to be conveyed into the camp, 


and there proclaimed emperor. But in the 
evening Antonius Homratus, the firſt of the 
tribunes, aſſembling the ſoldiers under his 
both himſelf and them 


that there was ſome reaſon for what they ha 

done againſt Nero, who had juſtly exaſperated 
them by his cruelty and tyranny, ; added, 
But by what reaſons are you prompted to 
% abandon Galba? Can you reproach him 
* with the murder of his wife and mother? 
Did he ever diſgrace the imperial dignity, 
«© by expoſing himſelf as an actor on the 
ſtage? Ought Galba then to fall a victim 
« to appeaſe the ghoſt of Nero? Muſt we 
« remove one. of Livia's family, to make 
* way for the ſon of Nymphidia? Ought we 
4% not rather, by puniſhing him for his crimes, 


eto thew our fidelity to Galba 999. 
| The 
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The tribune, by this diſcourſe, brought 


over all who heard him to his ſentiment-, | 


and theſe going immediately to their compa- 
nions, ex 


number to join them, 


holding in his hand a ſpeech compoſe 
him by Cingeniu Varro, which he had got by 
heart, in order to repeat it to the army. But 


him, and the walls manned with armed ſol— 
diers, he was ſtruck with fear; however, ſtill 
advancing towards them, he aked, by who: 


ſwered, that they acknowledged no othe 
perſon for emperor but Calla; when pre 
tending to apptove this diſpoſition, he com: 
mended their loyalty, and was ſoon admittec 
with a few of his followers into the camp 
Immediately a dart was thrown at him, which 
Septimius, who marched before him, receive: 
on his ſhield ; but ſoon after ſeveral other 
attacking him with drawn {words, he fled 


he was murdered. His body was then dragge 
into the midit of the camp, and the nes 
morning expoſed to public view. | 
Calba was no ſooner informed of his death 
than he ordered all his accomplices ”w bi 
| ain 


orted them to maintain inviolably 
their oath to the emperor, and perſuaded a greats 
Nymphidius hearing at 
the ſame time a loud ſhout, imagined, as ſome 
ſuppoſe, that he was proclaimed emperor, orf 
elle that his preſence would be neceſfary toi 
prevent an inſurrection, he therefore haſted? 
thither, attended by a multitude: of lights, 
fork 


finding the gates of the camp ſhut againil} 


direction they were then in arms? They ang 
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lain; a method of proceeding that was juſt- 


ly conſidered as arbiiraiy and illegal; for 
every one expected a very Cifteren: method of 
government: the people were moſt concerned 


for the death of Perroniis Turpilianus, who 
was of conſular dignity; for they 1magined. 
that a man in his circumſtances, broken with 
age, and who had not taken up arms, ought 
to have been ſpared by a prince, who reſalved 
to oblerve that moderation in his actions, 
which he had promi{d in his ſpeeches. 

When Calba arrived within twenty-five 
furlongs of the city, he was met by a body of 
ſeamen, who had been enrolled in the army 
by Nero, and formed into a legion. Theſe 
addreſſing themſclves to Galba, inſiſted on 
having their eſtabliſiment confirmed, blocked 
vp the way, and {uffering none but them 
ſelves to approach the emperor, clamorouſly 
demanded colours, and legionary quarters. 
Calla would have put them off till another 
time this they ak for a demal, and grow- 
ing mutinous, ſome of them drew their 
words. Galla then commanded the horſe 
to attac them, on which they were routed on 
their firſt onſet, and many of them killed in 
their fight. His thus entering the city 
through much blood and ſlaughter, was con- 
ſidered as an ill omen; and as he was before 
Jeſpiſed by ſome on account ot his age and 
infirmities, he was now looked upon with 
fear and terror. 

He was now deſirous of re forming the ex- 
dravagant donatigns made in the reign of Nero; 
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but in this he ran into the other extreme. He 


all the money Nero had laviſhed away on 


players and wreſtlers, and reſuming it, ſuf- | 
fered them to enioy only a tenth part; but 
theſe being a diſſolute ſet of people, molt of | 
them had ſpent all their money; he was there- 


fore no great gainer by the reſumption; but 
extending his enquiry to thoſe who had 


bought or received any thing from them, he | 


forced them alſo to refund. This being an en- 
quiry without end, by which maauy were affe ct- 


ed, it brought pou diirrace on Galba, and 
t 


rendered Vinius the object of univerſal hatred ; 
for it was evident that he rendered the em- 
peror ſordid and avaricious, in order to gra- 
tify his own inſatiable avarice, by getting 
every thing into his hands. | 

The aged emperor was indeed very much 


injured by Vinius, who defeated Galba's beſt | 


intentions, particularly in the puniſhment of 
the miſcreants, ho had been employed by 
Nero'in the adminiſtration of affairs. od 
of theſe the emperor juſtly cauſed to be put 
to death ; at which the people clapping their 
hands when they ſaw them led to execution, 
cried that it was a moſt glorious proceſſion ; 
adding, that both gods and men demanded that 
Tigellinus, Nero's inſtructor in tyranny, ſhould 
be alſo puniſhed; but he was ſpared, becauſe 
he had. purchaſed that favour of Vinius with 
large ſums of money: yet the people of Roe 


deſired nothing ſo paſſionately as to ſee him 
led to execution. This they daily inſiſted up- 
On 


on in t 
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He Jen in the Theatre and Circus; on which the 
i emperor at laſt publiſhed an edict, in which 
into he aſſured them, that Tigellinus being in a 
ra conſumption, could not live long, and de- 
dec A fired them not to make his government ap- 
a of Ppear cruel and tyrannical, The people were 
moch diſpleaſed, while Tigellinus offered a ſa- 
= 3 crifice to the gout for his deliverance, and 
4 d! made a magnificent entertainment, to which 
Vinius went with his daughter, who was then 


— 


„ he Ya widow. In their .revels Tigellinus drinking 
nen- | 5 g 8 
ffect- © her, made her a preſent of 250,000 drach- 


mas, and ordering the chief of his concubines 

and to take from her own neck kl rt! 
we ake from her own neck, a necklace worth 
trod ; 150,000 more, obliged her to give it the 


em- Y widow. | | | 
gra“ Every thing the emperor did, tho' ever ſo 
ung peneroys and humane, was now cenſur'd. Thus 
N is Jenity. to the. Gauls, who had joined in the 
muc conſpiracy with Vindex, was miſrepreſented ; 
LOG for the favours they receiv'd from the cle- 
ent ot mency of Galba, it was ſuppoſed: they pur- 
ed b = | 
JF chaſed of Vinius at a very high price, and 
-verat hence the government became odious to the 
e Pat people. The ſoldiers, however, ſtill conti- 
their nued quiet from the expeRation of the dona- 
_ tive that had been promiſed them. But at 


ehe Jlengch, when Calla was told that they be- 
dt | 5 gan to murmur and complain, he replied, 
ſnould chat it was his cuſtom to chuſe, and not to 


7 8 buy his ſoldiers. This filled them with an 
g 57 implacable hatred againſt him, imagining, 


that he not only defrauded them himielf, but 
gave an ill precedent to his ſueceſſorrr.. 
Vor. VII. wa. Though 
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commanded in Germany by Flaccus, vafuinp 
themſelves on their late victory 


reſtrained by their officers, or 


when the officers, as uſual, wiſhed hap 


inſolence, 
deſpiſed, both on account of his old age, 


ceſſor. 
There then lived at Ne a 


then thrown off all reipe& for his wife and 


his mother, concealed his paffion, and dn 
gaged Oibo, whofe debaucheries had recom! 
mended him to Noero, to follicit her privately 
He therefere corrupteil thi 
mind of / appæa, by Rettering her with thi 


in his behalf, 


hopes of having that prince for her lover, adj 


having at laſt prevailed on her to purt wh 


Though the prztorian bands at Rome were N 


inclined to revolt, their reſpect for Gaba, er huſt 


who was preſent among them, abated their Was Ban 
vehemence, and finding ho ſufficient tcauſe 
for rebellion, they, for the preſent, carded” 
their difcontent : but the army that had fot." 
merly ſerved under Virginius, and were then Nen 
over Yimdex, ſuſed & 
which bad been unrewarded, would not be Otho's ] 
by even Meil 
general himſelf. At one of their feſtivak, 
pineſ, 
to the emperor, they all reptied, ** If he be P 
«© worthy ;” and the tegions under the com. 
mand of Tigellinus being guilty of the hk! 

Galla ſuſpecking that he might be 
and 
his want of ifſae, reſolved to nominate a ſuc. . rn 
oF with h 
named Oshi, who was chiefly diftinpwithed 
by his luxurious and debauched Hife, and was 
moſt known by his being the huſband of Pop. 
para, Nero fell in love with that lady while 
the was the wife of Criſpinus ; but mot having! 
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by too 
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her huſband, took her as his own wife. He 
: vas naw, however, uneaſy at ſharing her with 
Za rival; but Pippa was fo far from being 
Joffended at his jealouſy, that fearing, per- 
haps, leſt Nero's appetite ſhould be blunted 
by too eaſy an acceſs, or chuſing rather to 
have Nero as a gallant than a buſband, ſhe re- 
fuſed to admit him when Othe was abſent. 
Otho's life was now 1a no ſmall danger, and 
„, fit was aſtaniſhing that Nero, who had then 
„put to death his wife and ſiſter for the ſake of 
e, Pep a, ſhould yet ſpare Ohe. But Seneca 
I prevailed on that prince to ſend him as prætor 
into Lofrania, Where he behaved with ſuch 
I prudence and moderation, that he was far 
trom being difagreeable to the inhabitants. 
He was the firſt of all the governors of the 
Zprovinces who declared for Galla, and taking 
AY with him all his plate, preſented it to him, 
chat he might have it coined for his ſervice. 
e alſo made him a preſent of ſuch of his 
. Wſervants as were belt qualified to manage the 
table of a prince; and ſoon ſhewed, that 
„none of Galba's friends were more capable of 
W ſ{crving him in the adminiſtration. He ac- 
companied him in his journey to Rome, tra- 
„ velling with him in the ſame chariot for 
many days together, making his court to Fa 
F827, and yielding to him the ſirſt place in 
his prince's favour; by which means he ob- 
„ WMcained the ſecond, with the advantage of be- 
ing neither envied nor hated. He was affable 
and eaſy of acceſs to all who had any bufi. 
nels with him ; but treated the officers of the 
U 2 army 
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army with peculiar reſpect, many of whom 
he, by his intereſt, cauſed to be preferred to 
the higheſt poſts. Whenever he entertained 
Galla at his own houſe, he engratiated him- 
ſelf into the favour of the cohort on guard, 
by preſenting a piece of gold to every ſol- 
dier; by which means he "circumvented his 
prince, and eſtabliſhed his intereſt among 
the prætorian bands. 5 

Calba now deliberating on the choice of a 
ſucceſſor, Vinius propoſed Orho, who had 
promiſed to marry his daughter whenever 
Galba ſhould adopt him, and declare him his 


ſucceſſor. But Galla preferring the good of | 


the public to his own private views and 4n- 
clinations, was deſirous of adopting, not the 
perſon moſt agreeable to himſelf, but one 
who was moſt Iikely to contribute to the hap- 
pineſs of his people. He therefore gave 
Vinius a favourable hearing, but referred the 
farther conſideration of the affair till another 
time. | | B77 | 

In the mean while the forces in Germany 
mutinied ; urging, that Virginius Rufus had 
been removed with diſgrace, while the Gauls 
who fought againſt them were rewarded; and 


that Galla ſeemed to think himſelf obliged to ; 
none bat Vindex, by his continuing to honour | 


his memory with 


public oblations. While 


theſe diſcourſes were held with impunity in 
the camp, Flaccus ſummoned the army to 
appear according to cuſtom, on New-year's 
Day, to take the anniverſary oath to the em- 
peror; upon which, having broke the inves 
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of Galba, they, inſtead of taking the oath, 
ſwore that they would be faith. ul to the ſenate 
and people, and then retired. Their officers, 
who dreaded anarchy as much as rebe'lion, 
ſtrove to pacify them; and one of them ad- 
dreſſed them in the following manner: 
What, my fellow ſoldiers, are we doing ? 
We are not appointing another emperor, 
* though we are reſolved not to adhere to 
„% Galla; and we act, as if in freeing our- 
ſelves from him, we reſolved to throw off 
© all ſubjection. Hordeonius Flaccus is a mere 
© ſhadow of Galla, let us therefore overlook 
«© him. But Viellius, commander of the 
lower Germany, whoſe father was cenſor, 
© and thrice conſul, is but one day's march 
« from us. The poverty for which ſome 
« have reproached him, is a proof of his in- 
tegr.ty and magnanimity: let us there- 
&« fare, by declaring for him, ſhew that we 
know how to chuſe an emperor better than 
„either the Spaniards or the Laſtanians.“ 
This motion was approved by ſome, and 
rejected by others; mean while an enſign pri- 
vaiely leaving the camp, went immediately 
to Viiellius, whom he found giving an enter- 
tainment to a great number ot his officers, and 
paſſed. The news was 
ſoon ſpread through the whole army; and 


the next day Fabius Valens, who commanded 
one of the | gions, went with a conſiderable 


body of horſe, and ſaluted Vitellius emperor: 
who, though he had ſome days bejore refuſed 


to accept of the empire, as a burden too 


U 3 heavy 
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heavy for him, he now came out, and made 
no ſcruple to receive the honour they beſto w- 
ed upon him. At the {ame time the ſoldiers | 
commanded by Flaccus, in ſpite of their profeſ- | 
ſions of 3 to the ſenate, took the 
oath of allegiance to Vitellius. 

Galba, on being informed of this revolt, 
no longer delayed to nominate a ſucceſſor ; 
but without communicating his deſign to any |; 
one, ſent for Pr, the {on of Crajus and 
Scribonia, who were ſlain by Ners, a youth 
diſtinguiſhed by his temperance and ſeverity 
of manners, and formed by nature for every 
virtue, Galba took him with him to the 
camp; named him Cæſar, and declared him 
his ſucceſſor. Thoſe who were preſent, ob- 
ſerved with admiration the countenance and 
voice of Pj/o, in which there appeared no 
figns of aſtoniſhment, though he ſeemed fully 
ſenſible of the greatneſs of the favour. On 
the other hand, Orho appeared mortified and 
enraged at his diſappointment, which confi- 
dering as a proof of Galba's diſlike to him, 
made him very apprehenſive of the conſe- 
quence, and he went away agitated by a va- 
riety of paſſions. A few of his friends now - 
endeavoured by bribes and promiſes to gain 
over the army, in which they found no great 
difficulty, they being ripe for a revolt. | 

The ſixth day after the adoption of Pi/o, _ 
Gelba in the morning offered a ſacrifice in the 
palace, at which ſeveral of his friends were 
preſent, When Umbricius, the diviner, taking 
the entrails of the victim in his hands, de- 
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clared that they clearly ſhewed that the em- 
peror was threatened with ſome imminent 
danger from treaſon. Orho, who flood be- 
hind the emperor, liſtening to Uzbricius, was 
extremely iſconcerted ; but Oremaſtus, one 
of his freedmen comipg in at that inſtant, 
told him that the architects waited for him: 
this was the ſignal for his meeting the ſol- 
diers. He therefore retired, telling the em- 
peror, that he had purchaſed an old houſe, 
and was going to ſhew its defe&s to ſome 
builders. He proceeded to the Forum, where 


the hiſt party of the guards to whom he 


ſhewed himſelf, proclaimed him emperor. 
It is ſaid that they did not amount to above 
twenty-three, and that, though he was far 
from being ſo timorous and effeminate ag 
might be expected from his diſſolute manner 
of life, yet he was ſo diſcouraged at the 
ſmallneſs of their number, that he deſired 
them to ſuffer him to drop his pretenſions, 
This they would not allow, but drawing their 
ſwords, ſurrounded the chair in which he was 
carried, and ordered thoſe who bore it to 
march on; while he cried out ſeveral times, 
J am a loſt man.” On their carrying him 
acroſs the Forum, he was joined by juſt {uch 
another party, and theſe were tollowed by 
others, who came three or four at a time, 
who drawing their ſwords, and ſaluting him 
emperor, conducted him to the camp, which 
he was ſuffered to enter without refiit= 
ance; for thoſe who were unacquainted with 
the deſign, being mingled among thoſe who 


— ̃ͤ . 7˙ + © pe 
had wir. 6, ks it, followed the reſt, at firſt 
through tear, and afterwards from perſua- 
ſion and choice, 5 5 
This news. was brought to- Galba while 
Unbricius was fill ſtanding by him with the 
entiails1n his hand. The people now ran in 
great con fuſion from the Forum to the palace, 
where Finias, and ſeveral of Galla's freedmen 
drew their ſwords. to protect his perſon. Pio 
haſtcd to the life-guard ; and Marius Cel/us, 
a perſon of diſtinguiſhed merit and courage, 
was ſent to make ſure of the Ihrian cohorr, 
which was ſtationed in the Vipſanian portico, 
Galba was deſirous of leaving the palace, and 
ſhewing himſelf to the people; but was op- 
| pores y Finius, while others encouraged 
him to go. A rumour was now ſpread, that 
Ortho was flain in the camp, and ſoon after 
Julius Atticis, a. man of conſiderable rank 
among the guards, came running in, crying 
aloud, 1 am the man who has killed Cæſar's 
enemy; and preſſing through the crowd, came 
up with his bloody ſword to the emperor, 
who looking earneſtly at Eim, aſked, Who 
had ordered him to do it? To which he re- 
plied, My fatlity, and the cath I have taken. 
At this the people clapping their hands, cried, 
It was brave!y done. | : h 
Gaiba went ſoon after in his chair, to ſacri- 
fice to Jupiter, and ſhew himſelf to the peo. 
ple; but he bad ſcarce entered the Forum, 
when it was ſuddenly reported that Ohe was 
become matter of the camp. Some were now 
for having G return, and others inſiſted 
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that he ſhould proceed; ſome encouraged 
him to fear nothing, while others adviſed 
him to be circumſpe&t and wary, In this 
conteſt, as in a ſtorm, his chair was ' borne 
ſometimes one way, and ſometimes another. 
Suddenly there appeared a party of horſe, 
and then another of foot, crying aloud, Away 
with this private man. On every fide the 
people ran to the porticos, and other elevated 
places about the Forum, as if to behold ſome 
ſpectacle. Attilius Virgilio gave the ſignal by 
throwing down Galba's ſtatues; on which a 
great number of darts were aimed at Galba's 
chair; but finding that he remained un- 
wounded, they ruſhed upon him with their 
drawn ſwords, while among ſo many my- 
riads, only one man dared'to deſend him, and 
by his bravery ſhewed that he was truly wor- 
thy of the Roman empire. This was Sempro- 
nius Indiſtrus, who, without having received 
any particular favour from Galba, placed 
himſelf before his chair, and holding up the 
vine branch with which the cen urions cor- 
rect the ſoldiers who deſerve puniſhment, 
commanded them to ſpare the emperor, when 
being aſſaulted, he for a conſiderable time 
defended himſelf with his ſword, til] receiving 
a wound in the ham; he fell. Galba's chair 
was overturned near the Curtian lake, and 
he was wounded in many places, particularly 
in his arms' and legs, as he rolled on the 
ground ; when preſenting his neck, he cried, 
© Strike, if it be for the good of the pub- 
lic.“ He was then ſtabbed in the throat ' 
þ an 
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and it is (aid that Fabius Fabulus having eut 
off his head, and finding it fo bald that there 
was no hair to hold it by, wrapped it up in 
the ſkirt of his garment; but his companions 
not ſuffering him to conceal it, he fixed it on 


the paint of a ſpear, and ſwinging about the 


head of a man venerable with age, a mild 
_ a chief prieſt and conſul, ran like a 
urious Bacchanal, brandiſhing his weapon, 
from which ſtill trickled the blood “. 

Otbo on ſeeing the head preſented to him, 
cried. This, my fellow ſoldiers, is no- 
„thing, without you bring me that of Pio 
<« too,” It was brought him ſoon after ; for 
he being wounded fled, and was ſlain near the 
temple of Vesta. 
fame time, though he proteſted that he 


was in the conſpiracy, and that their mur- 


dering him was contrary to the orders of Or. 
They, however cut off his head, as they did 
alſo that of Lace, captain of the pretorian 
band, and preſented them to O76, defiring 
him to reward them for their ſervice, Even 
many who had not the leaſt ſhare in the mur- 
der, ſhewing their bloody hands and {words 
to Ortho, petitioned for a reward. A hun- 
dred and twenty of theſe petitions, were af- 
terwards found by Yzellixs, on which cauſing 
a diligent ſearch to be made after their au- 
thors, he put them all to death. Marius Cel- 
{us entering the camp, was loudly accuſed of 


* Galba thus died on the 10th of January, in 
the year 69, | 


having 


Fan was killed at the | 


eir au- 
Us Cel- 


ifed of 
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having exhorted the foldiers to aſſiſt GCalba, 
and the multitude called out, that he ſhould 
be put to death. But Orbe ſaying, that he 
wanted firſt to get fome intelligence from 
him, ordered him to de put in irons, and 
committed him to the caftody of ſome of his 
friends, 

The fenate were immediately aſſembled; 
and, as if they had other gods to ſwear by, 
took the fame oath to Orbe, that he himfelf 
had a little before taken to Galba, and bad 
juſt vrotared ; and they even conferred on him 


the titles of Cz/ar and Hupuftus, white the 


headleſs bodies of the ſlain lay in their con- 
ſular robes in the Forum. As to the heads, 
that of Vinius was fold to his daughter for 
2500 drachmas ; Piſo's was begged by Vera- 
nia, his wife ; but Galba's, after being uſed 
with the utmoſt indignity, was caſt into the 
Seftertium, where are thrown the bodies of 
thoſe ſlain by the emperors ; but afterwards 


was, by Orhe's permiſſion, conveyed away, 


and buried in the night by 4rgius, his freed- 
man. | 

Such was the fate of Gaba, who with re- 
ſpect to wealth awd nobility, was inferior to 
few of his cotemporaries: who had lived 
with great honour ànd reputaticn under five 
emperors; and who overpowered Nero, ra- 
ther by the excellence of his charaRer, than 
by the force of arms. He was invited to 
accept of the empire, and only yielded obe- 
dence to the invitation. It could not be 


ſaid, that he ſeized the empire, but that he 
reſigued 
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reſigned himſelf up toit, vainly hoping to go- 
vern forces that had been corrupted by the flat . 
tery and indulgence of Tigellinus and Nymphi- of! 
dius. Though ehe age, he ſhewed SJx j 


himſelf in every thing relating to armies and 
military operations, an emperor worthy of * 
commanding the forces of the ancient R- 

mant. But by ſuffering himſelf to be ruled 

by Yinius, Laco, and his freedmen, who imi- | 

tating the inſatiable wretches that had go- | 

verned Nero, he loſt himſelf ſo far, that tho“! 

many Romans pitied his fate, none were deſi- 

rous of the continuance of his government. 
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HEN O:hs was | created empe- 
ror*, he went early the next morn- 
ing to the Capitol, where he ſa- 


rius Celſus, (aluted him, and de- 


fired that he would rather forget his fault, 


than remember his releaſe ; to which Celſas 
Juſtly anſwered, that his very crime was a tef. 
timon wy of his integrity, ſince he was agcuſ- 
ed of aving been true to Galla, from whom 
he had received no perſonal obligations, Up- 


„Thie particulars of his life before this time 


are mentioned in the foregoing life of Galba. | 
Vor. VII. X 
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on this all who were preſent admired them 

both, and the toldiers joined their applauſe. 
Ortho began with making a very mild and 

popular ſpeech to the ſenate. Ee diſplaced 


none who had been nominated to the conſul- | 


ſhip by Nero or Galla, promoted to the 


prieſthood ſuch as, on an account of their age 


and characters, were worthy of reſpect, and 
reſtored to the ſenators whom Nero had ba- 


niſhed, and Galba recalled, all their eſtates } 


that remained unfold. From theſe beginnings 


the nobility and principal citizens, who had 
at firſt conceived the moſt melancholy appre- 
henſions of his government, began to enter- | 
But nothing 


rain the moſt pleaſing hopes. 5 


more contributed to gain the favour of the 


people, than hrs behaviour to Jigellinu z who | 
was already tortured with the 8 | 
ole city re- 


of the puniſhment which the w 
guired as a juſt debt; for the mon 

could not bear to think that he ſhoufd enjoy 
even the light of the ſun, by whoſe means 
ſo many others had been deprived of it. He 
reſided at his eſtate near Siaugſa, when Oris 


Tent For him juſt as he was contriving his eſ- 

Tay ready 
on the coaſt, Finding that the meſſenger 
would not be bribed to favour Was he 


cape by means of ſome veſſels that 


made him as large a preſent as if he had real- 
ly connived at it, and entreated him to ſtay 
only till he had ſhaved ;- but ſeizing chat op- 
Þortunity, cut his threat with his Lazar. 

' Ocho having thus endeared himlelf to the 
people,” ſeemed to ſoſe all remembrance of 
: . 


ions 
ty re- 
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bis own private injuries; he did nat refuſe to 
be called Nero in the theatre, and when ſome 
perſons expoſed the ſtatues of that emperor 
to public vicw, he ſuffered it to paſs unnotic- 
ed. But when he had thus ſettled the govern- 
ment, he was made very uneaſy by the præto- 
rian ſoldiers, who endeavoured to make him 
ſaſpeꝗᷓ and diſcountenance the nobility. Thus 
the emperor himſelf having ſent orders to 
Criſpinus to march the ſeventeenth cohort from 
O/ia, where thoſe ſoldiers lay in garriſon, 
Criſpinus, as ſoon as it grew dark, began to 

ack up the arms in waggons, upon which 
| 2m of the moiſt turbulent exclaimed, that 
he had ſome bad intention, that the ſenate 
deſigned to change the government, and 
theſe arms were to be employed againſt the 
emperor. This occaſioning a mutiny, they 
ſeized the waggons, and flew Criſpinus, and 
two centurions for oppoſing them, then arm- 
ng themſelves, they all marched to Rome : 
where hearing that eighty of the ſenators 
were at ſupper with the emperor, they flew 
to the palace, crying that they had now an 
opportunity of deſtroying all Ozhs's enemies 
at once, The citizens were alarmed with 
the apprehenſions that the city would be im- 


mediately ſacked. - All in the palace were 


thrown into confuſion, and the emperor him- 
ſelf was ſeized with conſternation, He was 
concerued for the ſenators, ſome of whom 
had brought their wives with them; while 
they being afraid of him, flood ſilent, filled 
with auxicty, with their eyes fixed on him. 

* Othe 
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O:ho ordered ſome of his ſuperior officers to 
ſpeak to the ſoldiers and compoſe the tumult; 
and at the ſame time had his gueſts let out at 
a back door. This was no ſooner done, than 
the ſoldiers ruſhing into the room, aſked what 
was become of the emperor's enemies, and it 
was not without many arguments, entreaties, 
and even tears, that Ozho at laſt prevailed on 
them to deſiſt. . 5 
He went the next day to the camp, and 
having ordered 1250 denarii to be given to each 
ſoldier, commended them for the regard they 
Had ſhewn for his ſafety ; but obſerved, that 
ſome of them were diſaffected, and had not 
only abuſed his clemency, but miſrepreſented 
their loyal intentions, he therefore deſired that 
they would aſſiſt him in bringing the offenders 
to juſtice: To this they readily conſented, 
and he was ſatisfied with the execution of on- 
Ty two, who he knew would be unlamented 
by'the whole army. Thoſe inclined to think 
favourably of him, admired his behaviour; 
while others thought that he, out of policy, 
ſtrove to accommodate himſelf to the circum- 
ſtances of the times, and to ingratiate him- 
ſelf with the ſoldiers on account of the im- 
r hes 
It was now certainly known that 7:tellius 
had aſſumed the ſovereign authority, and ex- 
preſſes frequently arrived with an account of 
parties going over to him. But it was ſaid 
that the armies in Pannonia, Dalmatia, and My- 
fia, adhered to Orho; and letters were receiv- 
ed from Mutianus and Ye/þaſian, generals of the 
2 5 armies 
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armies in Syria and Judæa, to aſſure him of 
their friendſhip. Encouraged by theſe letters, 
Orho wrote to adviſe Vitellius not to aſpire to 
any thing beyond his rank. and to offer him 
a large ſum of money, and a city in which he 


might ſpend the remainder of his life ir eaſe 


and ſecurity. Vitellius wrote an anſwer filled 
with a civil kind of raillery; but both being 


afterwards thoroughly provoked, their letters 
contained the groſieſt inſult and abuſe. 


In- 
deed neither of them accuſed the other falſe. 


ly; but abſurdly upbraided cach other-with 


the follics of which both were equally guilty : 


for it was difficult to determine, which had 
been malt profufe, debauched and effeminate, 


which was moſt ignorant in military affairs, 


or which moſt in debt. 


In the mean time news was brought that 
Cecina and Valens, two officers under Vitellius, 
had taken poſſeſſion of the paſſes of the Alps. 
Dolabe!la a patrician, being at that time ſul- 
pected by the guards of diſaffection, the em- 


peror ſent him to Agunum, with aſſurances 


of his friendſhip; and choſe ſome of the 
magiſtrates to attend him in the war, among 
whom was Lucius the brother of Vitellius, 
whom he diſtinguiſhed by no new markes ei- 
ther of his favour or diſpleaſure : but ſhewing 
a tender regard for the mother and wife of 
Vitellius, freed them from all apprehenſions 
of his doing them an injury. 

Having made Fla vius Sabinus, the brother of 


| Fejpafian, governor of Rome, he ſet out with his 
army; but on his arrival at Briæilluin, a own 
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of Italy, ſituated near the Po, he ſtayed there, 
ordering the army to proceed under the con- 
duct of Marius Celfus, Suetonius Paulinus, Gal- 
lus and Spur ina, officers of experience and 
reputation, but unable to enforce their or- 
ders, on account of the untractable diſpoſiti- 
on af the ſoldiers, who were reſolved to be 
commanded by none but the emperor himſelf. 
Nor were thoſe of Yitellizs under better dif- 
cipline, they being on the ſame account ſtub- 
born and diſobedient, though they were more 
experienced, and patient of labour, But 


Orho's men were entirely diſſolred in ſloth, 
minding nothing but public ſpectacles, and 


ſo extremely inſolent, that they often refuſed 


to obey the orders of their commanders. But 


the contemptuous treatment the garriſon at 
Placentia® received, was in the preient fituati- 
on of aſfajrs, of advantage to Spurina: for 
Fitellius's men marching up to the very walls, 
upbraided O- he's ſoldiers who ſtood on the 
ramparts, calling them players, dancers, idle 
ſpectators, of the Olympic and Pythian games, 
but ignorant of the art of war; wretches 
who triumphed in the beheading of Galba, an 
unarmed old man, but afraid to look their 
enemies in the face, Inflamed at theſe re- 
proaches, they threw themſelves at the feet 
of Spurina, entreating him to employ them, 
promiſing to decline no toil or danger; and 
when Vitellius's forces, commanded by Ceci- 


The reader may ſee a deſcription of this 
city in The World Diſplayed, vol. xix. pag. 4. 
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16, vigorouſly attacked the town, they re- 
oy them. with great ſlaughter, and thus 

ept poſſeſſion of one of the moſt flouriſhing 
cities in Baby. 

Cecina on being repulſed at Placentia, laid 
ſiege to Cremonia®, a large and rich city. In 
the mean while Annius Gallus marching to 
join Spurize at Placentia, heard that the 10 e 
was raiſed, and Cremona inveſted; on which he 
haſted to its relief and encamped near the ene- 
my, where he was daily reinforced. Cecina 
had concealed a ſtrong body of foot in ſom? 
woody places, ordering the horſe to advance, 
and if they ſhould be charged by the enemy, 
to retreat ſlowly and draw them into the am- 
buſh; but ſome deſerters diſcovering the 
ſtratagem to Celſus, he advanced with his ca- 
valry againſt Ceciua's, and on their retreating 
purſued them ſo cautiouſly, that he diſperſed 
thoſe who lay in ambuſh, and had the legions 
he ordered to advance from the camp, come 
up ſoon enough to ſupport the horſe, Cecina's 
whole army would probably have been total- 
ly defeated : but Paulinus moving too ſlowly, 
was accuſed of treachery by the ſoldiers ; 
who maintained that the victory was in their 
power, and the miſmanagement of that ge- 


neral prevented its being complete. Orho 


did not fo much believe theſe accuſations, as 
endeavour to ſeem willing not to dilbelieve 


The reader may ſee a conciſe deſcription 
of the preſent ſtate of this city, in Toe World 


Diſplayed, vol. xix. pag- 5. — 
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tliem. He therefore ſent his brother Titianus 
with Proculus captain of his guards, to the 
army, where he cauſed the latter to be ge- 
neral in reality, but the former was ſo in ap- 
pearance : while Celſas and Paulinus were en- 
titled friends and counſellors, without having 
any authority in things of moment. In the 
mean time there were great tumalts amon 
the enemy : for the ſoldiers of Yalens being 
informed of what had happened at the am- 
buſcade, were enraged at their not being pre- 
ſent to fave the lives of their companions. 
Upon this occaſion Valens was in great dan- 
'ger, for they began to throw ſtones at him, 
and it was with difficulty that he at laſt paci- 
n 5 | 
Otbo about this time came to the camp at 
| Bebriacum, a town near Cremona, where, 
calling a council of war, Proculus and Titia- 
nus were for giving the enemy battle, be- 
cauſe the ſoldiers were flaſhed with their late 
ſucceſs, and it was expected that Vitellius 
would ſoon arrive from Gaul. But-Paulinus 
urged that Otho, by deferring the engage- 
ment, might be joined by a large reinforce- 
ment out of Myfia and Pannonia, and that this 
Junction would add to the courage and reſo- 
Jution of his troops ; and that as they were 
_ ſufficiently provided with all neceſſaries, this 
delay could be attended with no ill conſe- 


. Quences, though it would diſtreſs the others | 


who were in an enemy's country. However 
the opinion of thoſe who declared for a bat- 


tle prevailed : for the emperor's guards GQil- | 
: liking | 
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king the ſtrict military diſcipline, to which 


they were unaccuſtomed, and longing for the 
diverſions of Rome, would not be reſtrained, 
imagining that on the firſt charge they ſhould 
carry all before them, It alſo appears that 
O:ho himſelf being unuſed to the thoughts of 
danger, could not bear the pain of uncertain- 
ty, and therefore ſhut his eyes, and, hke a 
323 going to leap from a precipice, blind- 
y committed himſeif to fortune. But inſtead 
of ſtaying with the army, imprudently re- 
turned to Biiæillum, though his preſence 
would have greatly animated his ſoldiers, 


and his army was weakened, by his aking 


with him ſome of his belt troops for his ho 
and foot guards. | 
About this time Cecina attempting to lay a 
bridge over the Po, ſome of the emperor's 
forces attacked thoſe engaged in the work ; 
but being repulſed, threw lighted torches and 
ſulphur into ſome boats, Which by means of 
the wind and the current were ſoon carried in- 
to the midſt of the enemy. There ſoon ari- 
fing a great ſmoke, which was followed by 
the burſting out of a violent flame, Cecina's 
men overſet their boats, and leapt into the 
river, where they were expoſed to their ene- 
mies, who laughed at their confuſion and diſ- 
treſs. Mean while the Germans charged Othe's 
gladiators, who were poſted on a ſmall iſland, 
and routed them with great flaughter. This 
enraging the emperor's forces at Bebriacum, 


they marched out, under the command of 


Proculus, to a place at fifty furlongs diſtance, 
1 where 
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where they encamped, but the place was ſo 
abſurdly choſen, that though it was ſpring, 
and the country full of running ſtreams, they 
ſuffered extremely for want of water. 

The next day it was propoſed to march a- 
inſt the enemy, which was oppoſed by Pau- 

; Au who thought it imprudent to engage 
the enemy, who had leiſure to draw up in or- 
der, while his forces were incumbered with 
their train and baggage- But an end was 
put to this debate by the arrival of a Numidi- 
an courier, with orders from Q:ho to come im- 
mediately to a battle, upon which they in- 
ſtantly began their march towards the enemy, 
who were at about a. hundred furlongs diſ- 
tance. Cecina having notice of this, was 
ſerzed with terror, Sow leaving the bridge un- 
fimſhed, haſted to the camp. Yaexs in the 
mean _ — his men to r _ 
wing the ſignal to engage, p is beſt 
— in he front, ll they Le all drawn 

Bp. The foremoſt ranks of Othe's tr 

from a groundleſs rumour, imagined, that 
the officers on the other ſide would come over 
to them, and therefore they ſaluted them 
with. the familiar title of fellow- ſoldiers; but 
this ſalutation being returned with expreſkons 
of contempt, not only diſcouraged them, but 
rendered their courage fuſpected. This oc- 
caſioned a confuſion at the firſt charge. All 
order was inſtantly at an end. The incum- 
brance of the Daggage, and the many ditches 
and inequalities of the ground, obliged both 
armies to break their ranks, and fight in ſmall 
| parties, 


. / 
parties, and there were only two 
one belonging to Vitellius, and the other to 
ined an open plain, 
ttle. 
the former had great experience, but were 
old, and paſt their vigour; and the latter 
conſiſting of brave and robuſt men, who had 
never been in an engagement before, char 
briſkly, broke the firft rank with great flaugh- 


Otho, which having 
engaged in a regular 


ter, and took the eagle. 


filled with rage an 
charge, and having fl 
mander of Otbo's ſe 1 


their manner of fi 


Rood their 


camp. 5 | 
All theſe ſcattered 


them, by ob 
deing entirely de 


ſhame, returned the 
ain Orpbidius, the com- 
n, took feveral tand- 
ards. Mean while Varus Alphenus with a body 
of the Batawi, the natives of an iſland form- 
ed by the Rhine, who ave eſteemed the beſt 
of the German cavalry, rufhed on the gladi- 
ators, who were famed for thetr bravery, and 
ghting hand to hand. Some 
of theſe ſtood firm; but moſt of them flying 
towards the river, fell in with the cohorts, 
and were cut to pieces. 
haved ſo ill as the prætorian bands: who fleil 
without ever facing the enemy, and breaking 
through thoſe of their own army that yet 
ground, threw them into confuſi- 

on. Let many of Orbo's men bravely bore 
down all before them, and forced their way 
through the midſt of the conquerors to the 


parties 
to the city by Annius Gallus, who enco 

fervin that they were fo far from 
ted, that the victory Was, 


None however be- 
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ions, 


The ſoldiers of 


The other legion 


were received in- 
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in ſome meaſure on their ſide. However, 
Marius Celſus aſſembling the principal officers, 
told them, that if O/o was a man of huma- 
nity he would not, after ſuch an expence of 
Roman blood, attempt any thing farther. Ad- 
ding, that though all men are equally ſub- 
ject to the caprices of Fortune, good men 
have one advantage which ſhe cannot deprive 
them of, the power of acting reaſonably un- 
der their misfortunes. The officers approv- 
ing this diſcourſe, ſounded the ſoldiers, and 
finding them deſirous of peace, Titianus pro- 
poſed that commiſſioners ſhould be CF in 
order to enter into a treaty, and it was agreed 
that Celſus and Gallus ſhould ſet out in order 
to confer with Valens and Cecina. Theſe met 
on the road ſome centurions of the other 
party, who told them, that their army was 
marching towards Bebriacum, and that their 
generals had ſent them with propoſals ſor an 
accommodation; upon which Celius prevailed 
on them to return, and conduct him to Cecina. 
Upon his approach he was in no ſmall danger 
from the horſe that had ſuffered in the am- 
buſcade, who advancing before the reſt of the 


| 


army, no ſooner ſaw him, than giving a great 


ſhout, they came down upon him, but the 


centurions and other officers interpoſed, and 


Cecina coming up, ſoon quelled the tumult, 
after which he went with Cel/as to Bebriacum. 


Titianus now repenting of his having pro- 
E. ſed this deputation, poſted the molt reſo- 


te of his men on the walls; but Cecina no 
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hand to them, than the gates were opened, 
nothing was heard but mutual congratulati- 
ons, and all took the oaths to Vitellius. 

* Otho at firſt received only uncertain accounts 
of the conſequences of the battle; but ſome 
_ of the 925450 ſoldiers joining him, and 
giving a true relation of what had paſſed, his 
friends took great pains to remove his concern, 
The fidelity of ſome of his ſoldiers ex- 
ceeds all belief, they neither would go over 
to the conqueror, in order to make terms for 
themſelves, nor quit the conquered, but 
crowding his gates, ſtill gave him the title of 
emperor. They kiſſed his hand, they fell at 
his feet, they entreated him with tears in 
their eyes not to forſake them, but to accept 
of their duty and fidelity, which ſhould con- 
tinue as long as life. They all joined in 
theſe ſupplications, and a private ſoldier 
drawing his ſword, eried, “ By this, Cæſar, 
judge of our fidelity; for there is not a 
«© man among us but would ſtrike thus to 
4 ſerve thee,” and then ſtabbed himſelf. 
But Ortho, with a ſteady and ſerene counte- 
"nance, ſaid, This day, my fellow-citizens, 
« which affords me ſuch proofs of your af- 
. « fection, is preferable to that on which you 
« ſaluted me emperor. But do not refuſe me 
« the ſtill greater {atisfaQtion of laying down 
„ my life for the preſervation of ſo man 
_ «& brave men. If I am worthy of the Roman 
« empire, it becomes me to die for my coun- 
try, I am ſenſible that the enemy have not 
„ gained adecifive victory. I have received 
Vor. V. Y % advice 
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%% advice that the Man army is not far of 
„that the forces in Aa. Syria, Egypt, wed 
% Fuiea declare for us: the ſenate is alſo in 
„% our power, as well as the wives and chil» 
ic dren of our enemies. But we do not fight 
& in defence of /zaly with Haunibal, with 
% Pyrrhus, or with the Cimbri ; but Romans 
* are fighting againlt Romans, and both the 
& victors and the vanguifhed diſtreſs their 
* country, while the ſucceſs of the conquer 
© tends to her ruin. I therefore think it Jeſs 
& glorious to reign, than to die for my coun- 
4 try: nor can | ſee how Rome can gain 
* ſo much by my being victorious, as by my 
c death, fince it is this that muſt ſeal our 
& peace, and ſecure the tranquility of Jzaly.” 
ben refuſing to liſten to an of thote r- 
ſualions, he took leave of his friends, and of 
the ſenators who were preſent, and wrote 10 
thoſe who were abſent, and alſo to the ſoveral 
cities, orderiug them to give. an konouzable 
reception to his friends, and to provide for 
the ſecurity of their journey, He then ſent 
for young Cocceius, his brother's ſon, and bid 
him not fear Vrellius, whoſe family he had 
treated with the ſame tenderneſs as his 
own, Telling him, that out of regard to his 
ſafety, he had deferred his adoption, fince 
if he had been conqueror, he would gladly 
have ſhared his good fortune with him, tho” 
he would not have him partake of his ruin if 
he were vanquiſhed. Addirg, that he charged 
bim neither entirely to forget, nop t o ſlrong- 
ly to remember tha Cæar was his uncle. 


After 4 
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Afterwards hearing a tumult among the ſol- 
diers at the door, who threatened to kill the 
ſenators for leaving the emperor, he appear- 
ed again, but had now an angry and mena- 
cing countenance, at which the ſoldiers were 
ſo terrified, that they inflantly retired, 

In the evening being thirſty, he drank a 
little water, — examining the points of 
two dagger, laid one of them down, and 
t the other under bis arm. Then calling 

ſervants, he diſtributed ſome money a- 
mongſt them, giving to ſome more, and to 
others leis; thus judiciouſſy diſtinguiſhing 
the different degrees of their merit; and hav- 
ing d ſmiſſed them, paſſed the reſt of the 
night in ſo profound a flezp, that he was 
heard to ſnore. In the morning calling for 
his freedman, whom he had ordered to take 
care of the ſenators, bid nim go and enquire 
about them, and being told that they were 
gone, and were provided with all they want- 
ed; ordered him to ſhew himſelf to the ſol- 
diers, leſt they ſhould cut him to pieces for 
being acceſfary to his death. When he was 
gone, Othg holding the dagger with the point 
upwards, in both his hangs, fell upon it, and 
ane groan expired. ; 

The attendants, without hearing him 

oan, burſt into loud lamentations, which 
2 ſpread through the camp and the city, 
The tcldiers running with the moiſt paſ- 
ſonate outcries co the gate of the palace, 
upbraided themſelves fo their negligence in 
guarding a life, reſigned {or their preſerva- 

ion. 
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tion, None would quit the body sto ſave 
themſelves. from the approaching. enemy: 
but raiſing a funeral pile; and ene 
adorning the body, . bore it - thither, eac 
ſtrivipg to aſſiſt in carrying the. bier Some 
kneeling kiſſed the wound; others-graſped 
his hand; the Teſt proſtrating themſelves, 
worſhipped him at a diſtance, and ſeveral, 
after the pile was lighted, ſacriſiged them- 
ſelves. Having buried his aſhes, they erect- 
ed him a tomb, which was extremely plain, 
and had only this inſcription, „ To the me- 
% mory of Marcus Otbo. r 
Thus died Ozho in the. thirty-ſeventh year 
of his age, after. a reign of about three 
months: his death was as much applauded 
as his life was cenſured. The ſolders were 
much offended with Pollio, one of the chief 
officers of the guards, for adviſing them to 
ſwear allegiance to F:tellius, When finding 
that ſome of the ſenators were in the city, 
they took no notice of the reſt, but went in 4 
body to the houſe of Yirginius Rufus, and en- 
reated him to accept of the empire. But he 
who refuſed to command them when con- 
uerors, thought it ridiculous to do it now 
they were defeated ; he therefore ſlipped out 
at a private door, which was no ſooner known. 


ta the ſoldiers, than they went and took the 
oath to Vtellius. CERT Ins 


al The END of the SEVENTH VoLums. 
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